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CHARACrKR-SKK'rCHES IN BaNA’S jiarsacarita* 


By U. N. Giioshal 

RiAir.rs hisioiital dcscripLions in the Harsacmila oken show his 
\i\i(l srnse ol realism iriiim|)hing over iiis literary heritage of artificial 
coii\(MUnn! Miuli the same rem.irk applies to Uana's (liaradcrisalion 
ol lioioiH.il Ijgmes in the s.ime v.oik. In liis Itirmal esiimatcs ol the 
1 jpnens (oiiuieis. Iiermiis .md oilicrs who fill liis canvas, 

<lo^(|y follows the |>]( tailing Kai yi model, but the detailed 
^kcou/ks ol ihtii career often iflusiraie with striking vividness the 
tli.siindite units of their ciiatadci. In the result Bana's characters are 
in most cases stamped with a degiec of individuality unknown to other 
cluonicics of AiKicni Iiufia with the single exception of Kalhana’s 

iTfljiitfUfitijiitu. 

It will i)e contcnicni for us to begin tvith Bfma’s character-sketch 
ol Puspabhuti, Ilarsa's remote ancestor. Bana’s formal description of 
this king’s character is as conventional in form and siibs|ancc as 
Sub.indhn’'- < h.iradcri/aiion of king Ciiiiamani (Vdsavadattu, cd. F. 
ffall. pp. lo I ;) Ol Bana’s own cliaracteri/ation of kings Sudraka and 
ITnnpHl.i (Kdd/anh/iil, ed. P. L. Vaidya. })p. r,-(i. 5^-()).Jh describing the 
iiH idents ol Piispabhuii’s career, Bana, however, gives us a c|uilc dis- 
liiidive picture of the passionalc,.aImosl fanatical, faith of the king in 
the J.ojcl si\a—a tiaii which he auribules in courtly language to the 
L.itiiial will Illness of great minds. From boyhood uptvards, says the 
author, the king, untaught by an\ man, entertained a great, almost 
inborn, devotion towards the Lord Siva. From all other gods he turned 
aw^ay. Mis household and his subjects thought it fit to humour his 
faith. It is no doubt in the light of this distinctive trait that we have to 
understand not only his honoured reception of the Sivite teacher 
Bhairavacarva at his court, but also bis rather quixotic offer of ‘himself, 
Ids harem, his court and his treasury’ to the saint on the occasion of 
the latter s visit. For the rest he ajjpears l>cforc us as a king o^great 


•C. and T. stand for The Haisacaiiia of Dana, translated by E. B..Co%vclI 
and F. W. riiomas, London i8cj 7. Kane stands for the Hai§acharita of 
Donahhatta, Ucchvasas I—IV. edited with Introduction and Notes by P. V. Kane, 
Bombay, 1916; and Cajendragadkar stands for the Harsarharita of Bdi^bhatfa 
Dcclwusas IV—VIII, ed. with a Sanskrit commentary by S. D. Gajendiagadkari 
and an Introduction, Notes and Appendices by A. B. Gajendragadkai^ Pcx>na 
> 9 * 9 - 



'ouragc (shown by liis sharing ihc saint s dreadful \igil in ilic burning- 
grouiul at dead ol night), prowess (proved by his o\erthnn\* oi the 
tuielary Naga deity in single coinbai) and magnanimity* (illiisiraicd by 
his (Taxing of the goddess I.aksmt ilie boon of suet css of the saini. (</. 
and pp. 84-85). 

Bana introduces ((». and 7 '.. pp. 101-2) Prabhakaratardhana, 
Har$as father, in the style of conventional |)raisc familiar to Knv\a 
composition. Bana*s subscqueni narratixe of ex cuts, hoxvcver, throxvs 
welcome light upon the realistic traits of the king's tliaracicr. 
Prabhakaravardhana evidently inherited his antcsior s deep piety, being 
as ardent a devotee of tlic Sun as Puspabhiui-was of Siva. Day by da) 
at sunrise, says the author, he bathed, arrayed him.scH in vvliiic silk, 
xvntpped his head in a xvhite doth and lacing easi\v\'n(ls ofTcred on the 
ground in a circle smeared with salfron*])asic a bunth of icd l()iii.scs 
in a pure vessel of ruby (C. niid T., p. iO/| xvith toir. by Kane, Nolrs, p. 
245), I'o the royal (jualitics of this king—hijb.idour and hcroi.<rh, his 
appreciation - of merit, his sturdy and handsome fiamc—touching 
rcfereiKes are made by Queen Yasovaii in lier |>arLing address to 
Prince Harj« (C. and T., p. 153), as also bv the Princes Rajyavavdhana 
and Mar^ in their posthumous rcminisccUKCs of ihcir departed Sue 
(C.and T., pp. 155, i58-5<)), 'That these Csrftomiiims xvvu: not, xviihont 
some basis is proved by the author’s casual relcrcncc {(1. and 7 \, p. \^'\) 
to the fact that on the vei^ day on xv hkh the K ing’s death xvas nnnonred, 
the lord of Maiw^'killed his .son-in-laxv (hahax’annan of Kanaii j and 
seemed to threaten Thanesar it,self. 

No trait; Itoxvex'cr, is so conspicuously bi ought out in Piahhfikara- 
vardhana^s character than the extraordinary xvarmih of his affections. 
To the boy Bhaiidi, whom queen Yasovatl’s brother presented ai court 
for serving the little princes, Prabhakaravardhana became attached .is to 
*an additional soii* (C. and 7 \, p. 117). When hi.s sons grexv up to man- 
hoodi the King ap|)ointcd as their honouvaldc attendants the two sons 
of the Malwa.King ‘inscj)arable as my arms from my sides’ (C. and 
p. I icj). Of the young physician Rasayana xvho attended Prabhakara- 
vardhanaat his death-bed, xve arc told that he was 'cherished like a son 
by the King’ (C. and T., p. 144). In paying his iribuie ol respect to the 
ntciuoiY of Rasayana, Prince Harsa says, ’\Vas not my lather his lather, 
iny mother his mother, xvc his brothers?’ His father, as the Prince 
contiuuea, xvas ‘to his dependants ambrosia itself, a veritable kinsman, 
unfailing in hLs favotirs’ (C. and T., p. above all in lus 

relations xvith his children that the King s alfcclionaic nature was 
displayed most conspicuously: The King’s sjicah^ to his xvoriliy spouse 
proAiising the marriage of bis IflatWng* Rajyasri xvith the Maukhari 
Prince Grahax'armali breathes tender affection for his daughter along 
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iviih |<ain ai her approaclung scpai.ition (6'. and T., pp. isa-aj). The 
King’s paiernal allcciioii was shown at its best during his last fatal 
illiK-sj. In words of moving pathos wliith brar ic)>roduttion in subs- 
i.inie, ilie .lulhor destribcs tin; stuics following Harsa’s arrival at his 
fhitig f.iilnr s l)cdside. As si,on as the King iJcrceivcd his darling son, 
i,n l.cil .IS lie A\as l)\.ixticnic |i.iin. he put out his arms and half rose from 
ihc com h. tailing to liim. Come to me, tome to me!’ When the Prince 
haMih. (lifw near with (imilulls downcast looks, the King raised his 
Min’s I f.id b) loitc ,md took l iiii to his bosom. ’Limb pressed to limb, 
clji tk joined to (l.tek. dosing e\(s which Mowed with inccssJiiU drops, 
he In d li;s vin to a long eubia.e lorgeiiing all the torment of the 
Ict.i. W’luii th.- I’linte. lelmi.miK nleased, .sat down near the 
condi the King g../etl ii|>on him with c>e.s that seemed to drink him in 
^ih I u it (ix. d look. "Again and again he touched him with trein- 
hlifg i.ilnis and 'iitaking with so.ae diflic ulty—for his throat was dry 
ihroiij h sit kni ss—My boy.’ hi said. ’You ate thin.’ ” Beingtold that the 
I’lii'tc li.id no' taken lood sim c thiee days, the King could only after a 
long M {h e;.pi ess in tear < hokc d act c ni.s his poignant giief .it the distress 
ot his .dldicl ned and ilistim. uishi d son. He ended with the words of 
uiidi i <';p I'.t.ilati.iti: Not till sou have eaten will I mssell take tny 
tliti'’ Wh' ii llaT'.i, disinuted with Iresh grief at his mother’s suicide, 
went I atk to his l.ithcr’s side atid Hung himself with a Hood of tears at 
the paiental Icci, the King svhosc cses were closing, rdcos'ered conscious- 
ile.ss on hearing the Prince’s ci-aseU-ss sveeping. With his last words of 
comfoii addressed to his sort owing son. Ire ‘clo.scd his eyes never to 
ojien ihein more.’ and T., p. 

R.i jyacardhana, elder son of Piabhiikaravardhana, is introduced to 
ns in ilie same langu.tgc of conventional compliment as Puspabhuti and 
Pnibhakaravardhana. To (|U()ic liana’s short account, he was ‘a Prince 
compositl as ii of lightning atoms to cjuell the'cabals of all Kings'; he 
was ‘callable ol supporting the whole svorld’s weight’; he was ‘the heart- 
>/iakcr ol all Kings’ (C. and T., p. 107). Ilaiia’s .subsequent narrative 
il events cnablc.s ns to acquaint ourselves with more realistic glim|>scs 
into tile l*rincc’s character. From a reminiscence |>ut into the mouth ol 
HjO>a tiltcr the tragic death of^iis brother, it follows that the latter 
surpassed c\cn his mighty faiheti'in the strength of his physical frame 
(cf. f'. and T.. ji. iSc)‘Oiip-lfire had a hard-knit frame like a broad 
mass of rock : but, like the iron-stone from the hills, my brother was 
harder still’). Rajviivardhana .seems to have equallecl, if not surpassed. 
Ills father also in his prowess. How well he justified the confidence of 
his father who sent him on his attaining the mi^itai7 age to attack the 
Hui.tas ’as a lion tIespatcheS his whelp against the deei’ (C. and T.. p. 
igB) is proved by Bana’s casual reference to his «till wearing at the time 
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of his mourning *thc long while bandages bound about arrow wounds 
received in battle* (C. and \h 1(15) agiiinsl ihcsc barbarians. Mis 
hmism is also proved by *the ridiculous ease’ (C. and T,, p. 178) 
with which he routed the army of the Malwa King, the murderer of 
his brother-in-law. But this great warrior of iron frame surpassed even 
his father in the warmth of his family affections. His deep devotion to 
his noble sire is recalled in a pathetic passage in course of Maria’s self- 
musing after Prabhakaravardhana’s death. ’*He was,” says the Prince, 
“ever singing to me our father’s praises, ‘Think you Har$a, that any 
man ever did or will possess such a shapely frame, tall as a golden |>alm 

.What other is high-minded, valiant and generous?” (C. and T., 

p. 163.) The most convincing proof of Kajyavardhana’s deep filial 
affection is furnished by the touching scenes following Iris arrival ni tlic 
capital after his* father’s death. After his first passionate out burst of 
grief at tlie meeting with his brother. Kajyavardhana addressed liim in 
a characteristic speech in the presence of the assembled vassal Kings. 
It is the speech of a noble soul who, according to his own showing, had 
Been bereft of courage, msdom and distrernmenl by overwhelming grief 
for his departed sire. The universal practice, lie admits, which was 
followed even by his own father, is for the son to succeed to the paternal 
throne. It is again, as he allows, the part of cowardice and womanish¬ 
ness to be subdued by grief. Nevertheless, as he pathetically observes, 
all his wisdom, discernment and manhood had deserted him because of 
his sorrow for his noble father s death. He therefore expressed the 
resolve, almost unique of its kind, to renounce the throne in favour of 
his younger brother and retire to a hermitage, ('.losing his speech with 
the words ‘I have abandoned the sword,* tlic Prince confirmed his 
resolve by dramatically flinging his scimitar on the ground ((/. and 7 \, 
pp. i(i 9 -* 7 i). 

The swift and dramatic entrance of a messenger at this moment, 
conveying to the astonished Princes the terrible news of the .slaying of 
Grahavarman and imprisonment of Rajyairi by “the wicked lord of 
Malwa,” produced a complete and immediate change in Rajyavar- 
dhana’s resolution. As Dana obseri^cs for once with remarkable insight 
into human character, the Prince’s hi^h spirit, naturally unbending 
temper, heroic family strain and affection for his stricken sister com¬ 
bined to banish from his heart his overmastering grief. The “awful 
paroxysm of wrath,” which rose in his mind and found vivid expression 
in his changed physical features, led him to address his brother in words 
worthy of a lion-hearted king. Declaring that this task of repressing the 
insolent foe is his 'royal house’, his ‘kin/ his ^court’, his ‘land’, his 
'assumption of the hark-dress’ and his ‘austerities’ while expressing Iiis 
profound contempt for flic MalavuS who had dared to ill-treat the race 
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ol I'lispabhuti, the Prince concluded with the laconic command be- 
\\*i .ikiiij; chc energy and dei ision of his character, ‘Let all the kings and 
iU l>li«iniN stay with you. .Only Uha^di here must follow me with some 
n il limnsand horte’ {C. auil 7\, pp. 174-5). 

I he. iiagi( death of Kajyavardhana gives Bana the occasion for 
i< In ling to another trait ol the Kings character, namely his over- 
I niihdiiigiiesN. in a speet h pul into the mouth of Skandagupta, supreme 
toiiiiii.ind.ini ol tiu* elephant-corps, the young Harsa is asked to take 
w.iniiiig lioin the late ol Kajyavardhana and to give ‘up tliis universal 
< Miiliiliiigiu ss. so agieeahle to the habits of your own land and springing 
fiMiii'iim.iic h.inkness of spirit* (C. and T., p. 192). 

I Ik longest and most detailed account of all historical 
t h.ii.K II I isai ions is reserved by Bana, naturally enough, for 
till lino ol his work, King Harsa. With the example of 

I Ik* gii .n authors of Kavya compositions before him, Bana 
loiilil not but paint him as the paragon of kingly 

<|ii.iliues \Vc find him accordingly indulging again and again in rhap- 
Mwlies ol ihc Rings matchless qualities of head and heart. Witness, e.g., 
dir liighh panegyrical reference to the King in Kr§nk*s message (C. and 
/ . pp. |2 - p^,) inviting Bana to the royal court. Compare again, the 
psrudo liisiorual comparison made by Bana's cousin between Harsa 
.ind .1 host ol ancient Kings and heroes whose misdeeds are contrasted 
uiih ihr Stainless purity’ of the King (C. and 7 \, pp. 74*7). Nothing 
pioMs so well the purely conventional character of such descriptions 
as die lait that the passage relating to the alleged misdeeds of ancient 
kings and heroes is for the most part quoted verbatim by Subandhu in 
Ids I thui atlalld (ed. F. Hall, pp. 273-276) while justifying his hero’s 
H soIm 10 commit suicide out of grief for the lost princess. 

It is in Bana’s detailed account of Har?a’s career that we find* 
I ( lire u il die many facets of the King’s complex character. Even as a boy 
Ik \N.is iond ol daring, for when his brother marched against the 
llim.is. die younger Prince ‘being at youth’s adventure-loving age', 
slippcil away from the camp for hunting in the Himalayan forests (C. 
find 7 *.. p. 132). But the irait nuxst conspicuously brought out in the 
Ti inn ’s (harader at this pcri(Kl is his ardent filial affection. When 
I Ilf news win hcil him <)f his faihcr’s .severe illness, ‘his heart was instantly 
'plinii ifd into a thousand pieces.’ Hurrying to the capital by forced 
iii.iiiliis. he made his way a( noon through the .sorrowing throng of 
nii/ins .ind cotiriicrs to his father’s bed-side. Received by the King 
\Mih die most tender affection, the Prince could only be persuaded with 
the iiininst dilliculty lo break his three days* fast. • Making anxious 
« ni|uiiies about bis falhcr’.s illness from the attending physicians, the 
Pi in< e lost all foriiludc' and at. night-fall went again to his father s 
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presence where in anguish of heart he spent a sleepless night, listening 
to the King’s incessant agonising cries. Returning at dawn to his own 

3 uarters, the Prince was so sorrow-strickei\ that ‘disregarding every 
uty he threw himsell upon a couch and. remained wrapped in his 
garment from head to foot.* Disiurbcd by the mighty signs of the 
coming catastrophe, lie 'could scarcely live through the ensuing night.* 
Overcome completely the next morning by the fresh tragedy ol his 
mother's self-immolation, the Prince rushed to the side ol his father 
and clasping the King’s feet ‘burst like a common man into a long fit 
of weeping*. Through all the terrible night following his father’s 
demise, the Prince ‘sat with the princes, sleepless on the uncushioned 
ground,! while ‘his tears rained down like an outpouring of his flood of 
affection.* As he lay in this situation, the thought of the great void 
caused by the death of his high-souled father filled his mind. On the 
morrow Har^, roused by the appeals of the vassal kings started forth 
to perform his father’s last rites. After the funeral bath he ‘stayed not 
to svring his hair, but having put on a pair of white silk robes, proceeded 
home full of sighs. His flushed eyes riveted to the tip Of his nose 
bespoke his grief.* He passed some days in the same condiiion i timing 
away from all avocations of life till at length under the consiant aiien- 
tion of faithful courtiers and sages he ‘gradually lost his disiasu; lor 
food and the other dues of life’ (C. (wd 7 \, |>p. i 

Harm’s tender affection for his mothe,r, combined with apptcc iaiion 
of her heroic sacrifice, is recalled to us in the course of the same narra¬ 
tive. As soon as the Prince heard the news of his nioiher’s dreadful 
resolution to mount the funeral pyre, he was so. carried away by fresh 
grief that he ‘lost all power ol action.’ Recovering const iousness, he went 
in hot haste to his mother’s apartment only to find her already prepared 
for her last sad journey. While still at a distance, he utteretl a passionate 
cry and flinging himself at lier feet, he implored her to be merciful 
and turn back.* How the heroic (|ucen after the first oiitbiirst of grief 
not only controlled herself but also appealed to her son in a spirited 
speech not to opposc her resoluiion, will be told in another place. The 
Prince, ‘deeming lhat aci lo be the In ner pari belining a lady ol rank,’ 
stood in silence with clowncasi looks and 7 *., pp. Mp-ri/j). 

Kqunl appreciation of heroic sacrifice was shown by ilit* young 
Prince in his commcMU on the suicide of ihe young pliysii ian Rasayana 
who threw himself into the flames rather (han acll Hai.sa the painful 
truth about his father’s illness. In a noble speech the Prince bore 
testimony to the youth’s generous nature, his great love for the King 
and the undying ftlory of his sacrifice (C. and T., p. i ^r,). 

Next to his deep filial affection, the trait which is most marked in 
Haria's cliaracter at this tinid is his tender love for his brother. As soon 
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.IS ll.ii .i ii;i<l rc tovcrcd froii* his burst of grief at his father f death, his 
ilinin;inN itiiiK-d lo lus jibsciii Imulicr. Recalling Kajyavardhana*s 
iliTj) iIcNoiion lo ihc late King. Harsa apprehended (what indeed 
pinxcil lo l)c |)ro|)hcik) lhat his brother in the excess of grief mig^it 
dicuU- lo abandon thoughts of sovereignty and retire to a hermitage 
((.. anti 7.. |)|). At the subsequent meeting between the 

bioiluis Ihnsa gave Ircsh proof of his deep fraternal affection. 
Infoililt’d oi his noble brother;/} arrival, the Prince moved at once by 
bioilicib alletiion and grief for the late King, *all but poured out his 
lib .lion,; wiih a gushing torrent of tears.' When the elder Prince, 
aliii u luxnig his pent-tip feelings in a passionate embrace of his 
bowlu I ihii w Inmsell speechless on a couch, Harsa lay in silence by his 
sitb oil .1 blaiikei laid on the ground. 'Glancing ever and anon upon 
ho illlii led bioiher. he Icli his heart almost split into a thousand parts.’ 

.IS ilu .niilior piihily reinaiks. ‘ihc sight of,a brother is a reju- 
\iiMsienn nf sot row' (G. af/A 7 '.. pp. 

Deep as was his allot I ion lor his brother, Har$a was presently to 
show ihai he was capable of .sacrificing even this feeling at the"higher 
t.ill ol duly. When Rajyavardhana, altogether overwhelmed tvith 
sMiiow lor his father’s death, announced his astounding resolution to 
rciiie to a hcnniiage and a.skcd Harja to assume Sovereignty, the 
' iiiiious \ounger Prince could only wonder in his mind how 'this man 
h.is. like the vilest of mankind, instigatec] me, as one ready for any 
iL i’d. lo ihis atrocious act, as if 1 were no‘child of Puspabhuti's line, 
no son of our sire, no younger brother of his own, void of affection and 
d( U’( led in lault.’ Moved at once by the affliction of his father's death 
.intl Ills brother’s impending retirement in the prime of life, he decided 
111 I IS mind lo follow Rajyavardhana’s example. The sin involved in 
disohe) iiig his brother, he conchiclcd. he would dispel by ‘austerity in 
.1 he r milage ’ (C. and 7 \, pp. 171-173). 

I he iragic death of Rajyavardhana added an intenser touch of 
peiignancy lo Harsa*s affection for his brother. After Harsa had ordered 
.m immediate inarch against the Gaiida King to satisfy his vengeful 
feelings, the memory of his lost brother broke upon him in the solitude 
of Ids bed-chamber with gushing tenderness. He ‘wept long and 
sik‘nily/ while reflecting upon the sad end of so vigorous a frame sur- 
piissing even that of his father. He also thought of his own baseness in 
Mir\ iving sucli a noble brother and even forgetting Him in the greatness 
of his own rage. He ended by upbrading destiny for ‘parting a pair of 
h;ippv brothers with hearts blessed in the union of mutual love ’ (C. 

and 7 *.. pp. 188-189). 

riu' afTectionalc memory of his brother ms, a^in, recalled to 
II.11S.1 by all inc idcnl i\\ the coui.se of his march <igainst the Gaudas. 
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After Har$a had for some liine advanced by ceaseless marches agiiitisi 
the foe, he heard that Bhancli was encamped quite near with spoils of 
Rajyavardhana's victorious campaign against the Malwa King. At this 
news ‘the fire of brotherly grief woke again, his courage gave way and 
he retreated into the darkness, as it were, of a swoon*. Meeting the 
faithful and sorrowing noble who in his paroxysm of gi*icf fell at the 
King's feet with a cry, Harsa ‘rose, and advancing with loiu ring sieps 
uplifted him and clasping his neck in a close embrace; wepi long and 
piteously.' Then, when both had calmed iheir grid a link Haisa 
hesird from Bhandi the full facts of his brother’s death (C. a>ni 7’., 
pp. 223-24). 

It was after Rajyavardhana's death that the robust cpialiiies of 
Harm's character developed themselves. The passionate cry of grief 
and indignation which broke from his lips at the news of his brother s 
murder betokened the emergence of the fiery spirit which Harsa seems 
to have inherited from his ancestors. ‘Except the Gaiicla King', he 
cried, ‘what man would by such a murder abhorred of all the world, 

lay such a great soul low.*.Apart from that ignoble wretch, in 

whose minds would my lord’s heroic (|ualiiies find no favour ?’ (C. and 

T., p. 179). Under the advice ol his faithful minisier, Siipluinada, 
Harm's implacable ihirsi lor vengeance was widened into a ihiisi lot 
uiiivci'Sid concpicst and domination. (niided by such Icclings. lie* 
uttered his terrible vow which deserves to be c|uotcd in lull. By the* 
dust of my honoured lord's feet,* he dec laied, *1 swear that unless in a 
limited number of dayi I clear this earth of (iauclas, and make it ivsouiid 
with fetters on the feet of all Kings who are excited to insolence by the 
elasticity of their bows, then will I hurl iun sinlul sell, like a moth, into 
an oil-fed flame.’ This was followed.by his issue ol a proclamation in 
sonorous terms requiring all Kings up to the furthest known limits to 
accept the alternative of submission or fight (C. and T., pp. 186-188). 
The ‘fit of anger’ into which Harsa fell on hearing the tidings of his 
sister’s and brothcr-indaw’s fate (C. and T,, p. 175) gives us the first 
indication of his fierce spirit. Wc can similarly detect the dawn of his 
desire for military glory in the remonstrance which he addressed to his 
brother on the latter’s decision to march alone againsst the Malwa King. 
To quote his concluding words, ‘Whence ihis your arm’s excessive 
greecliness that you desire alone to citiaff the ambrosia of fame ?’ ((.*. and 
T.. pp. 175-6). 

Baca’s description of the. ensuing campaign discloses some other 
pleasing traits of his hero’s character. A pretty anecdote told of Har^ 
at the beginning of his march illustrates his robust gcxxl .<cn.se. Bana 
tells us how while the King was staying at the place of departure, a 
newlv made golden seal slipped from his hands and falling face down- 
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u.ii<In iJ|Hin ihc grotiiul, (lisiiiuiiy marked tlie lines of iu letters upon 
ilu’ <li \ miikI of the .Sarasx-aii's bank. ‘I'he courtiers, who toedt this to be 
an «\ il oiiu ii. were depressed. But the King, contemptuously disiniss- 
nij{ dll- iiiurpielaiion of ilie ilull-witted ‘rustics’, took it to mean that 
‘dll- f.ndi shall'be stamped with the single seal of my sole commnad’ 

if find j). H|8). 

I hr rpiscMlc ol Haisa s departure for the Vindhyas for the rescue 
<il Ihigitss Uaj>a.vH brings into clear relief another admirable feature 
III ih( Kings chaiacur. namely his rare affection for his sister. When 
iIm King kill inanhed ior a number of days, he heard from Bhandi 
<11 dnis iioi .i|)|Har why) ilie tragic news of Rajyasri’s flight to the 
\ iii.lhv.i hiuM where all trace of her was lost.. The King immediately 
(il I idi it lninsrll 1(1 .Sian for the searih, leaving Bhandi to take charge of 
till .iiinv .iiul (oniimie the inarch (C. and 7 '., p* 224). Directed by a 
s.ih.n.i voiiih. the King reached the hermitage of the Buddhist teacher 
4)ii.iLiiaiiiiira to whom he unburdened the cause of his grief in the 
li.lliiuing louching words : ‘I have only one young sister left, who is 

I he soli* link that keeps up my life, now that I have lost all my loved 
k nil hill. Now she, while wandering fearful of outrage from her 
(iiiMiiiN. entered the thickest of this Vindhya forest... .Night after 
mg!ii wi* ha\e been ceaselessly exploring the wood in search of her, 
hill ui h,i\e not found her/ A mendicant having arrived just at this 
iiioiHcni u iili the news that a young woman, overpowered by inis- 
luimiK . fhoiigh highly prosperous lorincrly, was about to mount the 
iiiiK i.il |»\ic, Ilarsa beiame apprehensive tif his sister. ‘vSpeaking with 
(liiliiiiiiN in bioken aiienls, with his voice thoked and his eyes lull of 

II .11 hi i n(|uiie(i ahonl the where.diotit.s and other particulars ol this 
V.••III.Ill 1 ..iihering fioin the mendiiant’s agitated words’ that this was 
iimIi I il his poor sister’ the King ;nul his party rushed in j list in lime 10 
pK '< ill ihi .'iwfnl iragcdy (C, and 7 \. pp. 240-249). With what tender 
i.iir till King nursed his sister after her rescue from a terrible death 
will In* loll I in anoilrcr place. When the Princess at length asked her 
hinihfj \ permission to assume the red robe of a Buddhist nun, Har?a s 
irpb '.j'owcd how well he could combine the kingly regard of his duties 
with his liaiernal affection. His immcdiaie paramount duty, he told 
ihf Ihitldhisi teacher, was to look after his sister. *My sister, so young 
atiil V., iti(.f| |)v adversity, must be cherished by me for a while, even if 
il no nh, s I he neglect of all my royal duties.* He, however, could not 
bill Ml.ill his vow whidi he had made ‘in the presence of all the world' 
fill ihi ilrsnIK lion of the in.solciii ciiciuics who had slain his brother. 
Ill. fill II hni, loiiveyeil to ihc teacher his desire that thenceforth while 
In* i!oi h.ii ;eil his vow. Ills sister should remain at his-sidc and be coiii- 
foiied b\ ihi* ieacher‘s discourses. At the end. he assured the teacher 
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in a tone of remarkable resignation, when he had accomplished his 
design, he and his sister would assume the red robe together. Graiiiicd 
with the teacher's compliance, the King reuirned with his sister and 
the holy man to the camp along the (»angcs {C, and pp. 

The high resp^a with whuh llar^i trcaled llivakaramitia 
throughout the episode just menuoned, iiulkaics his applet iaiioii ol 
learning and character. Discerning patronage of these cpialities is also 
proved by Bana's account of his first reception by the King. As the 
author states with commendable candour, when he was first introduced 
into the King's presence, Harja declared that he would not see Bana 
without showing him favour, friiis last follows the rendering of Kane, 
p. 158, which is to be prefeired to C. and T., p. 66]^ At the same time, 
addressing his favourite who sa!t behind him, the King said, IHe is a 
great gallant.' When the courtiers taken aback at this curt remark 
remained silent, Sana,ventured to address the King a mild remons* 
trance. Har$a however, to continue the author's frank narrative, did 
not tvelcome him-tvith any signs of favour, but only revealed his inward 
pleasure by a gracious glance. Keuirning 10 his own (|uaiieis. Iklna 
c'onclt)dcd from the King's behaviour (hat he evidenily wished die 
author to be virtuous, 'for lords leath propci behaviour lo dieir 
dcpendanis even without words by granting them an appropriate 
reception.' Bana's pt'cscience was fully justified, lor, as he naively 
remarks, when the King learnt his true character, he was received with 
the highest honours and he shared in the King's wealth, his hours oL 
unbending and his state dignity' (('. and 7 \, pp. J'he memory 

of Haf$a’s liberality to Bana was preserved by the rhetorician Mammata 
in his Kavydlafftkara, See Gajendrag-adkar, Introd., p. xlii). 

Sana’s picture of Prabhakaravardhana’s chief queen Yasovaii 
reveals her as an example of the heroic women of Ancient India. In 
the Formal account of her character (C. and T., pp. 102-104) with which 
Bana introduces her to his readers, she is described as ‘the centre ol 
all creatures' love,confidcncc, duty and felicity, who tipon the King’s 
bosom shone like Laksmi on the bosom of Hells' Van(|uisher.’ Sana's 
numerousTeTerences to her in the course of the sid^secpient narrative 
illustrate the realistic traits of her character. In describing her con¬ 
dition during her pregnancy, Sana gives us a hint that she was not only 
a devoted wife but also a dutiful daughter and an excellent housewife 
(C. and T., pp. 106,109. Cf. also the touching reference to her parents 
in her parting address to her son to be mentioned below). In her noble 
reply to her husband^s proposal for Rajyasri's man'iage, she expressed 
her sense of the eternal duty of wifely submission and the perennial 
maternal love for a daughter far exceeding that of a son. 'Mothers, 
your Majesty', she said with tearful eyes, 'are to their daughters no more 
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inilccil than mir.scs, useful only in rearing them. In their bestowal the 

I. iilu-i is I he judge. Love lor a (laughter, however, far far exceeds love 
luj .1 son. |iitv causing ihe dilleienec’ (C. and T., p. 123). The great 
i|ii.dines ol ihe ( )ueen's ( h.ii.u ler were shown to their fullest advantage 
on the occasion ol her hushaners latal illness. It was in consonance 
uiih hei deep conjugal allection (hat she was found by Harsa **seated 
.11 the Kings side, and touching him on head and breast, her eyes 
swollen with ceaseless weeping, fanning him and crying, again and 
ag.iin. inv lord, arc you asleep’ ?” '(C. and T., p. 141). When all hope 
of h( I luishand’s lecoven was over. Ya.sovati resolved to offer that 
siipfcme piool ol wifelv dexoiiou that has so often adorned the annals 
III \Nniii.inhi»od in this coutitrs viz,, self-iinmolation in the burning 

II. iine I he scene that lollowed {C. and T., pp. 151-5) was one of as 
Mihifiiic a sacrifice as has even been recorded in-the annals of history. 
\s the (hicen issued forth frotu her apartments on her fatal journey, 
she he ld a pic ttiie ol her husband in her hand ‘as steadfast as her heart, 
uhcic* he dwell, was lixed on death.’ Lovingly she clasped her lord’s 
spc.n shah: belore his utnbrella, she .shed tears as a kinsman; the roan 
ol ihc c,i«;ccl lions took her heart captive, resembling, as they did, her 
hiish.inirs mierance. With her mind fixed on death, she bade tender 
laic well even to the King’s favourite hounds, the domestic birds and 
the M i\ iiees about the palace. But her awful resolve was soon to be 
subjected to a more strenuous test. At the sight of her ‘youngest and 
de.iiest son’ w'ho at this moment flung himself at her feet with a pit'eous 
(i\. she could no longer restrain her pent-up feelings. With bosom 
heaving convulsively, throat choked with sobs, and lips quivering with 
agony, she closed her eyes and let flow a torrent of tears. Then 'like 
some tnean woman’ she uttered a long and loud lament. With anguished 
heaii she ‘recalled to mind from the day of the Prince’s birth all the 
c hildish vears when he lay in her bosom.’ As her thoughts recurred to 
home and kin, slic addrcs.scd be.sccchingly her parents, cried to her dear 
c Idc i son Lir away and lameiued her daughter now settled in her father- 
in law’s house. In true feminine fashion she ended by reproaching fate 
and her unloriunatc .self. But this first outburst of grief so character¬ 
istic of her womanly nature immediately gave way to a supreme sense 
of duty indicative of her heroic spirit. With circumstantial detail the 
author tells us how the Queen, after lovingly raising her son and wiping 
his .streaming eyes, deliberately wiped her own tears, arranged her 
tresses, replaced her upper garment, washed her beautiful face and 
wiped her hands. Then looking intently at her son, she addressed him 
in words that deserve to live as one of the most splendid specimens of 
heroic utterance in our literature. She begins by. reminding the 
Prince that her love for her son, great as it is, must give xvay to her duty 
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to her htuband. Tt is, not, dear, that you are unloved, withoivt noble 
qualities or deserving to be abandoned. With iny very bosom’s milk 
you draiik up my heart. If at this hour my rcganl is not towards you,* 
It is that my lord’s great cundescensiou cuines liei'wecn us.’ Next to her 
husband she owes a duty to her raiiiily. In woids worthy of a great 
queen, she says ‘I am the lady of a great house, Imh'ii of a stainless 
ancestry, one whose virtue is her dower. Have you forgot ten that 1 
am’ the lioness-mate of a great spirit who like a lion had his delight in a 
hundred battles. Daugluer, spouse, mother of heroes, how otherwise 
could such a woman as I, whose price was valour, act?’ Proudly 
she recalb how she has had her fill of earthly greatness. ‘Thb hand 
Iiad been clasped by even such a hero, thy father, a chief among 
Princes... .Upon this head have the subservient wives of countless 
feudatories poured coronation water from golden ewers. This forehead, 
in wearing the honourable fillet of chief queen, has enjoyed a thing 
scarce accessible to desire. These breasts have worn robes swayed by the 
wind of chowries tvaved by captive wives of foes; they have been sucked 
by sons like you. U|x>n the heads of rival wives have these feet been 
set;~they have been adorned with diamond-wreaths of diadems by the 
bending matrons of the whole capital’. Proceeding, the (|ueen describes 
in burning language the misery of surviving her husband and the duty, 
even die glory, of dying while still unwidowed. ' ‘I cannot endure to 
make unavailing lamentations for a burnt husband. Going before, 
like the dust of your father’s feet, to announce his coming to the 
heavens, I shall be high esteemed of the hero-loving spouses of the gods 
. .Not to die, but to live at such a time would be unfeeling.' Clenching 
her speech with the resolute words, ‘Not in the body, dear son, but in 
the glory of loyal widows would I abide on earth,’ she appealed to her 
son not to oppose her heart’s desire. The closing scene summed up by 
the author in two sentences of concentrated pathos shows how even the 
iron stoicism of the Queen was blended at the last moment with a 
feminuie touch. ’Having embraced her son and kissed his head, the 
(^ueen.went forth on foot from the women’s quarter’ and amid the 
citizen’s lamentations procccdcil to the .S:ira.svati’s bank. Tlicn hxiking 
at the fire with a woman’s timorous glahces, she plunged into it ‘its the 
moon’s form enters the adorable sun.’ (C. and T., p. 155). 

If Yafovati is a historical example of the class of heroic women 
who have from time to time adorned the annals of our ancient land, 
her daughter Rijyairi is a specimen of its eternal type of tender woman¬ 
hood. Married, at the approach of womanhood to a bride- 
gromn approved by her parents, she betrayed in the bridal chamber 
all the mingled feelings of bashfulness, alarm and grief usual on such 
Occasions (C. and T., pp. 130-131). The calamities which subsequently 
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l>cFf:ll her—the slaying of her husband and her own cruel imprison- 
niciii—were such as were unknown to her more fortunate mother. It 
was not, however* the spirit of heroic sacrifice but sheer despair that 
diov(* her ultiniaiely to prepare for her seirdinmolation. Having been 
M-ni away from the capital through the action of a noble called Gupta* 
as liana t(‘lls us in his summary of the Princess's misfortunes* she [leard 
the lu ws oi her brother's death and reftised to take food. Then ‘faint 
from want of fiKKl she wandered miserably in the Vindhya forest and 
at Iasi in her despair resolvc<l to mount the funeral pyre* (C. and T., 
pp. t»v» 'lO. I Ins note of despair is also struck in the description of 
her (oiHliiioii h\ Rajyasrrs lady-in-waiting* as she was preparing for 
liet ii.igit en<l. As the venerable lady declared to the young Buddhist 
menilu.im who had been attmcied to the spot by the women*^s cries : 

* I hi^ oiii misircss. being helpless through the death of her father and 
flis.ippe.iran(e of all her other relatives, in her excessive tenderness of 

hr. ui .iiid < iiihllcss desolation_is now entering into the fire* (C. and 

7 '.. pp. a.|.|-iri). When Harsa arrived in* the hick of time to save her 
fifim .1 horrible death, the Hood of tears that burst from her eyes testified 
to h< i warm alfedion for her long souglu-for and just recovered 
Inoihri. while the readiness with which she allosved herself to be led 
awa\ tioiii the lire by llarsa proved her dutiful submission. Wc have 
allothn glimpse immediately afterwards into the tenderness of hei* 

ii. itlite in the statement that tears again filled her eyes at the sudden 
sliiN k ol the news that the Buddhist teacher had known her husband 
(d. and 7 '., p|), 249-250). When at length she again addressed her 
broiher. the mann.er and matter of her speaking reflected once more 
her gentle nature. ‘Sire** said the attendant through whom the 
Pi in< iss conveyed her request ‘in a whisper,* ‘the Queen bids me say 
that she never remembers to have uttered before a loud remark in your 
Highness's )>resence* far less a command.* But her misfortunes made 
her lorgei her due respect. ‘A husband and a son,* she explained in 
laiii»uag<' bespeaking the eternal type of India*s womanhood, 'is a 
woman's irue support; but to those who are deprived of both, it is 
imiiiodrsiv even to continue to live as mere fuel for the fire of misery.* 
As she had given up her resolution to die owing to the opportune 
;m i\al o( lu'r brother, she now begged his permission to assume the red 
roln* of a Buddhist nun (C. and T., p. 254). Needless to say, she 
willingly af cjuiesced when Harsa arranged to take her and the Buddhist 
icai her along with him and returned to his camp along the Ganges 
banks. (For some further references to Rajyairi, see Life of Hiuen- 
7 Voi(r. Beal's tr., Ch. V). 

If the Kings* the Queen and the Princess of the Royal House of 
Ptispahhuii are present^ before us in all th^ir admirable aspects, its 
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most implacable adversaries, the Kings of Mahva and Gauda arc painted 
by the author in the blackest colours. Introducing to the two Princes 
Rajyavardhana and Harsa, the terrible news of the slaying of Graha- 
varman and barbarous imprisonment of his Queen by ‘the wicked lord 
of Malwa’, the messenger says, ‘It is the way of the vile, like fiends, to 
strike where they find an opening (C. and T,, p. 173). If Dana is to 
be believed, the Malwa King was as faint-liearted in fight as he was 
adjept in villainy. 'I'hc Malwa army, it was reported to Harsa, w^as 
defeated ‘with ridiculous ease* by Rajyavardhana, and a list ol the booty 
captured by the latter was afterwards displayed by Bhandi to Harsa 
(C. and T,, pp. 178 and 225). 

The character of the King of Gauda, the other formidable enemy 
of the Pu§pabhuci line (who has been identified with Sasaiika, King of 
Karnasuvarna in Hiuen-Tsangs contemporary account) is again and 
again referred to by Bana with the utmost abhorrence., Harsa himself, 
in the first outburst of his grief and indignation, is said to have exclaim¬ 
ed that the slaying of such a noble and heroic soul, at the very moment 
when he had laid aside his sword, was an act of infamy of which only 
‘that ignoble Tvretch’ w^as capable. The Prince goes on to say that he 
forbears even to mention the miscreant's name for fear of soiling his 
tongue with a smirch of sin (C. and T,, pp. i7«)'*8o). In his speech 
following Harsa's utterance to which reference Inis been made above, 
General Siiphanada ridiculed the folly of the knavish (ianda King in 
rousing the vengeance of Harsa,iind he urged his inasiei to take up arms 
immediately for the destruction ol ‘this meanest of the (iaiidas.’ A((ept- 
ing his advice with, enthusiasm, Harsa declared that he was ashamed 
even to cry out helplessly so long as ‘this vile ouiiasi ol a (iaiida King, 
this world-contemned miscreant, survives, like a cruel thorn in my heart.’ 
He followed this up wdth the terrible vow, to wdiich reference has 
been made elsewhere, for clearing this earth of Gaudas within a limited 
number of days (C. and T., pp. 182-87. The story of Sasahka’s trea¬ 
cherous murder of Rajyavardhana, agreeing in the main with the other 
contemporary account of Hiuen-Tsang, has been generally accepted as 
authentic. But good reasons have recently been given for doubling 
the genuineness of this account. For a good summary of these argu- 
mcntSt.see History of Bengal published by the Dacca University, 1943, 
App. II, pp. 71-76. It is moreover a dcmoimrated fact that Harsa inspite 
of his famous vow failed to win any pernianeiu .success against .^asahka, 
see of), cit., pp. G4-66, 68. This proves that Bana’s low estimate of the 
latter's character had not enough basis in fact). 

Of the Princes in immediate attendance on Rajyavardhana and 
Har$a, Bana makes frequent reference to their cousin Bhandi, who 
seems to have been the most zealous of their faithful servants. While 
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ILuvi was ridifig by Ibrccd niairhcs lo ntlciul his dying fathers bctl- 
side at die capital, Bhandi was one of tloose young nobles who repeatedly 
but in vain, tried to make him take food (C. and T., pp. 135). At the 
n.ij'it meeting between Prabhakaravardhana and his dearly beloved son, 
it was Bhandi who explained to the anxious King that the Prince had 
taken no food for three days (C. and T., p. 142). In the grave crisis 
overtaking the Royal House after Prabhakaravardhana’s death, it was 
Bhandi whom Rajyavardhana selected to accompany him in the cam¬ 
paign against the King of Malwa (C. and T., p. 175). After Rajya- 
vaidhana had been done to death by the Gauda King, Bhandi reached 
Ilaisa’s camp with the spoils ol the luckless King’s victory over the 
Malwa army. The pathetic scenes following the meeting between the 
(t)usins, to which relcrcncc will be made elsewhere, testify to Bhandi's 
all(( lionaie regard for his late master. Immediately aftenvards Hafsa 
himself started for the Vindhyas for the rescue of his sister, leaving the 
iniMed Bhandi to continue the advance against tlie Gaudas (C. ajid T., 
pp. 223-224). 

Although Bana*^ references to Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, 
die iwo sons of the Malwa King, are less frequent, they seem to have 
been very trusted and faithful followers of the King. At the first 
.nulience given by Harsa to Bana, the king, spoke his mind 
lo one of them sitting behind, who is described as his 
hivonrite {C. and T,, p. GG). When Har?a proceeded to the Vindhya 
luimilage of Divakaramitra the Buddhist teacher, he is expressly 
Milled 10 have been attended by Madhavagupta (C. and T,, p. 235). 

doming to the great ofllicers of state,*we have welcome glimpses 
inio die (haracters of only two of them, namely General Sirphanada 
•nul du* elcphant-cominander Skandagupta. In the crisis 
lollowing Rajyavardhana’s murder, they took advantage of their 
age and (xperieiu’c to iinprcs.s their precious advice upon the youthful 
ll.nN.i. riic General, who is described as a friend of Har§a*s father 
and a veteran of many wars, made a highly characteristic sp)eech. He 
lu g.in by exposing the folly pf ‘the tvretch,’ the Gauda King, who had 
daii-d 10 risk the vengeance of Hai'§a. He extolled in general terms 
ihr gieaincss of heroes to whom the giving and suffering.of wounds in 
baiilr oiu weighccl the regard for their own bodies. Addressing the 
King wiilh ivfcrcncc to the immediate situation, the impetuous general 
linalK a'ikcd him to embark upon a course of universal conquest for 
Ills own idory and for'the protection of his people. 'Think not of the 
Gaiid.i l^iiig alone; so deal that for the future no other follow his 
ex.iiiip|i.... Relimpiishing the grief proper to co\vards» appropriate* 
as die lijiiii a lawn, die royal glory whidi is your heritage. .’You are, in 
iLuL<aia|fl\sin which has come to pass, the only.Se^ left to support the 
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cart]i\ . My lord's body, baked in ihe flame of humiliaiion, caiinoi wiiln 
out the cool application of crimson sandal-unguent of foes be relieved o 
this dire fever of pain* (C. and T., pp. 182-186). 

If Siiphaiiada in his fiery address sounded a trumpet-call to battle 
and conquest, Skandagupta's advice was one of caution against over 
confidence. , It was justified not only by the recent fate of Rajyavar 
dhana but also by reference to a large number of curioiw historical 
^instances. .'Dismiss, therefore,* such were the speaker’s cautious words, 
'this universal confidingness so agreeable to the liabits of your own land 
and springing from innate frankness of spirit’ (C. and 7 ’.. i<)i-i94. 
The position of the youthful Har$a at this moment in relation to the 
two officers above-mentioned reminds one of that of the young Akbar 
at .his accession with regard to Bairam Khan). 

Among other courtiers mentioned by Bana, the figure of the young 
physician Rasayana who attended Prabhakaravardhana in his last illness, 
is very attractive. He is introduced to us as a young doctor holding a 
hereditary position in the Royal Household. Though only about 
eighteen years of age, he had mastered all the eiglu branches of the 
Ayurv'eda and he was perfectly familiar with the diagnosis of disease. 
While all the other physicians comforted Prince Harsa tvith hopes of 
the King’s speedy recovery, Rasayana stood silent with downcast looks. 
Pressed by the Prince to state the facts of the King’s case, Rasayana 
commiued suicide by throwing himself into the (lames to avoid break¬ 
ing the unwelcome I'lews to his youthful master. 'Hie high eulogy 
which the Prince pronounced upon him may be regarded as a fitting 
tribute to his rare nobility of soul and love for his patron and 7 \, 
pp. i44-»4r))- 

We may refer, in the next place, to Ikinn’s plcu.sing picline oi ilie 
conduct of the courtiers after Prabhakaravardhana’s dcalli—a picture 
which, though drawn in general outline, must have been based upon 
a substratum of truth. On the next day after the King's dcatlr, as 
Bai.ia tells us, the King's favourite servants, remembering the many 
virtues of their departed master, abandoned their wives and children. 
‘Some consigned themselves to precipices, some sutioned themselves at 
holy fords in tlie neighbourhood. Some spread couches of grass and 
quited their great sorrow by abstinence from food; some plunged like 
moths into the flame. Some took vows of silence am! sought refuge on 
the mount of snows; some lay on couches of twigs along tlic Vindhya 
slopes... .Some assumed retl robes, some bound the ascetic's knot upon 
their heads and made Siva their refuge. Others reached old age in 
sylvan hermitages, others, finally, took vows and roamed as -snayen i 
monks.' (C. and 7 '., p. ifii). 

We mall close this paper witli Bapa's estimate of two renotvned 
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ascetics, c//z. ihc .Civile saint Dhairavacarya and the Buddhist teacher 
Divaknrainiti’a. As drawn by Sana’s master-hand, they are shown to 
resemble cacli other in being friends and confidantes of Kings, but to 
differ in almost every other respect. As regards Bhairavacarya, the 
realistic trails of his character are well brought out in the episode of 
his relationship with King Pu$pabhuti. Coming to the capital of the 
devout Saiva King, he was immediately received with the highest 
honours. Hhairavacarya’s success at court was due as much to his 
shrewdness and worldly wisdom as to the fame of his wondrous powers. 
WItile reporting his arrival to the King and on each subsequent visit, 
he prc.scnted to Pii$pabhiiti through his faithful disciple Titibha five 
silver loiu.scs. On one occasion he went a step (further and presented 
a wonderful sword which, as he gravely assured the King, had been 
a((|iiited fiom a Jlrahinaraksasti (srill. 'the ghost of a wicked Brahmana*) 
by his brahman disciple Patalasvamin. When the King prcKeeded to 
visit bhairavacarya, the saint offered his distinguisheci ^est the high 
honour of his own seat, which the King of course politely declined. 
Funher, the saint, while declaring his indifference to riches from his 
very birth, modestly offered to the King the gift of his ‘few hard-won 
s\ babies of knowledge* and his ‘small store of merit acquired by humble 
scr\i(c ol the holy Master Siva.* Returning the King’s visit, Bhaira- 
xacarya displayed his indifference to svealth and power by politely 
ttiining down the King's offer of ‘himself, his harem, his court, and his 
iifasury.’ When the King’5 confidence had been fully won, Bhairava- 
(arya sc<icily sought and immediately obtained the help for which he 
had evidently come all the way from his Southern home. In words 
bespeaking his single-minded zeal for his own salvation, Bhairavacarya 
tolil the King that he had, by a crorc of muttered prayers and wearing 
black gailands, clothes and unguents, performed in the great burning- 
ground (he exordium of the potent rite called Mahdkdlahrdaya/ The 
completion of this rite by laying a goblin could only be performed with 
the King’s assistance supplementing that of the teacher’s three disciples. 
At the ensuing ceremony the King, armed with sword and dagger, 
protected one quarter, while the other quarters were guarded by the 
leathers three disciples equally well-armed. Entering ‘the cage com¬ 
posed ol their arms,* the teacher proceeded with his awful ceremony. 
If we are to believe the author, Bhairavacarya’s prescience was fully 
jtisfilied bv the result. For though the opposing fiends were allayed 
after a finiilcss resistance, the Naga deity of the region who burst forth 
from an underground chasm to challenge the participants, could only 
be subdue cl by the King’s prowess. The teacher’s parting words to the 
King. 00 .niaining the coveted position of a Vidyadhara, were those 
of gratitude* lor Puspabhuti’s unselfish help and remorse for his own 
selfishness and T., pp. 86-98). 
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The tliree disciples, who arc described as pariicipaiing in the 
saint's final rite, arc likewise |)resented to us with marked individuality 
of character. We may take them to be historical examples of the type 
of Civile mendicants, half-monk, half-warrior whom India lias known 
from early times. One of them, Tieihlia, is described as wearing the garb 
of an ordinary mendicant at the time of his lirst visit to the King. In 
striking contrast with this description is the picture of Titibha and his 
two associates, as they appeared when proceeding at dead of night to the 
great burning-ground for assisting the teacher’s performance of his 
dread rite. Bathed and garlanded, they wore on their heads turban- 
wraps that were tied up in the form of a mystic Svastiha, Wearing 
dazzling ear-rings and thick new clothes girt with golden chaii>belts, 
they brandished their sharp swords while daggers were fastened to 
their waists and bucklers with star-like.silver knobs were carried for 
their protection. In the ensuing ceremony they bore a manful share in 
fighting the formidable Naga deity of the realm. The career of these 
ascetics, after the departure of their masicr, is characteristic of their 
double nature. While Titibha, de.spiie the King’s remonsiranees 
returned to the woods, his two companions, who were men of a war¬ 
like spirit, remained in the King’s service and lived to cxcupy the front 
rank in battle and enjoy the highest honours (fJ. and T., pp. 

If Bhairavacarya is presented before our eyes as an hisiorkal 
example of the type of hard cold Brahmanical asc:etics known to our 
land from ancient times, Divakaramitra represents the class of univer- 
sallvcompassionate Buddhist saints unhappily lost to us fora long time. 
When Har$a approached Divakaramitra’s hermitage, the saint, impres¬ 
sed simply with his visitor’s extraordinary dignity and courtesy and 
actuated by his own natural kindness, received the King with such high 
honours as to elicit the latter’s highest praise. Impressed still more by 
his visitor’s courteous refusal to share his own scat, the .saint offered the 
King with remarkable miHlesty. as coming from a gi'eai leadiei, the 
gift of his ’few dro|)S of learning* which formed his sole po.s.se.ssion. 
When the King reached his sister’s side ju.st in time to .save her from 
self-immolation on the funeral pyre, he intrcKluced Divakaramitra to 
her as her dead ’husband’s second heart and our gurn/ How nobly 
Divakaramitra, who had meanwhile learnt the rank of his guest, ful¬ 
filled the guru's rcile was proved by his whole subse(|uent conduct. 
When the Princess, reminded of her husband, broke forth into a fresh 
fit of \veeping, ’the holy man, who felt that *his stoical calmness was 
threatened by the tears which gathered in his own eyes, turned a^vay 
his eye^ for a while and heaved a long sigh.’ This silent sympathy, which 
does honour to the teacher's heart, was presently changed into a mild 
all to duty. Speaking tenderly in a gentle voice, Divakaramitra 
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uinindcd ihc King that the rites of ablution had not yet been per- 
foiinrd. When the King complied with his request, the teacher with 
his uonied (ouriesy allowed some time to elapse for the brother to soothe 
ihc sisui s leclings. He then presented to the King a pearl-tvreath 
of axowcdly miraculous origin which had come into his hands by the 
icgnl.ir Mucession of pupilhood. The wreath being reputed to be an 
.mirdou* against all poisons, the teacher justified its presentation to the 
King, as y»u are ever engaged in helping all living beings' and ‘as your 
lilr di M iMA to hr well guarded'. 'I hc* teacher’s services were presently 
to Im- i(‘(|iiisitionrd lor a more urgent cKcasion. When Queen Rajya 4 ri 
r\|»i(SMd her desire to assume the red robe of the Buddhist nun, the 
King lein.iined silent. But the teacher, after addressing her his words 
of Ininloii. .isked her to abide b\ the decision of her broth 
‘W bethel thou regardcsi him as a brother, as an elder, as one beloS 
n) .IV .1 \ iiiiuius man. or as a King—thou must in any case obey h 
dll m W hen the King, after commending the teacher's wisdom, 
.isknl ili.li hum that day lorth the hrincess ‘should remain at my side 
aiiil Ik- (oinlorted with your righteous discourses and your passionless 
inviiiH liniiv and your advice.’ nivakaramitra at once complied with the 
lb nijneM with his characteristic sell-renunciation. The King, well 
pli.iMd. look his sister with the holy man and went back in a few 
in.ni ill V In his camp stationed along the Ganges banks. 
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By S. K. De 

1 he value of the Bhagavad-glld has been differently estimated by 
(litkal scholarship; but it has never been denied that it ranks, as it 
ically does, as one of the greatest religious documents of ancient India 
and holds a unique place in its religious life. That it contains echoes 
oi ihc diftereni voices of the past admits of little doubt, but its strong 
and unmistakable religious note supplies the ultimate stimulus for 
ihcir synthesis, which is not merely speculative but also practical. There 
may be some truth in the criticism that the philosophical compromise 
dial it |jro|>oscs is in some directions transcended by the mystic specu- 
laiions of the LJpanisads, by the positivist ethical attitude of Buddhism, 
or by the s( hoiastic subtlety of later systems of philosophy; but a greater 
and more ardent attempt is nowhere made to turn philosophy into 
|ira( ii<al religion and bring the individual and the universe into a 
licasonal ielation with a living go<l. As the various earlier streams of 
Iluid philosojdiical thought meet in the work, the uncertainty of its 
|)hilosophical position has presented opportunities for the exercise 
of subtlety of interpretation, on the one hand, and scepticism regarding 
its consistency, on the other; but this unique combination also explains 
the vital influence which the work has exercised over many types of the 
Indian mind. While philosophers of diverse schools interpret it .in 
accordance with their own conceptions, and critical scholars quarrel 
over the question of its consistency, its deep ethical and religious fervour 
lifts it above sectarian and scholastic considerations and supply 
nourishment to devout minds as a gospel of deliverance. 

Around a work of this character it is only natural that controversy 
should gather from the time of the early commentators to that of the 
modern critical interpreters. The questions regarding its date, its 
reiaiion to the great Epic, the synthetic unity of its teaching, its original 
form and subsec{iient modifications, its ultimate philosophical stand- 
|)oint and its religious outlook, its origin and its connexion with the 
history of Krsna-Vasudeva worship,—on these and many other connected 
problems, scholarly opinion, not only in India but also in the West, 
has been sharply divided. In the present article a detailed discussion 
of most of these difficult questions will not be our direct concern; but 
we shall briefly refer to one or two preliminary points. As to the date 
of ih^ work, authoritative opinion appears to be veering round the view 
that the work, in its present form, cannot be placed later than the 
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beginning of the Chrisiian era. Hindu tradition believes in its own 
statement that it was uttered by Kr$t.ia and Arjuna on the field of 
Kuruk$etra. Among modern Indian scholars, Telang and R. G. 
Bhandarkar claim a fairly high antiquity for the work, and argue in 
favour of placing it not later than the beginning of the fourth century 
B.C.; but Lassen and Weber bring it down to the third century A.D. 
Garbe, accepting the views of Hopkins regarding the final revision of 
the Epic as a whole, would not assign the present form of the text to a 
Ijeriou earlier than the first or second century A.D., although he admits 
that the genuine Gita originated probably in the first half of the second 
century B.C. It is not necessary for our purpose to discuss the details 
of any of these views, or come to a definite chronological conclusion; 
which by the nature of the problem is almost an impossibility. It will 
be suflicicnt for us to accept ihc almost unanimous admission ihat (In* 
work is certainly much earlier titan all the existing works of a distinctly 
devotional character, and that, as such, it rurnishes one (>1' the earliest 
landmarks in the history of the Indian doctrine of religions devotion 
(Bhakti). In view of the facts, however, that no clear Buddhistic in¬ 
fluence can be traced in the work, which shows a tendency of unifying 
cults and creeds, that it echoes the Upani^ads directly and presents 
earlier inchoate forms of Samkhya, Yoga and Vedanta, and that the 
worship of Vasudeva which it inculcates may have been referred to by 
Panini, it has never been sufficiently proved that the work could not 
have been produced in the pre'^Buddhistic period. The argument of 
its comparative modernity from its style is neither safe nor convincing; 
fpr, to take one instance, the Brhaddevatd, which hardly {presents a 
more antique style, cannot, in the opinion of Macdonell, be placed 
later than 4(K) B.C. It will be enough for us lo recognise (hai ihe pre¬ 
sumption.^ an early date has not been su((e.ssfully rebut led, and that 
most of the arguments in favom* of a laic date are mainly conjectural or 
based upon meagre and uncertain data. As the further (piesiion of the 
date of the Mahabharata itself and its subsequent revisions is yet a 
matter of controversy, it is not possible, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to determine at what period the Bhagavad-gita found its 
way into the main body of the Epic or was developed further from an 
existingmucleus; but there is nothing to prevent us from assuming that 
it could not have found its way into the Epic or further developed at a 
very late date. 

As to the process of the alleged remodelling of the work, scholarly 
opinion has not been unanimous, and there has been endless disc.u.ssion 
about its original form and character. Holt/mann maintains that the 
Gita is a Vifpuite remodelling of an originally pantheistic or Vedaniic 
poem: Hopkins thiitks that it is a Kffoaite verstoit of an oirler Visniiiu: 
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whidi in iis turn was originally a late unsectarian Upani^ad; 
(..iiIk ugards it as a popular devotional BhAgavata tract revised in a 
Vi’d.intii se nse by Brahinanistn; Dcussen is of opinion that it is a late 
piodtut o) decadent IJpani.sadic thought; Barnett believes that it is 
.1 d«M iiiiK iti ol ilie Vasiidevic euli, but that the different streams of tradi- 
tion bee .line (oniused in the mind of the author; Keith takes it as an 
riMiiisad ol ihe fivetnsvatnra type adapted later to the Ky^na cult; 
while Ih h.ilkar has lecenily pul forward the view that it represents the 
l.isi e labniate aitempt made by the Sraiita religion to defend orthodox 

l h. iiiiii.misin against the elisruptive forees of the |M>pular religion. It 
It lint iic‘( (‘ss;iiy In aciept any nl these (onjeettires., but it must be made 
dial riiai ninst nl these views ate bascil mainly on hypothetical consi- 
ih laiiniis It is iK iibi i sc ieniilit. nor is it possible without the risk of 
nbjdiiniis and eontradu tions, to split up the text convincingly and 

ii.iiah ilie alleged additions on these or similar preconceived grounds. 

it IS nni denied that, like the other |>ortions of the epic and like 
sMiiie nl ihe rpanisatls, the (tfin probably suffered occasional inter- 
jinlaiinns ni that it existed in dilfcreni recensions; but to maintain that 
ihi wm; IS a pool patchwork, or to deny that it is a powerful synthetic 
is(iiiNMon ol a panic ulai tiend ol religious thought is to mm th#* 
csMiiiial sv;nilican<c nl the poem, as well as to go directly against the 
iistimniis nl Indi.in iracliiioiv tvhich has jilways attempted, even from 
dilhtc ni pnints ol \ icw*. a synthetic interpreattion of the poem as a 
wlinlc*. It is not necessary, however, to premise dogmatically at the 
nittsci ih.ii the ('• 1 th has sticcccded in gathering up the different cur¬ 
ie tits ni ihniighi into a compact whole, but certain facts arc revealed 
l)\ the* text in its present form, which may be alTirmed wKh some 
.iiiiniini of confidence. 

II we investigate tlic traces of devotional ideas in the Upani^ds, 
uc‘ (;in see that, wdthiii their intellectual theosophy, distinctly theistic 
.md drvntinnal tendencies were giadually developing.' This may have 
be e n due parth to an innate theistic strain in the Upani$ads themselves 
.md p.nilv to the individual spiritual illumination of particular seers; 
bm It must have been also due to an inevitable compromise between 
the* high philosophy and speculation about the impersonal Brahman, 
on the one* hand, and the vivid i)opulaf faiths which, on the other, must 

li. ivc bc c M g.itiu ring round the devout worship of personal gods. The 
iitipnsonal Brahman was more and more personalised, until we have 
the ptc sc iiiation of (be god Rudra-Stva as an aspect of the Brahman in 
till s^rhii dinni: on the other haiul. ihc'largcr emotions and sentiments 
ol popni.n l.ihlis began to be justified and rcinicrprclcd by the philo- 


I Si I ft in. St pic nil>cr 1930, pp. 495f. 
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5 ophy and practices of hieratic Hraliinanisni. lin|>orunKe came lo l>c 
atiached;tb personal devotion and divine grace, but the necessity ol 
knowlc(!t|[d and practical activity still raniained. The compromise 
was probably not the re$ult of any deliberate theological attempt on 
either side; for the Brahmanical religion was as much popularised as 
the popular religioir was Brahmanised, so that in the end what issued 
was as much Brahmanical as popular. In the syncretic theism of the 
Bhagqva(UgUd, as also in the general religious attitude of the Epic 
itself, we have probably a notable instance of such a fusion of the two 
streams, the hieratic and the popular; but ihey have merged and coal¬ 
esced in such a manner that- it is dillicult now to separate them. I’he 
supposition that the popular faith was merely cngrafied on Brahman 
orihodoxy is as much unwarranted and one-sided, as the view that 
Brahman orihodoxy su])erimposcd itsell upon die populai faidi. The 
Gltn, as we possess it, is neither a purely priestly pnxlud, nor a purely 
devotional document of a popular faiili. Such deliberate theological 
artifice, as some scholars have presumed, is hardly elTcclive in .control¬ 
ling the tides of religious life. It can produce a marvellous systematic 
theological treatise, but it is hard to believe that it could create a 
genuinely religious document like the Bhagavad-giln. Having regard 
to these considerations it would be better and more historical to 
presume that the Gild embodies a certain trend ol religious thought or 
feeling as it finally crystallised itself, and therefore contains as much 
Brahmanic as popular elcmems, inseparably merged into one another. 

The incongruities of such an alliance between the high philosophy 
of an intellectual arrstcKiacy and the living fervour of jiopular senii- 
menis arc, however, so great that it is ouly uaiural dial (iiii<al siholars 
liave exercised themselves a great deal over the (onsisieiuy ol the 
compromise, apparent in the (Ilia, ol the dilfcrcnt streams of specula¬ 
tive thought and religious feeling. But one would be haidly jtisiilicd 
in regarcling these incongruities as extraneous and artificially con¬ 
nected: they form a part and parcel of its peculiar theology, and cannot 
be isolated or rejected without detriment to the peculiar religio- 
historical significance of the work. As in the Narayaniya cpiscxle of 
the Mahdhhdralarso also here we have a strange blending of divergent 
ideas and sentiments; but the speculative aspect of the Gitd is as much 
essential a& the fervid religious aspect which enlivens its speculations. 

. The incongruities, such as they are, should thus be recognised 
explained by a consideration of the probable circumstances under 
which the poem originated. Ti docs not solve the problem if die criiic 
sets about to suspect a word here and a p:is.sagc dicrc, and c’omphu cnily 
rejects or Si^parates ihcni in accordance with his a priori theories 
instead of taking iiiio account the philosophical and religious environ¬ 
ment which produced the poem and atieinpiing an intrinsic: and 
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harmonious imcrprciaiion in that light. A critical reconstruction of 
the text- from existing inaniiscvijH material of various versions and 
recensions must be definitely established before such theories can be 
broad-based; for no research can fruitfully proceed on the basis of an 
uncertain text. Critical intellect will have to work carefully before 
it can deduce a consistent system from the work, but apparent incon« 
sistencies at first sight should not be made a ground for dogmatising 
about successive recast of the work by different hands in different 
centuries. Even admitting that there are heterogeneous doctrines, 
exaggerations and repetitions, they do not by themselves prove the actual 
fact of one or more revisions. I'he theory of a recast document is 
lounded for the most part on the fact that the poem attempts to recon- 
cile so many conflicting points of view; but there is nothing unusual in 
a work adopiing this attitude in an age of genuine spiritual uncertainty. 
Ii is brilliant but supcrncial criticism which stigmatises such a powerful 
woik as “an ill-assorted cabinet of primitive philosophical opinions.”’ 
fts purely philosophical position is perhaps not quite strong^ but its 
object appears to be less philosophical than religious. It is more a 
r((onciliation of existing beliefs and speculations by the living warmth 
<»f a dynamic religious feeling, than a careless throwing together or 
bapha/ard revision of an inconsistent medley. In realising its particular 
objcd, the work was probably not making a deliberate theological 
aueinpt, but was merely giving expression to a particular tendency of 
its age, to a new situation that might have arisen out of conflict of 
\ icws. Much can be made of its apparent inconsistencies by an exag¬ 
gerated or misdirected criticism of its contents, by an isolation of 
passages Iroiu their context, and by an unfortunate-misapprehension 
nl its ir)t:il signifKahcc. The reconciliation that the work proposes may 
not have been always perfect, but it does not follow that the work was 
necessaiily a patduvork. Its unity lies in its general religious tendency 
and purpose, and the presence of heterogeneous ideas or of a fluid 
terminology is not in itself incompatible with consistent teaching, 
though it may be with systematic doctrine. In the diversity of opinions 
it alisorl)s. its .dominating note of Bhakti as a relipous attitude is clear 
nufl une»|ui\()cal. and gives a synthetic significance to its so-called 
inedlev of diverse elements. 

So mu( h has been svritten, and written with knowledge and insight, 
c»f! the xatious aspects of the teachings of the Bhagavad-f^td, that it is 
hni lu ic-ssarv within the limits of a short article to consider them here 

» III' l'(tt:ind;iik:ir fmiititlc edition of the critical text of the 

lit Hill liitlint; ihf (liffi) is now l>cing prepared by Or *S. K. Bcivalkar; let m 
fiojiT if uiM !h MMin uidilished. 

S Ifopkins /te/fgio>}.t of Indin, p. 51)9. 
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in detftiL But from whaicvcr |x>int of view ihc work is approac hed, 
it would not be right to suppose that its doctrines arc presented in a 
completely systematic form. It has not, on the one hand, the illiiniia- 
ble suggestiveness of the Upani$ads and their tentative Intuitions of 
^metaphysical truths; it does not on the other hand, possess the 
scholastic exactitude of later systems of philosophy. It probably repre¬ 
sents a stage midway between these two. There is no doubt that 
divergent ways of thought meet in it, but it .would be scarcely correct to 
regard it as a deliberate attempt at synthesis, for the simple reason that 
these somewhat fluid doctrines themselves, as the Glt^ itself as well as 
the various religious and philosophical documents in the Epic would 
indicate, have not yet arrived at such a fully articulated stage as would 
place them in explicit antagonism. But since the wprk aims at reaching 
a unity in the midst of such diversity by its undoubted religious power, 
it possesses a more synthetic character than most works of the same type. 
The work is not systematic, but it does not follow tliat it is not funda¬ 
mentally consistent or definite. We shall confine ourselves in this essay 
chiefly to the consideration of the GUd as one of the earliest religious 
works which inculcate a dear and fundamental doctrine of Bhakti. 
The philosophical background is also important and cannot be ignored, 
but the deep and fervid feeling with which it expresses certain aspects 
of an early Bhakti religion is of much greater interest. It has been 
often doubted whether the two streams, one essentially reflective and 
the other predominantly emotional, have found their complete fusion 
in the poem; but there is no proof that the one element ever existed 
independently of the other in an earlier form of the text. The essential 
and unifying inspiration of the work, however, is to be found not so 
much in this fact of fusion as in the great religious power of its warmer 
devotional element, which gives it its uni(|uc place in the religious 
history of India. 

It hasibeen already amply demonstrated by compcieni scholars that 
the fiagat/ad-gifd shows a full knowledge of the earlier philosophical 
and religious literature. The Brahmanic ritualism and its dogmas, 
which must have by this time well-nigh spent their force, arc recognised 
in many a scattered passage^ but there is an anxiety to reinterpret and 
reconcile them to its own peculiar teachings. The formal conformity 
:|0f the ritualist, who believes in the efficacy of a correct performance of 
the Vedic Sacrifice, is disapproved, but the way of ritualism is not 
altogether rejected. The cosmic purpose of the Vedic Sacrifice is still 
admitted, but it is fully emphasised that the normal ritualistic acts 
should hot be undertaken with the narrow object of specific rewards or 
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for the mere purpose of attaining merit. Those who desire lower ends, 
no doubt, attain them; but such ends do not carry them very far. Such 
merit is exhausted after a time, and there h no permanent release from 
the cycle of births and deaths. Those, on the other hand, who abjure 
all desire for the fruits of action and dedicate them to the Bhagavat 
attain mental ecjtiipoisc and elevation above their work, which lead them 
to true devotion and ultimate salvation. An attempt is also made to 
rationalise the Yajna or Sacrifice by understanding it in a wider and 
more spiritual sense, a tendency which set in at the Upanisadic period 
but which is further developed in a new way. There are many ways, 
we are told, of performing sacrificial acts, but we may distinguish the 
literal performance from the syihbolical. Restraint of the senses, 
attainment of knowledge, indeed all dutiful acts, all tapas, are spoken 
of as symbolical sacrifices. If they are done in a spirit of perfect selfless¬ 
ness, they are sdttvika; if with a selfish purpose, they are rdjasika; if in 
ignorance, they are Idmasika, The root-idea of a Yajna is the sacrificing 
ip\ the lower for the higher good. Generalising this concept, the highest 
Yajna is held to be that in which a man lays down all his cosmic desires 
and interests at the altar of the Bhagavat. Tims, accepting the authori- 
(itaiivcncss of the Hralrmic ritualism, as well as the right performance 
of (he presc ribed duties of caste and class, the GUn makes tliem subser¬ 
vient to its peculiar doctrine of Karmaii in relation to Bhakti. 

In the same way, the GUd shows a full knowledge of the diverse 
(cachings' of the Upani^ads, but mexlifies them in its own light. The 
Upanisadic doctrine of Atman-Brahman, the conception of Puru$a, and 
the somewhat late idea of ISvara are clearly represented in. the GUd, as 
well as (he Yogic methods of self-realisation, the description of Sacrifice 
as a form of Brahman and its mystical explanation, the doctrine of 
l)c\a\ann and Pitryana Avays and other minor technicalities made 
cnricin l)\ ihe Upanisads. The Brahma-vidya is acknowledged, and all 
religions implications are fully drasvn out; but the impersonal Brahman 
is fully personalised, and the efficacy of pure knosvledge for release and 
n( (In- nni(*(is(ic* methods of the Upanisads is admitted only up to a 
fcK.im poini. The Gild assures us that all this is Samkhya doctrine, 
Inn in rcaliiy i( is Upanisadic, and docs not resemble the Samkhya of 
bnn linn-s.*’' Bn( by Saihkhya, which as a technical term is contrasted 
umIi ^*og.l. is probably meant the reflective and meditative method df 
(host* who rely on knoAvledge for release; svhile Yoga is the attainment 


On tin- vritnoAvliat uncertain meaning of the terms Sftfhkhya and Yoga 
ill lilt K|»i<. si‘c ///Q, March 1932, 64, iwtnole. The question has been 
cliMu^M'd li\ IfopLiiis, in the Great Eptc of India, 
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of selfrcontrol and balance of mind by a selfless performance of ordained 
duties. 

Somewhat in the manner of the Svetdsvatra Upanisad the Gita 
speaks of three aspects of godhead* admitting two parallel manifesta¬ 
tions of Prakyti or Primal Matter and JIvatman or individual Soul* and 
regarding them both as phases of the cosmic form of the Atman or 
Bi*ahman* who is of course identilied with the Bhagavai. I'iic (IcK trine 
is metaphorically set forth in the well known description of the K^eiva 
and the Ksetrajiia in ch. xiii, where the Ksetra or the Field is presumably 
the ceaseless area (in the Saiiikhya manner) of the activity of 
Prakirti* as the seat of the conditioned soul* the Ksetrajna* who is an 
aspect of the supreme Ksetrajna* the Bhagavat* indwelling in all 
K^etras. Although the Gita does not accept the Saihkhya theory of non¬ 
active Puru^a and its silence about God* the Samkhya terminology of 
categories* which was apparently ancient* is introduced to explain the 
relation of the supreme self to the material and spiritual worlds of 
conditioned being. The evolution of Prakrti is attributed to the five 
elements and the Buddhi* Manas* Ahamkara etc.* which correspond to 
the twenty-four principles of Samkhya as phases of energising Matter; 
and the doctrine of the three Guoas is recognised in explaining cosmic 
causation and activity. The Gild also speaks of two Puriisas* the 
perishable and the imperishable* as well as a third Purusa or Purusot- 
tama, who transcends both the perishable and the imperishable* so lliai 
the three Puru^as are really one Puru.^i in three aspctis. 'This thcisiit 
Puru$a-doctrine is obviously a development of the Upanisadit teaching, 
and not of the Samkhya which denies a supreme Purusa and believes in 
an infinite number of sejjaraie Purusas. It will be thus seen that 
although the Gita employs the Samkhya terminology* it does not employ 
it always in its Samkhya signification; nor does it accept all the impli¬ 
cations of the classical Saiiikhya metaphysics. T'he Gita is openly theis- 
tic, but the Samkhya avoids the question of God. The Saihkhya 
influence is recognised in its conception of Prakfti and Puru^* but the 
dualism is reconciled by the existence of an Uttama Puriisa. It would 
seem* therefore* that some forms of inchoate Samkhya doctrine existed 
when the work was com|X)scd, but ihc latter classical Saihkhya philo¬ 
sophy was probably unknown. 

'llie Gita docs not apjicar to aiccpt the spec ilically Vcdantic 
position of the unreality of Matter* but holds firinly to the Saiiikhya in 
this respect. The term Maya is indeed employed* but the MayaMs not 
inateriai existence. It is rather the mode in which the Matter is appre¬ 
hended by the Mind* both of which are eternal verities. The Gita 
appears to agree with the Svetdivatara in making I^vara the creator of 
Maya* which however is not identical with Prakrti or with Avidya. It 
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is ihc (liviiic power of cosmic illusion whereby, through the medium 
ol Prakrti and the Gunas, the livara veils his real being.• 

rhese and other instances of absorption and reconciliation of 
(lixcrgciu philosophical ideas make it almost futile to seek in the GUd 
a ic( hni(ally perfect philosophical system, promulgated with scholastic 
a< (tn ac y and precision. Its philosophical teaching has all the character- 
isii(‘s ()l ihc confused philosophy of the Epic itself and its somewhat 
III! id icnninology. The essentially religious, rather than philosophical, 
charadcr of rhe work is also clear from the way in which certain older 
iMci.ij)hysi(al ideas arc harmonised with its clearly theistic and devo¬ 
tional aiiiiiidc. Its myslical-dcvotion.'il reconciliation-is indeed often 
l)t iiliaiH. 1)111 Ironi ihe |)oini of view of cold reasoning it docs not always 
givr ns exad inlonnation as to how contradictory ideas are to be logi- 
*.dly lonihiiud. The problem, for instance, of Che transformation of 
tin impelsonal Absolute into a personal God is solvccFby the siipposi- 
ii<»n ih.n it is due N) Maya or cosmic illusion; in other words, it is a 
m\Mii\. In the same way is explained the relation of the Absolute to 
iln woild. rile Imal union of the individiial self with the supreme, 
winib die S.uiikliya cx|)lains by the action of the purified Buddhi, is 
atinbnud in die (iHd to <li\ine giace responding to human faith and 

|m\< 

f he accepts implicity the Upanisadic Brahma-vidya in a some 
wli.it modified form, but it hardly subscribes to the extreme Upani?dk 
si.mdpoim ol (|uietism or iX'leasc through knowledge. With its charac- 
lei isiK attitude of tolerance and compromise, the Gltd does not entirely 
Iejet I the way of knowledge, of Jnana-yoga, which (designated as the 
piatiiceol the Saihkhya) teaches the intellectual intuition of tlie 
Absolute by the casting olT (snmttydsn) of all works and practising medi¬ 
tation on tile distinction between Self and not-Self. This intellectual 
gnosis oi the old Upani^ds and the Saihkhya is indeed recognised, but 
the iiieihocl is not commended because of its difficulty and uncertainty 
of sue ccss. Much easier, we are told, is the way of works (Karma-yoga), 
whi< li consists in the performance of all social and religious duties in a 
spiiit of perfect selflessness and devotion. Thus, while not rejecting the 
‘ S.hnkliya” or philosophy based on knowledge, it makes a special 
pleading for “Yoga” or philosophy based on action; for it aims at 
tcodling not so much a system of speculation as a rule of life. The 
tiadiiionardoctrine of Karman is accepted but with certain important 
mcMlifications. The GUd disapproves, as we have seen, the method of 
those who act with a desire for reward, but it does not also approve of 

(i. In titis the Glifi agrees,"ixirfially with the NSrAyatiTya conception of 
til (I, hr, ril., p. 67. 
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the view of those who push the doctrine of Kannan to its misdirected 
logical extreme and teach that inasmuch as action binds the self to 
Sanxsaia or repeated rebirth, release can be attained by a complete 
cessation from activity. 

But meditative discipline, we are told, is as important for the Way 
of Knowledge as for the Way of Action. A mood of detachment and 
equipoise (samatva) must be secured in order that works done under the 
rule of action become in the end no-works, and do not fetter the seif. 
Apart from practical Yogic methods, this is achieved, in the first place, 
by a conscientious discharge of all proper duties (d/tarmn) ; in the second 
place, works must be peiiornied wiihoui ‘aiuuliineni,' iliai is, without 
egoistic consciousness of tlie agent (Imrlrlvdhliiindna) and desire 
for tlie fruit (phaldsd); and lastly, devoid of scllish thought or purpose, 
all acts and their fruits must be dedicated to the Bhagavat, making 
every act an offering of devotion and love. The complete abandon¬ 
ment of egoism and purposivencss destroys that element in action which 
fetters the ^clf to material existence and causes rebirth, lor works done 
in this spirit are really no-works. He has truly abandoned action who 
has abandoned the interest and the fruits thereof. This is the true 
renunciation (sarhnydsa), the true control (yoga), and prepares one in¬ 
fallibly for divine grace and salvation. It involves no irresponsible 
renunciation of ordained duties, no break from wholesome social life, 
but brings into play the best elements of human nature. It is not the 
meditative inactivity taught by some philosophers, for it is a slate of 
inaction (nai^/t/irm)’a).rcachcd through right action. 

The discipline thus prescribed is not only moral but also religious. 
The.universal order of things demands activity from man, but if his 
actions are disinterested he conlorms to the categorical moral imperative 
of doing his duty because it is duty. But he also performs his dmy 
because it is the will of Coil, to whom he dedicates all his acts and the 
fruits thereof. The aspirant truly becomes a Yogin and Sariinyasin, 
disciplined in sense and intellect; but the spirit of constant love and 
services gives a spiritual significance to his merely ethical acts. Thus, 
the activism which the GUd presents is not a formal conformity to a 
prescribed code, but is based upon a knowledge or philosophy of action 
and a strong religious feeling. This makes every act of life symbolically 
an act of sacrifice, frees the self from attachment and delusion, and 
absolves it from the polluting effect of action. The Bhagavat himself 
tets the highest example of work by incarnating luinsclf from time to 
time in a cosmic spirit of sclf-siirrciulcring ^*acc for the goml of the 
world. His cosmic work is no-work because it is done in divine unsel¬ 
fishness, and does not involve him in the bondage of Karman. By 
dedicating all works to him, the devotee merges, as it were, his own 
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individual action in his cosmic action, his own individuality in his cosr 
init life. This ethical and thcistic {position gives a remarkable synthesis 
of \hv ancient fatalistic axiom of Karman with the belief in a personal 
P.mI of ^acc and love, admitting its incxorableness but tempering, 
iiiMudising and sanctifying it with the idea of divine cosmic work and 
ruder this teaching, human activity, like the divine, does not 
if.insgirss hut transcends the law of Karman. 

I lii> hiings us to the special dcKtrine of the GJtd, the Bhakti-yoga, 
tiu- %pnii of lo\e and service to a personal god. svhich supplies the iini- 
iNinv* pi mi iplr to the alliance it seeks to establish betsvecn Knowledge 
anil Woik. Kc imne iation and Devotion, rhe older philosophic spccu- 
l.ii iMii h.id .die .id\ taught that knowledge alone is the way to release, but 
tin Uittt mamtnins that this knowledge, partly won by intel- 
Iciiii.d .md p.iitiv by practical activity of a certain kind, is 
ilir Inoulcdge not of an unqualified entity, but of a Being of 
mfiiMic' giMwl cpialitics and illimitable grace. He is the Atman, Brahman*. 
Inx .im. Pm lisa or Piinisoitama. but he is also really, though inlinitelv, 
ipi.dilied In all conceivable good attributes, informing with reality the 
cKin.d bill (ondiiioned categories of matter (Prakrti) and individual 
VIII (|r.i which emerge periocHtally from Him into manifestation. 

I hr pn\M I h\ which He thus determines Himself into conditioned 
hi mi; IS 11 IS own cosmic power of illusion or Maya, which veils His true 
fi.iimc*. I he way of approach may be found through knosvledge or 
ihiciir^h .tiisieie works, but in all seekings there must be an undivided 
spun of loving demotion and service, which alone is capable of finding 
wh.ii is c \c*n hidden from the sage or the Yogin. 

The -1 ijianisacls had already prescribed certainjnethods of symbolic 
mrdiiaiion for turning the semes inward and attaining a mystical 
intuition of Kcalily. but they had also gradually reached an almost 
thc istic position of realising an alhindwelling, and albtranscending 
Bialimati. who is invested more or less with personal attributes and 
(OIK cived as Isvara. The purely intellectualistic position of meditation 
on I he unconditioned Non-manifest is characterised by-the GUd as 
Xwakia-upasana which is indeed a way of approach but which Involves 
a long and troublesome process of discipline, open only to the few. 

I I is easier to concentrate upon a concrete object of worship; and the 
\’Nakia-upasana, which is meditation upon the Absolute as a manifest 
and c one uic [)cr.sonality, is not only open to all, but also affords a scope 
for ;i direc i |)crsonal relation of love and service. 

This vital and vitalising element of Bhakti changes the emphasis 
froln the speculative to the practical, and converts what would have 
been a merely philosofihical treatise into a posverful religious docu¬ 
ment. It leaches the love and service of a personal god of lov^ and 
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grace, probably in an age when God was being lost in divergent specu¬ 
lations. It gives expression to a form of synthesis between the con¬ 
flicting conceptions of previous thinkers and ritualists, on the one han^l, 
and the popular worship of a personal god, on the oilier. It prescnis 
the worshipper with a visible object of devotion approachable at all 
times and places, and teaches the value of a harmonious combination 
of knowledge, discipline and service in religious life. As the teaching 
checks extreme rationalism, on the one hand, it tends, on the other, to 
rationalise blind sectarianism by placing it on the linn foundation of 
knowledge and discipline, and by preaching tolerance to all modes of 
worship as aspects merely of the worship of a supreme deity. Whatever 
value its synthesis of traditional philosophical and religious views may 
be held to possess, there can be no doubt that it speaks of Bhakti witli 
no uncertain voice; and it is this element which supplies stimulus to 
its synthesis and gives it whatever unity it possesses. 

There is no direct exposition or philosophical justification in the 
work of the doctrine of. Hhnkti and Prasada, probably for the reason 
that the mutual relation of th« devotee and I he deity is regarded as an 
object of realisation, and not oi de.scrip(i()n oi disdission. Ihii the 
leading ideas are clear. It may begin with l)eliel m* siaddha, and belief 
implies the recognition of an object which is true and worthy of devo¬ 
tion; but it is essentially a proper activity of the emotional possil)ilitics 
of human nature in its striving after the supreme oi the ideal, which 
affords an escape from the limits of egoism. As it is essentially an 
emotion, it implies a dualism, as well as the fact ol a li\ing personal 
relation. Tlie supreme (»r ideal, therefore, cannot be an abstraction 
or a shadow of our own minds, but it must have a concrete individual 
existence, with which loving communion is possible. Ai the same time, 
it carrot be entirely foreign to, or entirely identical with, the conscious¬ 
ness of the aspirant, in order that it may be the object of attainment. 
There is, thus, a necessity for an undivicled and endless striving of the 
intellect, will and feeling, and for an awc-ins])iring scn.se of the supreme 
and of con§cciucni humility and .sclf-surrcndcT; bill ilic striving ai 
every point touches the idea) because the unfailing and infiniic love of 
the supreme responds to the full and self-surrendering love of tlic 
individual. 

The Bhakti of the GHd is, no doubt, an emotional attitude of 
worship, which every true religion must recognise, but from what has 
been said above, it is clear that it is not a blind intensity of feeling or 
an unreasoned ecstasy, divorced from knowledge or the duties of prac¬ 
tical life. It is emphasised that emotion must have a high place in a 
religious attitude, but true emotion cannot be over-emphasised and 
isolated from knowledge and work. The true Bhakti is declared to be 
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the iiiosi \ital ol all cicinctus which contribute to that equi¬ 
poise f>i halaiuc ol mind (samnlva), in which . reason, will 
and cinoiion play (heir proper pan, because* it leads to the 
(onsetlaiion oi every au of tile to the disinterested service of 
itie l.oid I Ih* various des(ripiions of the ideal man, whether 
Itc IS i)t( jitaniii. (he SihKaprajna. (he Yoga-ru(.lha, the 
Ihalitn.ihluMa. (he (oinfKha or the BhaktaJ practically depict the same 
man ItKiked at lioiii (he points of view of Jnana, Karinan or Bhakti. In 
tilts lespei I (Ik spet iilatisc and ethical Bhakti of the GUd differs from 
(he Bliakii (il (Ik* incdi.esal emotionalists, whc3 would reject Jiiana, and 
CM 11 and le^td ecstatic passion of a mystic-erotic nature as 

csMiidal I Ik- <>itti d<Ktrine is characterised by a broader view of 
Itiiiiian pctsonali(\. and it does not, therefore, isolate the fervour of 
lell^loll\ I iiioiion iiotn intellectual seriousness and ethical activity. 

\Vc lia\e found (he satne broadness of outlook in the liberal ten- 
demies ol ilu* (',Hd ii\ recognising whatever value there was in older 
IicIk-Is and pi act ices. A similar attitude of toleration and compromise 
also inatU its \ lews about “other gods“ atul other modes of worship.* 
WIkii (Ik BItagaval tails upon Arjttna to leave all and follow him 
ixMii *•. Ik- should be undcrstcHMl as preaehing sectarian*worship, 
but (Ik (»ihi b\ Its speculative C(|uipoisc and its liberal attitude regard¬ 
ing libc-ia ol thought and worship, rises far above narrow sectarianism; 
and it a high tribute to its achievement in this direction that it has 
1 ( III itsc-ll to intcrpreiaiions other than Bhagavata, and has been under* 
siimmI as teaching even such extreme idealistic monism as that of 
5samkai.i I he jusiiluaiion of this tolerant attitude is found in the 
ic-cogniimn ol the iulinite variety of aspects in which the supreme deity 
m.i\ pieseiit ttsell to the diversity of men and minds, as well as in the 
\ic‘ws that some kind ol worship is better than none. The worship 
olfeic-d to oiIk-i ileities is represented as indirect, even if imperfect, wor¬ 
ship olfeic-d to the Bhagiivat himself. Different men are actuated by 
diffeieiii motixes and desires; but a man is as his thoughts%nd desires 


7 II thyj. \i. .i ija; i)-m; \ii. xiii, 7-11; xiv. ai-35; xvi. 1-3; jtviii. 
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M i\. 11: \ii. 21-23; !*3*25* 

ii h is. howescT, nmcwonhy that most of the other GIt2s embedded" in 
iIm JIM M Ilf K \i of the Mahdhhdiaia arc hardly sectarian in the narrow sense. Most 
ol iliiM* an* S :c l, and Iiasc the s|)ccia! object of discussing some moral or philo- 
|iiot>i - Ki. 'Micy have no special deity like .^iva or Ganeia to plead for. 
I Ik- \'i(.ikliiKi Cotii (xii. for instance, is a brief denunciation of the use 
o( iifKh .in iiii-.H and drink; the Vrtra Gua (xii'. 278) is an exposition of the 
tlfwiiiiu- ol Katnian, Saihsara etc.; the Uiathya Gltft (xii. 90-91) describes the 
siKtirs ol a Ksatri>a. See ///(^, PP* 7 f* 
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are, and attains what he seeks. T'hose who desire lower ends and 
worship lower Ibrnis receive their ends and their fruits of worship 
accordingly; for the Lord resorts to men in the way in which he is 
approached. The lower forms are really stepping stones to the higher, 
for worship offered with devotion to ^vhatsoever deity has its own 
reward, and prepares the mind to higher consciotisness. Other devotees 
attain finite ends; but the devotees of the Supreme attain him. 

Sectarian prejudice is thus disapproved by teacliing that the sec- 
taiian gods^are really .different aspects of ihc supreme deity; and the 
Mahabharata doctrine of Avaiara helped lo absoib these “{)tlier gods’' 
as aspects of or identical with the Bhagavat."’ The (Hid recognises 
different kinds and grades of devotees (vii, 16-18; xii, <)-12), for a man’s 
faith is determined according as he is influenced by the (jualities of 
goodness, activity or ignorance (xvii. 2I.; xv. 61 .). With the exception 
of scoffers a id unbelievers (xvi. i9f.), thd (Hid sliows an anxiety to 
throw the way of Bhakti o[)en to men of all castes and conditions, even 
including th.; Sudras and women, who have been excluded by Brah- 
manic orthodoxy, as well as to the feeblest seeker, the worst of sinners, 
and the ignorant who conforms blindly to Sastric injunctions and knows 
nothing higher (iii. 25-26). The Gild accepts the established social 
order, and approves of the injunctions regarding the duties of different 
castes and stages of life (xviii. 41-45; xvi. 2^-24); but its sanctifying 
theory of dcsirclcss and devotional action dcxrs not make caste or con¬ 
dition a barrier, but an avenue to salvation. 

The doctrine of Bhakti, therefore, is prcscnicd in a very simple 
and.comprehensive form, and does not show any such bewildering and 
unattractivexlisplay of analysis as the medieval cxpoueuis of the Bhakti 
cult delight to elaborate. Although various means are suggested for 
the realisation of the devotional attitude, it is recognised that no fixed 
rules can be laid down. The Bhakta need not, like the followers of 
Juana- and Karnia-kanda, practise his devotion singly or in solitude, nor 
need he engage himself in elaborate schemes of ritual; he may (x. 9) 
meet other devotees, and enlighten one another by religious discourses. 
But die feeling must mould itself according to the habits and minds 
of men. Thus, giving up of sense-desires, turning the mind inward by 
means of symbols and discipline, Yogic methods, realisation of the 
supreme being in nature and self, contemplation of divine attributes, 
constant remembrance, discourse and conversation on God, adoration 
and external worship, selfless performance of all acts as dedicated to 


10. It must be noted that the incarnations in tlic £pic Ix^long f>ecuUarly and 
almost exclusively to Visi.ui or Kfsna; we have little or nothing of the incarna¬ 
tions of other deities. 
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by mentioning these and other ways of spiritual experience and 
worship, the GHa recognises that the one supreme God, revealing him¬ 
self in clilferent ways, can be approached and worshipped by no fixed 
rule or mcihod To all men the Bhagavat is impartial, desiring in his 
inJinifc giacc the welfare of all, and resorts to men in the svay in which 
they resr)rt to him. All may approach him, and these are only some 
ol I he means. But supreme devotion in the end implies a complete 
self-surrender, not in inactivity but in selfless activity, not-in ignorance 
hut in I he fulness of^knowledge, merging one’s life in His cosmic life, 
dedicating all thought, action and feeling to Him. 

As the dcKtrine seeks to establish a personal relationship between 
the deity and the devotee, it not only invests the deity with a jjcrsonality 
and an inllnitndc of attributes, but it also emphasises divine grace on 
the one hand, and man’s need of loving devotion oti th€ other. * One 
ol ihv gtc atesi ads of divine graciousness to the world is God’s coming 
to biith honi bit ihlcssnc.ss by his own cosmic power of illusion (Maya» 
and \riling his real natttre by manifesting himself as an individual at 
the* nmr ol the world’s need. The doctrine of Avatara or periodical 
dfvuMi III godhead, which should be distinguished from the Vyiiha 
diMiiiiu igiioird iit the G////. is generally acknowledged in the Maha- 
hlhn 'hi. lint the lad ol .Avatara in this Work is probably a necessary 
coiiill.il \ to IIS proposed idciuilicaiion of Krsna-Vasudeva, whose wor- 
ship It inculcates as the Bhagavat, svilh the Supreme Being. The 
doc nine of rc|>ca(ed Avaiaras.was also necessary .to Connect him with 
e.itlici cc Hinogonic and thcriomorphic myths and legends. Vasudeva- 
Kisna is thus identified not only with Visnu, the greatest deity in the 
I ph. as well as with his various forms and incarnations, but is also 
ic laied to si\a, Brahma and other gods of rival sects, who arc subsumed 
iindei one stipirinc name. In this way the doctrine attempts to estab¬ 
lish a tinifN c)f the godhead and check blind sectarian attitude by its 
soiiiewliai el.isiic and tolerant scope. The raison d'etre of the Avatara 
dcKitine. however, is found in the recognition of the supreme deity as 
I he* upholder of ilic moral order of the world, and in the somewhat 
dcisiic conception of repeated descents for setting the world right. 
I ookfil .11 fioui another point of view, the doctrine implies the deifica¬ 
tion ol ilu -htiman, a belief in superior beings who become the emberfi- 
incnt ol ihc divine. It affords, therefore, tangible and effective divine 
idc .ib low.ncis which imperfect mortals may strive and grow. 




SIIUj/VUn-DAULA AS A DIPLOMAT 

(i7^>5-75 A. n.) 


By A. T. M. Kualilur Rahaman 

After the treaty of Allahabad (i6 Aug., 1765), Shiija-iid-daiila was only the 
NawaB of Oudh and that too with certain limitations. His foreign policy was 
now controlled by his patron, the government of the East India Company at 
(3alnt(ia. Kora and Allahabad had been taken auMy from him and given to the 
KiiijK*ror, Shill) Alani. The Wi/arat had also been transferred from him to the 
Em|)cror’s own son. And NajilMid-daula, the Mir Bakshi, continued to rule over 
Delhi and ihe royal family staying there. 

Such was ihe sad result of Slttija*s schemes and-intrigues In the past;:*‘“In 
fan. he had a prosideniial esta)K* from utter niin. Besides, he could now rest 
assured atK)ut his own .safety, for he could always count upon the help of the 
much dreaded English military machine. Yet it was }u.st not in Shuja to remain 
idle. He was convinced of the futility of trying to fight the English. But he 
was not slow to use their friendship in his future designs to better his own 
position. His objective was to regain the Wi/arat, to extend his territories 
westwards and to install the Em|)eror at Delhi under his own control. 

Early in lyOG, the Emperor was alarmed about the safety of his own family 
at Delhi, because of the invasion of the Sikhs and Najib's difficulty in coping 
with them. He was well aware of the English policy of non-interference in the 
politics of Delhi. So he appealed to the Marathas for help, who immediately 
sent their agents to Allahabad to settle terms.* Shuja reported the matter to 
Calruua, depicting it in a very serious light. Clive started for Chapra and 
called a congress of the neighl>ouring slates, for bringing al)out an anti-Maratha 
league (jiily. lyfifi).'*' So ihe Emperor turned away from the Marathas and sent 
his representatives to Chapra. Shuja came to Chanra and prevailed upon Clive 
to put pressure u|X)n the Em|)eror to re-appoint him as Wazir. And this tht 
Emperor agreed to do.* 

The question of an anti-Marahta league was, however, cleverly shelved by 
Shuja, for it would then have tied him down to a policy, which would have given 
him no hope of any territorial expansion in future. He convinced Clive that “dis¬ 
tant aUiaiiccs could be of no advantage, since it is certain that neither the Jats nor 

1. Please refer to my article, Shuja ud-daula as a Diplomat (i 754 *^ 5 )» 
file Indian Historical Quarterly, March, 1913. 

2. .Scl. C'.om. Proceedings, 28 February, 1766. 

3. Ibid., Letter to Col. Smith. 

)). Calender of Persian Corrcspondt^ncei iii No. 104^. 
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the distant Rohillas (Najib) wduld ever be prevailed upon to march to our 
assistance in case of an invasion."^ He also gave him to understand that the 
assemblii^ at Chapra of the chiefs or agents of **iliosc whose alljancc may l>c 
usefuF* (the chiefs of Rohilkhand and the Bangash Nawab of Karriikhabad), 
would **detain him for several months." Clivci therefore, entnisied Siiiija with 
the **mauagcmcnt of such Treaties, as he thought convcniciii,'* with the "useful" 
group of states, provided that the approval by the government at Calcutta of the 
various terms was previously obtained." Nothing was done by Shuja al>out the 
proposed alliance. And the government at Calcutta did not put any pressure 
upon Shuja either, because the Sikhs had been expelled from the suburbs of 
Delhi by Najib Khan. 

The Maratha threat, however, reappeared in a far more alarming way ir 
1770. A huge autny under Ram Chander Ganesh, ’assisted by Visaji Krishn, 
Biniwala, Mahadji Sindhia and Tiikoji Holkar, marched up towards Hindustan 
Of the previous Maratha Jagirs in Hindustan, Najib Khan held Mirat, the chief 
of Rohilkhand were in possession of Etawa and Shakohabad, the Bangash Nawal: 
was ruling over Akbarpur, and the £m|>eror Shah Alam was (he master of Kora 
and Karra. Hence Najib, the Rohilla chiefs and the Bangash Nawab naturally 
expected that Shuja and the English wotdd make a common canse with ilKin 
against the Marathas. But they were rudely disillusioned. Slnij.i <'\(used him¬ 
self from joining the anti-Maratha coalition on the ground of his inability to 
face the Marathas without the sup|>ort of the English army.^ And the siip])ort 
of the English army was not available, l>ccausc according to the insiriu lions of 
their Home government, they could not go beyond Oudh and Allahabad, ihcir 
"line of defence." In fact, Shuja, who was in no danger of desuiKtioii at ilie 
hands of the Marathas because of the English siip|K>ri to him, was determined to 
profit by the situation. I'hc destruction of his neighbouring states I>y the 
Marathas would be all to his own advantage, because the invaders could not stay 
on indefinitely in Hindustan and must either attack him or make peace with him. 
If attacked, he could defeat them with the aid of the English army and thus take 
possession of their icnitories in Hindustan. And if his friendship was sought, 
he could easdy get a share of their newly acipiircd gains. 

Najib Khan and the Rohilla (iiiers, (hereforc, decided upon a (ompromisc 
with the Marathas, by offering to reiiirn ilieir jagirs and join ihem in an expedi¬ 
tion against the £\iglisli, for releasing the Emperor. 'The Marathas ateepied 
the offer, and evemwent so far as to allow Najib Khan to retain Mirai.^ But 
this was going to upset Shiija*s plan. So he came forward with his loijg sought 
for promise of help to the Rohillas and the Bangash Nawab against 


5. Scl. Com. Pro., 12 Aug., 1766—Letter Clive 9 c Carnac, 15 July. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Sel. Com. Pro., 21 June, 1770—Letter Dundi Khan. 

8. Scl. Com. Pro., 26 May & 2<) Dec., 1770—Letters Har|X!r 2 May 9 c 20 Nov. 
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M.naihav I'lic Rohillas fell into the trap, and rejecting the Maratlia terms 
<»i liieiKMiip, inarched up to Pategarh, to be near Oudli and Famikhabad.* 

Muija now iried to ruin Najib Khan. Through Mahadji Stndhia, a victim 
«ii Naiil) ai Panipat. he started his intrigues-in the Maratha eainj[r.'Thc result 
uas .1 iicadtcious attack by the Maraihas on Najib's camp.'® But Tiikoji 
Ifnlk.n. with wluise family Najib had always been on very good terms, sent him 
iiiihIv inloimaiion of the plot. This enabled him to escape with his army. 

I h iMt loiih. Najib Khan, inspile of a reconciliation with the Marathas, thought 
ih.i! ihc\ had preferred to be friendly with him, while they were busy settling 
iluii ali.iiis with ihf Jais, lest they should run short of provisions. Besides he 
u.iv fniipu-d lo bclie\e lhai, the olfcr of help by Shuja to the Rohillas and the 

N.iuab, was meant in right earliest. Hence he began to correspond 
MtitiU wiih ihe Rohillas, promising his own sup|X)rt to a strong anti-Maratha 
ouliiioM Die Rohillas. accordingly, invited the Em|>cror to join them and 
pioiiiiMtl to (ondiKi him to Delhi. 'I‘hc Emperor agreed to the projx)sal and 
.I'kul hi> \\ .i/i) to Miteml him with his forces. Shuja was now exj)Oscd. He was 
hit pan (1 iti lose his hold im the Emperor nor to bring other |>eoj)lc*s 
^ll•^^Mm^ out ol the hie. lie esaded the pro]>oscd enterprise by making large 
d. Ill oid> hoiit tlw Koliill.is. on behali of the Empcroi, as a amditioii for his 
iii.oi li' 

ir.‘ l<nlidl.i> iio\% wiotc to the govcinmciu at Calcutta, hoping that pres- 
'On iM.in Ilii.iii might force Shuja to join the knti-Maratha league.'® The 
go\i iiiiiK lit at Calcifita thought that Shuja was “too much overcome by his 
.nun III ,itiiiii<iNtt\ against the Rohillas to have time for calm reflection,’* and 
\OMii to the Wa/ir alHiut the ncccvsiiy of a “vigorous operation against the 
.111(1 .,1 ||„. •Mrictcsi union wiih ihc Rohillas,” on the ground that 
111 - Kolnll.1. had U-in "iiciuxful neighlKmrs" to him and that he would "ill- 
I\<li.int;< ilicin wiih ilu- iinhuleni and restless Marathas, who are never satisfied 
unit ioni)iii'>i" (-iiM June. 1770)." 

Mih|.i. Iioui'srr, was not |ire|iare(l (o alter his plan. On the contrary lie 

... “"‘I "'i'' "» cxiH-xliic the ruin of the Rohillas. He tvroie to the 

KiiImII.o. |Monii>iiig to help ihem with ten thousand troo|M« and, at the same 

M l .ii/ Ibiksli, If 7.|a*7.|b; Sarkar-F of the M. E., ii, p. 413; Scl. Com. Pro., 
.*<1 M.i\, 1770. 

in. Sel. Com. Pro., 21 June, i77o~Lcttcr Harper 3 June; Sarkar-F. M. E., 

II p |ii. 

11. .Vi. Com. Pro., 21 June, 9 Aug., ii a\ug., 1770-Letters Dundi Khan & 

(•.idlie/. 

12. Sel. Com. Pro., 25 .Sept., 1770-Letters Hafiz Rahamat Khan k Dundi 
Kh.m. .Sel. Com. Pro., 5 Oct.. 1770—Letter Har|)cr. 

13. .Sel. Com. Pro., 21 June, 1770. 

11. Ihid. 

1;,. .Sfl. Com. Pro., 25 Sept., .1770. 
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ikkic, sent Unim Gir lo ihc Marailias. oirciing to giv« iliciii eighty lakh 
rupees in return fur the cession of Rohilkliaml and Kamikhaliad lo liiin.w 
must have also inlornied Sinclhia secretly aiHuit Najib's eorrcs|joiKlcti('c y 
the Rcdullas* Sindhia intercepted one of Najib's le(tei*s to the Koiiilias, cau 
thereby a tcmporai7 breach bciwcHiii Najib and the MaraihasJ^ And on 
arrival of Unirao Gir in the Maratha camp, Siiulhia was sup|K>ried by Visaj 
urging for the acceptance of Shitja's offer. But 'I'ukoji disagreed, and I 
Chander, afraid of Mng distressed for want of provisions if Najib was am 
ttised, rejected Shuja's offer.^** 

After this, the Marathas, having their affairs with the Jat kingdom set 
through Najib Khan, inarched towards Farrukhabad.'^ So Shiija made ana 
attempt .to cause a war between the Rohillas and the Marathas. He wrou 
the Rohillas declaring his willingness to enter into a treaty of alliance with th 
and his resolution to send immediately an army under his third son to 
frontiers of Rohilkhand.^ But the RohiUas paid no heed to it (24 Oct.). 
Nawikb of Oiidh had been found out Jiy]^ now. 'I'lic Rohillas siirrcndcFcd 
Maratha jagirs^ixiaccrully.^' 

While Uic Marathas were still busy occupying ihcir old jagirs, Najib Ki 
died (31 Qct.). This changed the entire |>oliiics ol Hiiidiistan. The £m|jt 
bad always been longing for a return to Delhi. He had given up all hoixa 
ever getting there with the help of his Wazir. He hud, however, relied 
Mir Bakhshi Najib Khan and hence was a' party to the recent plans of Naj 
But with Najib's death his only hojic now lay with tlie Marathas. So he deck 
to throw himself into the hands of the Maratha.s. His pro|x)sal reached 1 
Marathas near Farrukhabad and they at once marched up to Delhi and 0 
duded a treaty with him, signed by the Heir appurciu, on his behalf (15 Ft 
* 77 *)** 

Shiija was taken completely by surprise, but fie was not the |K*rson ui 
idle* He submittal to ific Ein|Kit>r an altcrnaiive j>ro)Kisul, by which he % 
prepared to lead an c\i>ediiiitcm against the Marailias ai Delhi, in atliaiice w 
tlic Rohillas and the Bangash Nawab.*-» But the Kiii|K‘r<n* wa.s well awan: 
Sliuja’s perfidy in tlic pa.st and of the changed altitude of the KoliiUas towsu 
Shuja, So he rejected Shuja*s offcr.a* Still Sluija started for the Kroniicn 

. .r * - -—-- 

164 Sd. Com. Pro., 11 Aug. & 19 Oct., 1770. 
ly. Nuruddin, I isab; Scl. Com. Pro., it Aug., 1770-Lcttcr Harper. 
iS. SeL Com. Pro,, 19 Oct. ft 7 Nov., 1770-Letters Cailliez and Harper. 
194 Set. Com, Pro., 7 Nov., 1770-Letten Harper, 
to. Scl. Com. Pro., 7 Nov., i77o>Letter Harper, 
ai, Faiz Baksh, { 74b; SeL Com, Pro., sg Dec., 1770-Lettcr Hanger, 
at. Scl. Com. Pro., 5 Dec., 1770-Lettcr Harper: Sarkar-F. M. E., 11, pB 
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KoliilkliatuI lo ha\c an inicnicw wiili ihc Rohiila chiefs, hoping ihat the con¬ 
clusion of an alliance with them might make the Emi>eror change his mind. He 
wroie lo ihc English lhai a ireai\ ol alliance with the Rohillas would be 
his onh '‘securily against the future attempt of the Marathas.**^^ Rut he was 
ijiiiie wioiig in being so sanguine alnnit the conclusion of an alliance with the 
Rnliill.is. lie had to come back without even an interview with the i>^ohillas, 
unit .1 ‘’s( nsible shock to his pridt‘‘“-“ (26 March, ty?*)** 

Sli.ih Alain lelt Allahabacl foi Delhi on the ijjih April, 1771. Shiija, anxious 
lo please the Emperor so that he might not appoint another Wazir, volunteered 
10 send an cscoit of ten thousand troops under his son.-’ He then followed the 
l.inpeior 10 Kota and Ix'ing unwilling to let his son fall into the hands of the 
\l .11.11 has. pies ailed upon the Emperor to accept twelve lakhs of rupees instead 
ol ih( (s(oii presiously olfered (June).-** 

Muija next started his intrigues with the Marathas at Delhi, through 
\lahailp Sindhia. Sindhia was then playing a prominent part in the struggle for 
hadvislnp ol the Maratha arms, which was being fought out between Ram 
( handii and Visaji.'-” Vinally. he succeeded in forcing .Ram Chander to go back 
h••lll< («nil ol Sept.) lie was ihen sent In Visaji to conduct the Em|>cror to 
D« lio hoiii Nabiganj, Aliei teaching Nabigaiij he sent a letter to Shuja through 
h» '-o III I iw and ilu ii inaichc'd up lo Delhi with the Emperor (25th Nov,). 

1 In III ws consesed to Shu ja In Mahadji Sindhia was, evidently, the decision 
ol \ is.«n uho u.ini(*d to make a compromise with the Rohillas in order to 
bung I III’ Mai at ha alfairs in li indust an to a .speedy conclusion, in view of the 
ie|ioii fiom home alxHit the war between the Peslnva and Haider Air, the Nawab 
ol MVsoif.” 'I he bearer of»the letter might also have coincyed the hint that 
III case- the Rohillas should refuse to come to a settlement with the Marathas, 
Sindlii.i uoiihl be able to prevail upon \’isaji, to make a compromise with Shuja, 
on iii( ba>i> ol the surrender ol Koia and .Mlahabad, in return for the cession 
ol iIk aaif of Rohilkhand. 

On iiMipi ol the news that the Emperor bad marched from Delhi with the 
.Maiailias and that he had summoned the Rohiila chiefs and Zabeta Khan, the 
son and successor of Najib Khan, to ap|Kar at Daranagar, to settle the amount 
f»l iiiiiiiii dm- fiom ilieiii,’*- Shuja planned to slop the Rohiila chiefs and Zabeta 
Khan iMiin appealing at Daranagar, He tried to convince the Rohillas that he 


Sel. (loin. Pro., 20 March. lyyi—Leiier Hai'ixir. 

2I1. Sel. Com. Pro.. 20 April & 17 May. 1771—Letter Har|>cr. 

27. Sc’l. Com. Pio.. .j June. 1771—Leiier Barker. 

I'M. Sel. Com. Pro.. 23 June, 1771—Letter Barker. 

2<|. Sel. Com. Pro., 27 Aug., 1771—Letter Hari>cr, 14 July. 

:}o. .Sel. Com. Pro., 10 Jan., 1772—Letter-Harper, 30 Nov. 1771. 

;;i. Sel. Com. Pro., 15 Mar., 1772—Letter Barker, 28 Jan. 1772, 

32. Sel. Com. Pro., 24 June, 1772—Letter Hafiz Rahmat Khan. 
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meant to support them against the Maraihas by niarcliing up with his forces, 
and also threatened them with an invasion of tlicir leniiories, in ease of their 
refusal to accept his sup|X)rt.’*‘* And, to be able to carry out his plan in an 
effective manner, he secured'the presence of the English Coniinander-in-Chief 
in his camp, by giving the government at Calcutta to understand that the latter s 
presence was essential for the Wazir’s present mission of bringing about such a 
settlement between the RoJiillas and the Mara thus as would leave a friendly 
barrier State between him and ilic iMarathas.*‘* 

I'he Rohillas, who had alreudv started lor Dar.inagar, wete i(*ii in att 
indecisive state at Tilhnr. Even Zaiieta Khan Uing (ompleiciy misled by 
Shuja’s Icttei's and the indecisive attitude oi the Rohillas, leniained entrenched 
at Sakartal. Th^ Rohillas requested Shuja to ntartli up an join them in the 
protection of Rohilkhaiul. ^But Shuja carried on useless negotiations about the 
terms of the pro|x>scd alliance till the Marathas had leachcd Daranagar/'’"' 
Sindhia was now able to wdn over Visaji to the plan secretly agreed upon between 
him and Shuja.^^ The combined armies oi the Maraihas and the Emperor 
ci'osscd the Ganges at Chandighat and began to devastate Rohilkhand. I'he 
Rohilla chiefs sought safety in the jungles ol Gangapur, where they weie also 
joined by Zabeta Khan who had lied away Irom Sakailal (Feb., 1772). '' 

Shuja now received the formal offer of the cession of Rohikliand in return 
for Kora and Karra from Visaji**^ and wanted to come to a sculcmeiu with the 
Maraihas on the pretence that their army was much toO strong for him to cope 
with.. The British Commander-in C'.hicI, Sir Robert Barker, thinking that 
Shiija's fear was genuine, ordered the 1st. Biigade, under Col. Champion, to 
inarch up.*^^ But, unforuiiiately loi Shuja, the governmeiii at ^i.ihmta weic 
able to see through his plan, and, couiueriiiaiuling iht mauli ol the ist. Brigade, 
advised Barker to “go to war with the Marathas rather than lei the Wa/ir come 
to a disgraceful compromise with iht'in” (15 Mareh).^” 

riie IVazir was very much disappoiiucd, but lie was not going to let the 
present chance slip without achieving some advantage for himsell. He offered 
to mediate and settle the ti ibiiic to be paid by the Rohillas to ilie Emperor, in 
return for he cession of Kora and Allahabad to him.^^ This offer was, however, 

33 * 

34. Scl. Com. Pro.. 3 Feb., 1772—Letter Barker, 21 January. 

35. Scl. Com. Pro., 15 March, 1772—Letter Baiiier 25 February. 

3G. Set Com. Pro., 24 June—Letters Barker 5 April, 4 May & 20 May. 

37. Gtilisian, ff 140a 140b: Fai/ Baksh, f 78b. 
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rejected In Visaji out of disgtiM at Sluija's conduct. Tlie Marathas now promised 
the Rohillas the restoration of their own territories as well as that of Zabeta Khan 
in Saharanpiir, if they paid adctpiate twbiitc to the Emperor.** 

J'hc present move of the Maratlias, however, displeased the Emperor, whom 
fhev liad already given Zaheta’s possessions in Saharanpur. Shah Alam wrote 
to Muija secretly, offering to grant him Kora and Allahabad, in return for the 
evpuision of the Maraihas from Hindustan.*** Shuj.i jumped at the offer, for he 
u.is (Cltain ,iJie English would su|)port him against the Marathas, and he would 
Im* able to realise some money from the Rohillas, which might cover the cost 
<»f ihi- propost'd campaign. 

.\((ordingly. Shtija sent (lapt. Harper to the Rohillas, offering to march 
lip and Mciire lor them their own ponsessioiis in Rohilkhand, as well as that of 
/.iImi.i Khan in Saharanpur. provided they settled with him the amount of 
miImiii' to hr paid to the Emperor.** Zaheta Maned for Shuja’s camp imme- 
di.Milx. r,iit thi* Rohillas began to delay their decision on various excuses.*'* 
Soon ill! Mai at has tame to know ol Sluija's offer to the Rohillas. So they 
ipin»l\ (h.inged their phin .ind piomised the Emperor that they would secure 
|n» Inin iIm j.ii possession^ in tlie Doah in exchange for Saharanpur, which he 
\\.i» lo li.nu) o\ri to /«iheia Khan. They also sent Sinclhia to Shuja with the 
fi»HMini > iiiiu giaiiiing him Kora and Allahabad, and asking him to settle the 
.iir.oiini III to l)c paid by the Roliilla.s.*** 

sim|.i U.IS. Iiosvcver, not jircparcd to change his j)rc.scnt plan, for he svould 
SI Hill In u I lie same advantages that were now offered by the Mjarathas, besides 
ill! honoui ol being the .saviour of the Empire and of the Rohillas. But to 
Imihii Ins own plan, he accepted the Marntha offer. The Marathas, accord- 
nub. inlniimd the Rohillas that their exact amount of iribuie to the Emperor 
uiiiild hi hsed by Slitija’.s aihitration.*^ .\iul the Roliillas sent their chief 
s.imI.ii, ll.ih/ Raliaiiint Khan, to Shtija’.s camp (25 May). The Marathas crossed 
h.iik in ihe Dn.d) to start their operations against the Jat state and the Emperor 
unit hark to Delhi. 

Hall/ Raliamat Khan tame to Sluija's camp with explicit instructions to 
Mtilf ihe amount of tribute to be paid to the Emperor and thus secure peace 
uiili the Maiathas. Hence he refused to agree to Shuja’s plan, on being 


12. Ibid.—Letter Barker 10 May. 

I t, Ihid.-Mie Emperor expressed his willingness to throw himself upon 
I In Mi|i|NUf of the English. 

11. Ihid.-'rhc Rohillas were informed that the Emperor was a party to the 
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17. *1 waiikh-i-Afghana, f 71I); Qissai Ahwal-i-Rohilla (BR, NfUS. hfs.), f 
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inionned of-itr aU«r days of persuasion by Shuja, Zabeta Khan and Sir 
|U>ben Barkcft he Anally yielded. A treaty was concluded l)ctwcen Sliuja and 
the RohiUaii including Zabeta Khan, and it was also attested by Barker (17 
June).^ By this treaty Shuja undertook to **cstablisii all the Rohilla Sardars, 
Hreat and small, including Zabeta Khan, in their diderent )>osscssions, obliging 
th^ Marathas tq retire cither bv |)eacc or war", and also guaranteed that "should 
thi; Marathas, after the expiratfon of the rainy season, again enter the country 
pi the Rohillas, their Expulsion is the business of the Wazir." The RohiUa 
chiefs on the other hand, in consequence of the above, agreed to pay forty lakhs 
of rupees in four instalments to the Wazir. 

Shuja now dismissed Hafiz and Zabeta, "with the greatest profession of 
cordiality, and the promise to return immediately after the rains to start 
operations against the Marathas." He then made a formal requisition for the 
assbunce of the government at Calcutta, "to protect him from the consc(|iicnccs 
of his tjivaty with the Rohillas," and returned to his own tapiial.**" 

Luck was, however, conspiring against Shuja, I'hc govcriiincni at Calcutta 
had, since 13 April, 177a, come under the control of a new President, Warren 
Hastings, whose views were (juiic op|X)sitc to those of his predecessor. Cartier. 
Even before Hastings assumed office (March), he thought that the cession of 
Rohilkhand to Oudh would make it a geographically compact state, and 
regretted the rejection by the government at Calcutta, of the Maratha offer to 
Sh^ja in this respect, on the ground, that lie saw "less danger" in it, than in 
**runiung headlong into war witli the Marathas."®® Hence the reply. from 
Shuja’s last requisition ivas a plain refusal, because they disapproved 
of "offensive measures." Shuja "reiterated in stronger terms his solicitations 
for Zabeta Khan," but to no purpose.®* 

Meanwhile, the Marathas had come to know of Shuja's treachery to them. 
So they made peace with the Jats and marched up to the bank of the Ganges 
to attach Rohilkhand. Shuja niadc a formal requisition of a Brigade from the 
English for the protection of his own dominions and then marciicd up with Ins 
troops to help the Rohillas (Sept.).®- But he acted a little too late. The Marathas 
were already on the frontiers of Rohilkhand. ^ence the Rohillas came to a 


1772-Lettcr 
Bengal, 


48. Tarikh-i^Faiz Baksh, £ 18b; Scl. Com. Pro., so July, 

Barker 17 Jupe k copy of the Treaty in "true translation." ^ 

49. ^tter. President and Select Committee at Fort William in 
dated 10 Novmber. 1771, to the Court of Directors in London. 

5®* Hasting® PaMn (Br. Mus. Mss.), Nos. 29127 Sc -agisG-Lettcrs tp Sir 
Geoige Golebrooke, 20 March, 1772 and to Du Pre. 

President and Scl. Com. to the Court of Directors, 10 Nov., 1772. 
5?. SCI. Com.iPro., tg October, i77S-Lettcrs Harper, ag Aug. tt 6, ig Sept. 
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pro\ i^ional .if»rccmcnc with the Nfarathas, and 2^beta Khan started Cor the 
Maratlia camp (On.).** 

Tin* Mara I has now asked the EmjKror to grant them Kora and Allahabad 
and In roiifrr on Z:il)cta the office of Mir Bakhshi. Shuja» still hopeful of 
liflp, nironragrd the Fjii|>rror lo mm down the Maratha demands, 
pioiiiisiii^ lo (f)inc tip to his a.ssisiancc. The £ni|)eror complied with Shuja's 
tripiiAi and* I hr Nfaraihas marched towards Delhi to enforce their demands.** 
Sliiija wrote to CaJciitia, retpiesting in urgent terms to send their Commander* 
iii'Cliit f, to concert measures for the defence of the Emperor at Delhi, depicting 
the situation to Ik a very scriou.s one, lK>th for himself and the English.** But 
there was tia rrs|x>nse from Calcutta. The Emperor, being left to himself, was 
(.isih defeated hv the Maraihas outside Delhi (17 Dec.) and had to submit to 
iIm ir tenns.’** 

*1 he Mai.ithas. after a short stay near Delhi, marched up to the bank of the 
r.an(M's opiMisite Ramgltai. to attack Kora and Allahabad through RohiUdiand.*^ 
*1 lir\ otiiiid to excuse the Rohillas the payment of the greater portion of the 
iiiliiit< fit (lilts lakhs of rn|)ces to the F.m|)orf>r, in return for a safe passage 
ihiniifli tlifii teiiitoiies.** 'Ilie Rtihillas kept the kfarathas engaged in nego- 
it.itiMii% .Mid itdiiiinetl .Slnija alioni the Maratha offer to them. Shuja sent 
«|irn.d nil sM tt(;f rs to the Rohillas, offering to release them from the obligation 
under ilir irraiv of the previous year for the payment of forty lakhs of rupees, 
lirosMleil tfiai they agre^ to co4>pcrate against the Martthas now.** He also 
informed Calciiiia, almut the direct threat to the safety of Kora and Allahabad 
now umicr tlicir own control.** 

The government at Calcutta sent Barker with instructions to protect 
Rohilkliand, after entering into a treaty with the Rohillas, *'which shali fully 
imlcmnifv the company for the additional charge and hazard/' and on no account 
to engage in an offensive war beyond the river Ganges except for the protection 
of Kora.** 

Shuja at the news of Barker's march was tempted to revive the old plan he 

Foriest Sclertions of Letters and Despatches etc., vol. 1, pp. 6o-6i— 
Lettii Hall/ to Governor: Scl, Com. Pro., sp Oct., 1771—letter Harper, 6 Oct. 

r,|. Sf I. floin. Pro., IS Dec, 1772-Ixiicrs Har|X^r it k 17 Nov. 

•ir,. Vtli. Re|)ori of the Com. of Secrecy, 1781—Appendix No. 18—Letters 
from .Slitija. 

rfi. Sc!. (>>m. Pro., it Dec., 1772 k 7 Jan.. i77t-*Papers of Intelligence; 
Fai/ Raksh. (T 8rib^7a; Qissai Ahwal i-Rohilla, f i(7b. 

f,7. Ix'iicr, President and Sel. Com. to J^ndon, dated 51 March, 1773. 

58. Forrest ScIections etc, 1, p. 80-Letter Hafiz; Tawarikb LAfaghana, | 

7th. 

59. Ihid.-Faiz Baksh, f 87a. 

fM). Scl. Com, Pro., 18 Feb., 1773, 

61. Ibid. 
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had made with the Emperor. He. wrote to Calcutta expressing his desire that 
“some decisive blow be struck to weaken the overgrown power of the Marathas.*' 
He also pointed out that this was the “mos*: favourable season for undertaking 
it/' and diat if the English troops were permitted to accompany him to Delhi, 
“it would be a source of great advantage to the Company, since he would take 
upon himself the payment of the whole Brigade, and get the Company excused 
from the payment of the tribute to the Emperor" (Feb„ 1773).®- 

On the arrival of Barker in his camp, Shuja prevailed upon him to march 
into RohilJkhand immediately, on the ground that the Rohillas “could not 
flatter themselves with security, while wc remain within the prestribed line."'*-* 
The Rohillas now marched towards Ramgliat to prevent the Maraihas from 
crossing into Rohilkhand.®^ But Barkcr*s conduct in entering Rohilkhand in 
total disregard of the orders from Calcutta because of his privileged position as 
a member of the Council, aiid Shiija's persistent inability to understand the 
change of policy at Calcutta, made Warren Hastings lose his patience.”"* Accord¬ 
ingly, he now resorted to secret communication with Shuja.'*” 

Shuja, while on his way to Ratnghat, changed his plan (juitkly. On the 
16th March, 1773, Barker reported to Hastings that Shuja, “enraged at the 
perfidy of the Rohillas who were marching up to join the Marathas, had reverted 
to the view that they ought to be expelled from Rohilkhand and that the 
country should be annexed to his own dominions;" that if the English would 
help him in executing the project, he would pay them liliy Iakl,)s of rupee.s, and, 
by securing the Maratha pos.scssions in the Doab for the Km|>eior, induce him 
to resign his claims to the tribute paid by the Engli>h and acknowledge lUngal, 
Bcliar and Orissa to Ik; the pniperiy ol the Company: that d Kota and Allahabad 
were transferred to him, he would gi\e 10 the English in e\thange ail his own 
territories lying to the .south ol the Cianges except l>enar(‘s; and that since the 
pro|X)sals in some luetisure woukl occasion a revolution he woidd like to have 
the agreement ratified in the presence of the President, at Benares, which might 
be done during the rains when the operations of the .campaign were over. A 
letter to thte same purjwt was also sent by .Shuja to the President on the same 
day.®^ 

Henceforth, Shiija's main concern was to create a pretext b\ which ^ war 


ба. Sel. Com. Pro., 30 March, 1773-Dcliberation.s of the Committee. 

63. Ibid.—Letter Barker 6 Mardi. 

64. Culistan, f i68n; Faiz Baksli, f 87b; 'rawarikli-i-Aragliaiia, f 7al>, 
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toiiM l)c clcclarccl againsi ilic Roliillas. A part of the Maratha army liad 
into RohilkliaiKl inspilc of the op|X)sition of die Rohillas. Shuja*s plan, 
tlurrlou*. \\as to secure from Hafiz. Rahmat Khan, on behalf of the Rohillas, a 
pioniisr in ilie presence ol llarker that he uoulcl be solely responsible for the 
ItilliliiK III ol the iieaiy for the payineiit of forty lakhs of rupees, for which 
/.lUta kii.ni was jointly rcs|M)nsibte. For he gave Hafiz to understand diat 
wiihniii Muli a proiniNe the English would not take pan in the defence of Rohii- 
kli.ifi4l .mkI .iUo ih.n he* would not actually he recpiircd to fulfil his promiM. 
Il.ifi/ hli HUM ihr ti.ip. He agreed to the pio|K>sals of.Shuja in the.|)rcscncc of 
lUili'i I Ih M wiir that the Rohillas wtndd **iinnudiatcly’' pay fony lakhs of 
iii|M(s till ilu pioiuinin of Rohilkhancl. twenty lakhs out of which would be 
icceisid h< the (.oinp.itn. and that if the Rohillas did not pay the money, Shuja 
would p.i\ in)K*es fi\e lakhs to the (loiupatn icn* their |>art in the protection of 
Rohilkhand*'' (2^ March). 

Ilu goMinnient at Calcutta tcx>k the whole proceedings in the light in 
uiiicli slnija wanted them to understand. They approved of the plan fonned 
foi the piotcctioii of the Rohillas and (he ^'stipulation made for'the payment 
of tiu uiin oi forty lakhs by the Rohillas/' but they did not ''agree to the 
.dn Mi.ni\e pro|iosal." barker was instructed not to lake part in the protection 
ol Koliilkiiancl, in case of default on the part of the Rohillas.*^ 

.\i die same meeting they decided that Shuja's rci|uc$t for an interview 
wnli ilu Picsidc'iii "he c’oinpliccl with, for it would at this season be productive 
of gicai hciu fii lo ilie Oimpany’.s affairs." This cx[x>$cs the conspiracy between 
Hastings and Sfiuja, for at (liis time there was no ground for the government at 
Calftiita lo assume iliat protection had already been alfordecLio the Rohillas 
h\ tile English army and that the Rohillas had not paid the stipulated fbrty 
lakhs of rupees, and were not likely to pay it either.'*’® 

Muija iiispitc of the expulsion of the Marathas from Rohilkhand by the 
end of March, succeeded, in prevailing ii]X)n Barker not to raise the question of 
(lie payment of money by the Rohillas, on the ground that it "might cause a 
jimciion*' between the RohiUas and the Marathas.*^^ And it was not ti)l after 
I lie Marathas had started their march to go back home, that Shuja asked Barker 
i«> (leiiiand the money from the Rohillas.^'* Hafiz refused to pay the money on 

liH. Scl. Com. Pro., 15 A|)ril, 1773-Lciicr Barker 24 March. 

(ic). Sel. Com. Pro., 15 April, 1775—Letter to Barker. 

70. Hastings Pa)H.*rs, No. 2cji37>-Lcucr to Sullivan dated 11 Nov. 1771.- 
Ii slmws (hat Hastings and not the Sel. Com.’ had the control of the foreign 
alfaii's. 

71. Sel. Com. Pro., s6 May, 1773-Letter Barker 13 April. 

7s. Sel. Com. Pro., 28 May, 1773—Letter Barker 6 May.<;-^T 1 ie Maratlutt on 
rccci|)t of a "|)cremptory order" from the Peshwa, for "imm^ate retunr," due 
to trouble at home, started for the Deccan, in the end of April. 
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the plea that Rohilklia^nd w;u protected by the English for ilic security of Shuja s 
dominloiit and that no peace and security had been assured to the Rohilla.') 
against future Marat^ attacksJ^ Barker continued to remonstrate with Hafiz 
for the fulfilment of hts promise. Hence the Rohilla chief, afraid of displeasing 
the Sng)lshr’'acknowledged the'-liability of tlie RohilLas but began to delay 
payment on various cxcuscs.^^ 

The purpose of thc Nawab of Oiidli was, however, servt cl. Ih* wrote !<» the 
Pvcsidciit about the $uca*ss of his mission. I'lie latter fonnally inioniicd Shuja 
tlutt **his proposals recjuirc much consideration and the previous ratification of 
a formal agreement," and asked him to apply for a meeting at once, lor it was 
"unceruin wlien the President would again have an interval ol leisure for such 
a journey" (April 1773).^^ Accordingly Shuja asked for an interview at 
Benares* and hurried by expeditious marches towards Oiidli, while Barker 
followed him at a leisurely pacc.'<^ 

llie negotiations between Shuja and Hastings started on the 19th Aug., 
1773*. llnree other members of the Council were associated with Hastings, but he 
conducted the negotiations personally without the aid of even an interpreter. 
An agreement was finally an*ived at both with regard to the Rohilla cx)X^ditioii 
and the Kora and Allaliabatl affair. But Shuja, afraid ot Maraiha help to the 
Rohillas* suddenly desired the conciu.sioii of the Kora and Allahabad business 
onlyi^QD ihe plea tliat he .would otheiwise be taking greater )K‘( uniary res|K»ii- 
sibility than he could fulfil. Hastings was furious and in his eagciiiess tf> force 
Shuja into the Rohilla enterprise, raised the sum to be paid by him for Kora 
and Allaliabad from forty to fifty lakhs of ru|>ccs. But to his (hagrin Shu|u 
accepted the new terms (7th ^k.*pl.). Hastings, howexer. gave .Shuja to under-' 
stand that the Rohilla cx|)cdition "could xx*iih prudence i>e lesumed, whenever 
he desired it."” 

Immediately after Hastings’ departure for Calcutta, Shuja received the 
news of Peshwa Narayan Rao's as.sasination, and of chc division of the Marathas 
into two hostile camps, one sup|)orting Raghunath Rao, the uncle of the late 
Peshwa, who was also implicated in liis murder, and the other, the Court Party, 
upholding the daims of a sup|X)$ed posthumous son of Narayan Rao. So he 
wrote to the. President asking for the sup|X)rt of the English forces for the 
conquest of the Maratlui |x>s$essions in the Doab. I'hc President gave 110 rcply.^^ 


73* Sel. Com. Pix>*, 9 June, 1773-Lcticr Barker 10 May. 
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Mrainvliili. m ws came ilial ihc Eiii|)cror had sent a large army under Najaf 
Khan, m hi joined hy liis Mir Hakhdu Zabeta Khan, for bringing under subjec¬ 
tion InhIi I hr |ai and (he Maratha |KMscssions in the Doab. and that Hafiz was 
m'Koti.iiini; wiili the Hin|>cror, offering to co*oj>erate with the Imperial army in 
rrintn foi ihe picxinus Rohitla |)Osscssions in the DoabJ® Shuja, therefore, 
tip t\ifh his irciops towards the Doab and offered his cooperation with 
dll lin|Mii.il .inin. on the same terms as were proposed by the Rohillas. He 
al^i utnif to (..ihniia inf|tiiring whether the offer of help of the English forces 
r«gaidin<; tin# Rohtlla cnicrprisc on terms verbally agreed upon at Benares, 
stilt Ih Id i»o<«l 

Shii|.i\ irinis were acccptcti by the Emperor, and he joined the Imperial 
anil) 41 .ifirr the subjugation of the Maratha territories granted to him.®' 

lie didi Mill anoiher proposal to the Emperor, offering him half of the con- 
cpic lid If If iKific's. if he joined him in the invasion of Rohilkhand,^ and marched 
lossatds 1 .iiMiktialiad. He made the Bangash Nawab virtually dependent on 
him, hx htnintt him to sign a treaty of alliance.^'' He also wrote to Zabeta 
Kh.in, fill-1 mg in spate him his part of the territories in RohiUthand (Najibgar 
fi« ). as .1 piKc loi his cfMi|>cration in the prcsciu enterprise.®* Zalx^ta, accord- 
ingtx. c.niK up in Koriagaiij, where Shuja was awaiting the arrival of the 
Eitt|Hif»i ulin ti.id started from Delhi.*® 

Ihc piftmised help to Shuja from Warren Hastings was very late in 
rc»uiiiig.“‘ I he President carried his |X)int in the Select Committee but he had 
gri-.li diffiHiliics lo surmount in the Council. After a debate lasting for three 
claxs ii u,iN (It-cided that the proposed expedition “be avoided/' and that “sensible 
of fhe c'liih.iriavsmcnt the-President is under," the letter to Shuja, “specially 
prc’p.iKcI l)\ ihc President,” which is “calculated to make the Wazir abandon his 
pieseiii ule.i. he iipproved.” This letter contained only two alterations in the 
xc-ihal MiilcuK-m te.ichcd at Benares. Firstly, “forty lakhs of rupees shall be 
p.iid f)x I Ik \S'.i/ii. immediately on the dismissal of the Brigade employed In the 
Kohilla Iinsicad of payment in monthly instalments of four lakhs 


71). Am i-Alam Shahi, ii, ff lyb-zyb; Scl. Com. Pro., 19 Nov., 1773—Letter 
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of rupees. Secondly, “iJ»c suni shall be considered due whenever ihc whole o» 
half of tlic country of the Roliillas" should come into Shuja's i)Ossession or “an 
acconiiuodation should have taken place with the RohiUas," in place of the 
original stipulation, namely that, “should any accident oblige the Company’s 
forces to retire from the Rohilla country and prevent the Wazir from obtaining 
possession of it, the said forty lakhs shall not be demanded.”**^ 'I here was no 
question of the rejection of this olfcr by Shuja, for, he never lusiialed about the 
Rohilla expedition on the ground of pecuniary dillicuhies. 

Shuja, ill reply to the President’s Iclicr, retpiesled the English govcriniient 
to keep their forces ready to inarch up immediately on his requisition for the 
defence of his own dominion*^'* (Dec., 1773). I'his answer served a double 
pur|X>$e. It implied an indirect refusal of the terms offered to him about the 
Rohilla expedition, and thus saved the face of the President at Calcutta. It also 
prevented all chances of delay in getfing ^iglish help for the Rohilla expedition, 
about which he had already made lip him mind. So wlien Shuja wrote to 
Calcutta accepting the terms for .the Rohilla expedition (Jan., 1774), the 
Brigade for the Rohilla expedition was immediately sent up under Col. 
Champion^^ (Feb. 1774). 

Shuja crossed over to Oudh, and alter joining the English Brigade marched 
towards Rohilkhand (April). Hali/, along with all the other Rohilla* chiefs, 
came up to Jalalabad and offered to come to terms with Shuja by paying him 
the forty lakhs of ru|>cc$ in respect ol which an ultiinattiin had just been sent 
to them.^ But Champion, on behalf ol Shuja, informed them that “for having 
afforded the Rohilla tribe aid and assistance for three years, the sum of two 
crores of rupees have been expended.” and that if they “think proper,” they 
should “write distinctly” what ihes were able to pay, although it was "advisable 
that they should comply with tlic Nawab’s demands”®^ (i9lh Apr.). The 
Rohillas pleaded their inability tci pay the sum demanded, and suggested that 
“a trusty accountant should be sent, on the part of the Wa/ir, to ascertain their 
exact financial condition.”^' Shuja sent no reply to the Rohilla offer and 
invaded Rohilkhand. 

A battle was fought at Miranpur Kaiira. The Rohillas wcie oserpowered 
by the English army. Hafiz was killed in the action and his sons surrendered 
voluntarily. MuhibbuUah Khan and Fatchullah Khan, the sons of Diindi Khan, 
whom Shuja Had secretly won over, by pi'oniising to spare iliein (heir own 

87. Scl. Com. Pro., 3 Feb., 177.J—Lciicr SJmja to the 1 ‘rcsidcnt; Forrest, 1, 
p. 81; Vlh. Report of the Com. of Sctrccy, 1781—Ap|Klx. 23. 

88. Sel. Com. Pro., 13 Jaii., 1774—Leuer Shuja received 10 Jan. 

89. ' Scl. Com. PiX)., 3 Feb., 1774-Lciicr Sluija to President. 

90. Scaet Com. Pro., a Jan., 1775—Letter Hafiz received on 12 April, 177^. 
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|Mivvrss|ons. singed on a( Bisnuli. Bin ihc rcsi of ihc Roliillas rallied under the 
l< .wlnsliij) ol Fai/iilhih Kliaii aii<l (•iin(*nrhrcl fhcinselvcs at Laldanp^.**-*' 

Shnja (lid not kcc)) his woid wifh Mnhihlndlnh Khan and Fatcluillah Khan 
and imprisoned ihcm.*** He <lid not fulfd hjs agreement with the Emperor ‘on 
ilu* preicM ihai the laiicr had sent his army under Najaf Khan, instead o£ 
coining lip in person, although the Emperor had actually started for Shuja's 
(.nnp and was unable to join him due to illness.*'"' He did not even honour his 
pledge to Zabeia Khan and occupied his possessions in Rohilkhand.*^® 

Before Shiija could carry I,aldang he was down wdth a fatal disease. Besides, 
he was afiaid of an attack by the dissatisfied Emperor svho had actually started 
horn Delhi and bN Zabet.i Khan with the aid of the Marathas.®^ He therefore,^ 
(.line to an airangeinent with Eai/ullah Khan, by the famous treaty of Laldang 
(71 h f)ci . t/zi). Eai/ullah was given a jagir of the present state of Rampur 
:ind the Kst of Rohilkhand was ceded to Oudh. Sluija hurried back from 
Kohilkhand, only to reach home and die on the 2fith January, 1775. 

I IniN p.issed ;iw;iy one of the cleverest diplomats of the age. He svas a man 
gifted with an evceptionally fertile brain. Highly ambitious, he was constantly 
busy fonnnlaiing plans to better Ids own position. Often, due to unforeseen 
(iicumsi.mces. he found himself in awkward situations, but he always had the 
pfeM iHc of mind to act cjuiekly and thus get himself out of the muddle. 
Some mil! lie had to face disgrace and disaster, but he never accepted his fate 
Ixing clouII. Old) on one occasion he got out of the difficulty by sheer luck (1765). 
He w.is no doubt outwitted by the superb diplomatic skill of Najib Khan. But 
after \ajib’s death, he played his game exceedingly well, and was very unfor¬ 
tunate not to have achieved success earlier than 1774. He had certainly no 
sriiiplc's in adopting cpiestionablc means, and was guilty of treachery and 
falsehood. But these were also the frailties common to all the great despots of 
the Mc'dicv.il agc\ 'i 1 ie wily Shiija was, however, unable to bef<x>l the 
governmeni at Calcutta as is generally supposed. Clive had only made a con- 
xenience ol Sliuja to give eirect to his own jMilicy; Cartier knew him very well 
and thwaited his c*arly plans alxHtt Rohilkhand; and Hastings was an accomplice 
in his dirty game. 
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y\ FRAGMENT OF THE KAsYAPA-SAMHITA IN CHINESE 


By Prabodh Chandra Bagciu 

A short medical treatise entitled Kia-ye sien jen shito yi viu jen 
king (—Kaiyapa-rsi-jn'okta-siricikiisasutra) has been preserved in 
('liinese translation and is included in the Tripiuaka (Nanjio, 883; 
Ilobogirin 1385; Hagchi—Le Canon- Boiidilhique II, p. 589). The 
iianslation is due to an Indian scholar who is known in Chinese either 
as I'a-i’ien (nhannadeva) or as Fa hicn (l)harmabliadia). Dharma- 
hh.idia was a Buddhisi monk ol the Nfdanda monastery. He .went to 
China in 1)73 A.l). and was miuh honoiued by the Song Emperor. He 
li\cd (ill 1001 A.l^. He was very active during his long sojourn in China 
.md translated 118 works into C'hincse. Another medical treatise 
hanslated by him is the Kumdin-tanha of Ravana which has been 
studied and translated by me in another article {Indian Culture, VII, 
pj). 2r)pff.). The *Strlcihilsd (sutm) ol Kasyapa was translated by 
I'a-t’ien sometime between 082 and 1001 A.D. 

In my article on the KuuiCnaddutia of Ravana I pointed out its 
affinity with a newly published medical text entitled Kdsyapasamhitd. 
i'he ^Slrl-dl{i!sd-Sulrn translated by Fa-hicn also bears the name of 
sage Kasyapa and seems to have been connected with the school to 
u’hicli ihe Kasyapa-sanihita belonged. "I he *S(rl-riJiifsn is in the form 
ol an inieilotiition between the sage )i-p’o-kia (—Jlvaka) and the sage 
Kia-ye (. KTisyapa).' [ivaka lell great jiitV for those women who 
sullci Irom Naiious kinds ol Honbles dining the period of pregnancy 
ancl went to Kasyapa “a great teacher possessed of vast knowleclge” to 
asceitain the method ol their treatment. At his request Kasyapa 
narrated the method of treating the diseases of pregnant women 
according to the various stages ol their pregnancy. The Kasyapa- 
saiuhiid is*also in the form of an interlocution between Jivaka ancl 
Kasyapa. Altliough the text is mutilated and incomplete there are 
many indications which dearly bring out this form of the presentation; 
(I- for example tho beginning ol the I.ehdd^ydya (Sutrasthana). Jivaka 
asks 

. I 

... « 

#> $1 «t ^ II 
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^ m ft i 

ft dm: Hmgroir; ii 

ORuft m ?!?^cf: I 

5^* 5!^‘ r? msnrJfT ftj^fTswn ii 
fRi ^ i 

sRT* Rrfft^y RicHf ii 

, f Jivaka asks Kasyapa]...... “What is fit for licking ? What are 

the things tv:> be licked ? What arc the evil effects of over-licking ? What 
is bad in not licking? Wliat are the things difficult to lick and what 
are their bad and good effects ? What are the diseases that arise from 
licking ? How do they arise ? Bhagavan, you should tell me all about it. 
It seems that the health and the disease of children depend on licking. 
The great sage Kasyapa, venerated by all, being thus ret] nested replied 
ta the question thus for ihc good of all beings.” 

A coinpilrison of this form of the narration of ihc Kdsynlffh.smiihild 
with the coinmcnct'inciu of the ^SlihihituUsuha ol Kasyapa ol whicli 
I have given a translation below will clearly show^ that the two texts are 
very closely connected* I believe that the *Slrhcikiisd is only an extract 
from the Kasyapa-saiiihita. That there is room for such supposition will 
be clear from a further examination of the Kdsyapa-samJnln. 

About the authorship of the Kasyapa-saiiihita the text itself records 
the following tradition (Kaljjaslhdna, p. t^i)* ‘Kasyapa, being 
appointed by Brahma, compiled this Tantra for the good of mankind. 
Jivaka, the son of l^cika, re(;eivcd this gi'Cat Tantra and summarised 
it. Jivaka later on caine to be known as Vrddha-Jivaka. The Tantra 
was then preserved by Anayiisa Yaksa who narrated it later to Vatsya, 
a descendant of Vyddha-JIvaka. Vatsya revised and edited the work.” 
Hence the work is known under both the names: Kdsynpa-samhild 
and Vrddha-jlvakiyam Tauhnm. 

The Rajaguru Hcmiaj Sarma in his learned inirodiulion to die 
Kdiyapa-samhiUi has compared the work with other medical trcaiLscs 
and come to the concltision that the treatment of subjects in the present 
work is similar to that in the Carakd-surhliild and the Bhcda-ianlro,, 
The ^tiiruta differs from all other works in this respect. 

Kaiyapa 

Stitrasthana, Chaps. 30 

Nidana** „ 8 

VimSna® „ 8 


Caraka Bheda 

30 3 ^ 

8 8 

8 8 
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Kasyapa 

Caraka 

Bhcda 

s.ll ll.l 

8 

8 

8 

liidi i\.i 

M 1 '-1 

IS 

13 

( ikils.i 


3« 

30 

Siddhi 

M 12 

IS 

9(?) 

K.d]i.i 

.. 12 

IS 

8(?) 


I iw K.is\.ip.iAiiiiiliiiri has besides a sii|)|)lcmcnt (Khila) which is 
UK iiih sMiinn Ibis is exideiuly a laier addition and contains many 
i»l suh)ects treated in tlie main body of the svork. 

I hr <oinpK te text <if the KdsMijm’Snmhila h<is not yet been 
diMoxt'K’d I he iini(|ttc manuscript from which the text has been 
ediK d was fiaKtiieninry and hence long portions of the text are missing. 
A MHisidci.iblc portion of tlic Cikilsddhydya is missing (see pp. 62-63). 
Ill (Ilf (h ijiicron (larhhiithcildisddhydya (p. 63) the treatment of 
(c it.ini diseases of pregnant women, have been described, such as 
lidinnid, sdin, fiulhvnulla^ hikkdsvdsa ctc.‘ Something must 
hav. bM II said on ilte treatment of miscarriage in this connection, but 
th.ii poll Kill is missing. 

I III *Shmkiisd ol Kasyapa however is more concerned with pre- 
nai.d laie lhan with regular medical treatment. This text shosvs 
<onsidiiable agreement with the 31st chapter of the 8th section of the 
sdtiHi^tlidna of (Baraka. In fact the whole of the 8th section of 
sdihtisdidiifi deals with pre-natal and post-natal care {Jdtisutriyain 
.V/Mo/;//).—(onception, the diet of a pregnant woman, the causes of 
mis(ainage. preventive measures prescribed month by month. As a 
gtiicial mcihod of treatment Caraka prescribes for the preservation of 
du* locins the decoction of the following drugs with milk or ghee— 
/itndti, Indlitnl, ialavlrya, sahasra-xnrya, amogha, avyathd, sivd, bald 
tmsftt, .7//V//////.>/;/, visvahasetid and hdntd. It is .also recommended that 
iln- cxpniani inoiher should rub her body daily with an ointment of 
ilicsr dings and bathe in the water in which these drugs have been 
bnihd (Sdrlrn, VIH, Si). 

(iaiaka then gives the following prescription to be followed by 
piignant women month by month (ibid- viii, 31). “In the first month 
die diet should mainly consist of medicated milk which has been 
pioperh boiled and cooled and given in proper measure. Her principal 
meals should consist of such items as may be easily assimilated. In the 
scrontl month her diet principally should consist of milk boiled with 
die group of drugs called sweets (Kdkoli etc.). In the third month the 
mill; is to be mixed with ghee and honey. In the fourth month two 
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lolds of chccsc should be giNcii. In the lijLli month the (|uaniity ol 
ghee should be increased. In the a/.\//i and seventh months ghee sliould 
be boiled with the drug^j, called sweets (Kdholi etc.). In the seventh 
month is to be performed the doluida ceremony. The general food 
should be given in small measures, should consist of such items as are 
regarded sweet and alleviativc of wind and should contain oil and salts 
as little as possible. In the eighth month she should be given daily, at 
proj^er intervals, a drink prepared of milk, barley gruel (yavdgu), and 
ghee boiled together. In the ni}itli month she should have as an 
additional measure an enema of oil in which the drugs, called sweets 
{KdkoU etc.) are boiled ” 

Caraka also gives the metlUHl of treatment in case the (best is 
alfectcd which is usual in the sewuih montji ol pregiiam y. He |)rcv 
cribes first of all a decociion ol hadtan mixed with cheese and boiled 
with the drugs called sweeis {Kfiholl etc.). For appliiaiion on ihe 
alfectcd parts he recommends a paste of mndann and nundla, or ol 
A/rbvi, dhdlaUl, sarsapa and li<|norite, or ol kninja, arjjukn seeds, mnsta 
and turmeric or of nimbn, kola, sniasn and niahjislhd or an oil medica¬ 
ted with the leaves of lunax/ha. For washing he retommends an infu¬ 
sion of tril)bala mixed with the blood of a small deer {jnsal) and ol a 
hare and also water boiled with rndlali and licjuorice. 

There is also a similar chapter in the Sdrlrasthdna of the Kdsyapa- 
smhhitd which is equally called Idlisulnya (pp. 52 ff.). This is also, as 
in Caraka, the last and the 8ih chapter of the ^driruslhdna. The tirsi 
j>ortion of the chapter shows a general agreement with tlie correspond 
ing chapter of Caraka, but its middle portion where we should have 
expected the more spccilic prescriptions lor the pregnant woman 
according to the various stages ol pregnant y is lost. One t omplete |)alm- 
leaf (the 85th folio) is missing, Fhis seems to liave tontained the 
matter now found in the ^Styhcikilsd of Kasyapa, The introductory 
portion of the ^Slrhcikitsd dealing with the meeting of JIvaka and 
Ka^yapa might not have been there, but the remaining portion of the 
text giving prescription, month by month, seems to have been taken 
from this chapter of the Kasyapa-saiiihita. 

In the supplement {KhilasLhdna) of the Kdsyapa-samhild there is 
a chapter called Antai'vahiJcikitsd (chap, x) which contains similar 
information on the treatment of pregnant women. As the supplement 
is a sort of later elaboration of the matter given in the main text it gives 
an idea of the missing portion of the chapter of Jnlishlrtya of the 
Kasyapa-samhita, The loth chapter of the supplcmem says ihat regular 
treatment of piegiiant women should be undei taken liom the fourth 
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inonili of pregnancy 41 - «*)• This 

iMciliorl ol treatment is given n slokas 147 (I. 

HfqfffwiqT^ I 

tFipns ii Vi<: ii 

iTOTsfi m i 

wRim^ ^ g’amcJTJi: ii ^at ii 

3iFf?i nfii^^nfa^ Ji«ii w^ii Va» ll 
ttir^Tgr* snafimfy^rar i 

g nisf^ ii v^l ii 

'ija^ Jirfe nf^tn sq ^ i p ^^oi ctei: | 
tsn^nmsT M ipjt ii v^^ ll 

^KTHt *5 >g?i fiwnPi^ I 

rtftwn f^ji gtsf^T ’ism^ RrJi'ra: i 
?i»in5r il»nf ?n^»iKn: ii v^\ ii 

n ^tw i cfr r an n ^ \ 

^ ?i^ww ^ it Va« h 

E«T^ fftfe anchnf i 

1 lu‘ nhrdn-untiliitd, which, we have seen, follows the same tradition 
;is ih.il ol Caraka. has also in its extant South Indian version a chapter 
(ailed idtisulrlyam, (which is the chapter viii of its Sdrirasthdna), It 
IS an .d>i idj^cd version, but still it agrees with the corresponding passages 
of ihe (.aiakasaiiihitii and the Kasyapa-samhita (specially the siipple- 
meni). Ii in.iy be (juoicd here for a comparison with other texts— 

^ *nr^ snvhng^i qja^ i 

ii g ^ snoi f ^g nn H i 

smNi I ?i5f f^feOTfiT 3inr% I BpK55^»n ^i^ref^oi 

ihrrPTT: ^iwr ^ i^q ^ l g ^ 

anjarcg^JljJIT m ^jatTOTSJIWP^: 1l (Bhedasamhita, p. 95). 

8 
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Thus a comparison of the mutilated Jatisiilriyam section of the 
Raiyapa*saiiihita with the corresponding chapters of the Carakasaihhita, 
the Bhedasaihhiia and the Khilasthanam of the Kasyapa-saihhita itself 
shows that the short treatise in Chinese translation, the *Strlcikitsd of 
Kaiyapa, formed a part of the Jatisutriyam of the Kasyapa-saihhita. It 
must have been based on that portion of the Inlisilhlyani whu h is now 
lost. 

The two medical treatises translated by Fa-i'ien (Dliariiiadeva;, 
a monk of NManda—the Kumma-lanlm of Ravana and the *Shiciliilsd 
of Kaiyapa bear a Buddhist stamp. .The Kiimnra 4 a}iha, as wc have 
said in another article (fndian Ctillnre, VII, pp. 2(>() II.). is ol Buddhist 
inspiration. Ravana is a Yaksa, and it is only in Buddhism that the 
Yak.sas have been considered as beneficent beings. The Kdsyapa- 
samhild, of which ^Stricihitsd is a part, is also said to have been handed 
down by another Yaksa—Yaksa Anayasa, who is invoked in the Maha- 
mayurl (S. Levi. Le Catalogue Gcogmphiqne des Yahsa, j. As. 1915). 
Ravana is the Yaksa protector ol the country of Ramatha in North- 
Western India, Vliile Anfiyasa is the Yaksa proiedor ol the city ol 
Kauiaarbi. The Kdsyapa-samhild like the *Shh(il{i(\d has another 
Buddhist association. Us amhor was Jivaka. riic sage* Kasyapa coin- 
inunicated it to Jivaka who recorded ii and gave public iiy 10 ii for the 
good of humanity. Jhaka is well-known in ihe Buddhisi icxts as a 
gi'cat authority on medicine. Me was a contcinpouny ol Buddha and 
was educated in medical science at l aksasila under Atreya. For a 
detailed study on Jivaka, his,idle as a meclical authority, his association 
with Buddha etc., see The Hhtory of Indian Medicine by G. N. 
Mukherji, vol. iii, pp. 681 ff. 

The contents ol the * StrVcikitsd ol Kasyaj^a may now be discussed 
and compared ivith prescriptions in other sources. It will be seen that 
the prescription given in the ^Strl-cilnlsd is much more detailed than 
that in other sources- This is probably because the Kdsyapa^samhitd 
with which the *ShhciJ{ilsd is directly connected is specially a 
Kaumdrabhrtyani and as such is more concerned with the diseases of 
expectant mothers and children. 

First month (ol pregnancy),— ! he medicine |)U*s< 1 ibed is a powder 
of candana scent and utpala flower mixed with milk and milk-sugar. 
Ju-Van^^ literally means •milk-sugar' but I do noi know what kind of 
sugar it really is. Caraka prescribes only milk properly boiled and 
cooled. 


( 1 ) m 
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Second ///oi/Z//.—I'hc medicine prescribed is the powder of blue 
iiipala /lower, root ol’ hi-vin-na (kunuida), Ihig’kio and kie-sidu-kia, 
mixed with milk. Ling-kio^ is supposed to be Goksuraka 
—iribulus laniiginosiis in MahiivyiUpatti (Sakaki)—5782 (ii). But it 
is really sfiigniaka^ir^p^ bicornis or a kind of water caltrops. Kie-Sh 
ludiui' is kaseiiika. It is a kind of .root which when taken 
helps the regular secretion of biles and cools, the system (rakta- 
hinn^lnaifiKmalyiaih, sUatvam, daJiasramapnhatvanca-<i, Sabdakalpa- 
driinia). Caraka prescribes for the second month-^‘milk boiled with 
drugs called sweets (madhuray. The group of these drugs* according 
to ihc commentary, begins tvith Kdkoll, Kakoll* however is prescribed 
lure Irom ihc third month- 

I'hnd mo?////.—The medicine prc.scribed is equal portions of kia- 
Inih/ri, (ii'r-li) kin liiu-Iri and the root of rubbed and 

mixed with nnlk. milk sugar and honey. Kindiiudei^ and r/r’r=/o- 
h\n-knide\' arc knkoli and hshadifikuH. Kdkoll is described 
.IS a medical plant with aromatic berries—Luvunga Scandens. 
Kshndidkoil is clcscribed as a “root from the Himalayas-yielding a 
milky juice ’—IVitiiliria Siracheyi (Woolncv—J.R-A.S., 1925, p. 631). 
Pi-nin''' is castor oil plant, Sanskrit c7y/?/(///—R iciniis Communis. Caraka 
prescribes lor the 3rd month only ‘milk mixed with ghee and honey.* 

J oin I It month.--The medicine prescribed is the equal proportion 
nl the root of tsidi^ its branch and leaf, lupala flower and 
its stalk, rubbed and mixed with milk. Tsidi is Tribulus terrestris. 
In the knn yn Isa viinfr (Bagchi, Deux Lexiques, 1003) Tsidi is koksnra 
(ifoliMijti). C.aiaka and Bhcda prc.scribc for the fourth month only 
<heese .md milk. But the supplementary section of the Kaiyapa- 
s.tinhiia alieady referred to gives a more detailed prescription for the 
Iniiidi iMonilt ;u<oiding to the nature of the troubles,—g/tee, milk, 
)ui(e oi .sugarcane, leal ol castor oil plant boiled in milk etc. 

/ ///// ///m/Z/i.—The medicine prescribed is the “powder of 
proportion of th6 root of gourd plant (hu tsexi^), and utpala 
flower mixed with grape-juice {p'uTao che*), milk and milk- 
sugar. Caraka prescribes simply ‘milk and ghee,' while Bheda only 
baricy-gi'uel (yavagu) and milk. • Hu tseu is literally 'gourd plant/ but 
it is not clear what sort of gourd it is. FnTao literally means 'grape 
jui( e—drdksn‘pdnaka (Mahavyutpatti 5717-36). ,FxiTao has been 

(2) rt (3) (4) -iil {6} ^ - 

^«) (7) f ^ (8) 4 ^^ (9) 
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proved by Laufer (Sivo-Irnniat, p. 225) to he a horrowcel Iranian 
word; p*U't*ao (*hit-(lnxc)\vAs been restored l)y Idiii in its old Iranian 
form ^buddwa or ^httoft-wa formed with a snilix xon or nxua, Irom a siem 
bxida which may be connected with new Persian hdda “wine”—pro¬ 
bably a dialectal form of Avestan viataxft “wine from berries.” In the 
present case however eke means “fresh grape juice” and.not a 

variety of grape wine. 

Sixth mon/A.—The medicine prescribed is ccpial portions of fn-o-lo, 
mo-ii-kia-lo-jo and sa-ki-i'o-fxi herbs rubbed and boiled in milk mixed 
with milk-sugar and honey. is piyfda, vin-tidua-lo-jo*^ 

is probably a wrong transcription for mdtnluhga which is 
a kind of citron plane, and sa-ki {lii)-lO‘fu is sahelava. -The 
properties of piydla are given 2L$—madlinratxfam, snigdhat- 
vam, vdtapittandsitvam etc., and the properties of wnlulniign are— 
hrdyatvam, axnlaix/mii, Utghuixmm, agtiidlpahain cK. (s.dxlakalpa- 
druma). Carnka prescribes lor the sixth month the dings (.illcd sweets 
^TCdkoli etc. boiled in ghee, whereas Ulicda presd ibes ghee and milk 
only. 

Seventh monlh.^^Vhc medkine prescribed is pills made with the 
powder of tribtiltis terrestris—branch and leaf mixed with milk- 
sugar and honey, to be taken with meat souj). Caraka ])rescribcs for 
general treatment the same medicine as for the previous month- Bhcda 
follows him. For the skin infection which is usual in the 7th month 
Caraka makes an elaborate prescription; our text, however does not 
refer to it. 

Eighth mon//?.—'The medicine prescribed is c(|ual portions of 
san-han-ngo*^ lotus flower, blue utpala flower and tril>ulns 
terrestris, rubbed and mixed with milk, milk-sugar and honey. 
I have not been able to find out what plant MiihltaH nga is. for the 
eighth month Caraka prestribes a drink made ol glue, bailey giiiel and 
milk mixed together. 

Ninth montlL'^-’^rhe medkine prescribed is ctpial portions of the 
roots of pi-mfl—castor oil plant, kia-kn-lei—kdlwlt, shedo-po- 
Aan-m'*—Sarapahani (?), ineididian-ti^^ {Brhall?) rubbed and 
boiled in milk. I have not been able to find out what 
skedo-pO'han-ni is. The last meididian-ti seems to be Brhatl 
which is according to some sources the same as kantakdrL Its properties 

( 10 ) ( 11 ) ( 12 ) 

(13) (14) 
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nrc j[>ivcn 7\s—tiklatvain, nsnalvam, xuita-jvardrocakdrnakdivdsa-hrd- 
u)ir(nidsilv<im (see Sab(lnkal|)n<lnn)]a) ("araka prescribes only for outer 
use oil ill which kakoli has been boiled.’ 

I'nilli \u()uik —Ihe medicine piescribed is equal portions of liii 
iri(‘ beans, and lUpala llower, rubbed and' boiled in * milk 
mixed with milk-sugar and honev. Caraka and other sources do not 
give any prescription for the loth, i ith and i2th months, as these stages 
of pregnancy are uncommon. Hheda sto|)S with the eighth month and 
lecommends that the labour room should be made ready in the 8th 
inoiuh I have not been able to find out what kind of b^ans was Ihi 
leu. 

Eieuenth mo7i//?.—The medicine prescribed is equal portions of 
blue uipala flower, shadn-kang^^' (sdluka) plant, lotus flower 
and loins sialk, rubbed in cold water and boiled in milk mixed with 
nnik'sugar. Shndu-kniig is fifdukn—Ti plant like the lotus which grows 
m Wilier. I here is no pre.scriplion lor ihe eleventh month in other 
some c‘s. 

I'u'fdjlh i/io?////.—'Ihe medicine jncscribed is equal portions of 
kmknhiei [kdkoll), (h'e-lokiuknidd (ksha-kdkoll), licjiiorice (kan 
l.s'no)'' and uipala (lower ground and boiled in milk. Kan-ts*ao is 
1 i<I nor ic e—Ski. i-mndh u. 

If -k X. /i 

[f(d.s\al)arsiprokta-strlcikitsd‘Sutrn]—'*Thc sutra on curing women 
spoKen by the sage Kasyapa.”— 

Once upon a time the sage Jivaka was worried by this thought: 
In ihe world all beings get their body from women- The women at 
lirsi gel pregnant lor full ten months and some even longer for twelve 
monihs and ihen thev give birth (to the child). In this period they 
sillier liom sickness which alilicis ihcm with pain. I .shall now ask the 
icac hc is aboui ihe means of gelling the medicine for curing their 
ch'KMses. On ihinking thus he went to see the teacher, the sage Kasyapa. 
1 le prostrated himself before the teacher and after saluting him said— 
1 he gieai teacher Kasyapa is possessed of vast knowledge. I want to 
ask him a question ancl^^ray him to listen to me and reply. The sage 
Ka.syapa replied : What do you want to ask me? Then the sage 
jivaka said : The woman remains pregnant for ten months or twelve 
months. When the days are completed she gives birth to the child. 


( 16 ) (> 6 ) ( 17 ) 
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Why do they su(Iel^ from (Hscascs in this period for which the foetus 
gets shaky and uneasy. Some get spoilt whereas others suffer from 
unlimited pain. My teacher is all-knowing. I request him to speak 
on the treatment of these diseases and on the medicine to cure them. 
AVhen he-had finished he waited quietly to listen (to tlie reply). 

Tlien the sage Ka. 4 yapa said to the sage JIvaka: The women, when 
pregnant, do not know how to protect themselves. So the foetus gets 
unsteady. I shall now briefly speak, month by month, on the medicine 
for protecting it. 

If the foetus gets unsteady in tl\e first month of pregnancy the 
woman should take the rheihitni (nnuhnni) s(cni, ihc loins (lower, and 
the yti-jxhlo (ulpala) flower, put iluni in water and grind ilu’in. She 
should then mix it wilh milk ami ihe milk-sugar boiled logeiher. This 
medicine, if taken when te])id. can save the foetus Irom all harm and 
pain and make it steady m the first month of pregnancy. 

He then told JIvaka : If in the second month of pregnancy the 
fo.etus gets unsteady then take the blue ulpala flower, the root of the 
kiiMHiMia (kitmuda), watcr-calu'ops (Ihighio), hie-si’lu-hia (hnscruhaf). 
Grind equal portions of these herbs into powder, mix the [)owdcr with 
milk and boil it- , It should be takerr when cool. This medicine can 
keep the foetus in its place, remove the pain and keep the pregnant 
woman in good condition. 

If in the third month of pregnancy the foetus gels unsteady then 
take equal portions of kUi-hiu lei {kaUoll), ch'e-lo kin-liiihlri (li\hn- 
kdkall) and lhc'ViH)t of jfi-tnd: rub them in wali-r and make iIumm exceeil- 
ingly fine, put them in milk and boil it well. Pm some milk-sugar and 
honey in it, mix up and lake it when eool. This medic ine can keep the 
foetus in its place, remove pain and (ear and keep the pregnant woman 
in good condition. 

If in the fourth month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady then 
take the root of the Irihulus lerreslrls (tsi 4 i), take also its branch 
and leaf, utpala flower and its stalk, take ccpial portion of each, rnh 
them in xvater and make them exceedingly fine, put them in milk and 
boil. Give it when cool- This medicine can keep the foetus in its 
place, remove pain and fear and keep the pregnant wom«in in good 
condition. 

If in the fifth month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady take 
the root of the gourd plant {liihtseu), the utpala flower, equal portion 
of each, gidnd them and make tlicm line, mix them with grape* juice 
(//n-/V/oh milk, and iuilk-sug:ir. Iioil them, and give il ^heii cool. 
This medicine can keep the foetus in its place, remove paki and feat 
and keep the pre^iaiu woman in good condition. 
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If in the sixth month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady then 
lake l)i‘0‘lo (f/iydla), mo-li-kiaAo-jo (indtnlnhgal), sa-hi-to-fii {sake- 
in,vh herbs, equal portion of each, rub them in water and make them 
exircmclv fine, boil them in milk, and then put some milk-sugar and 
honev in'ii. Give it when cool. I'his medicine can keep the foetus in 
iis place, remove pain and fear and keep the pregnant woman m good 
lolulifior.. 

II in ihc sewnih month ol prcgnaiuy ihe foetus gets unsteady then 
lake ilu‘ luhnfns tmcshi.s, ils hraiuh. leal and voot, ^*ind them into 
pou'di i, pm some milk sng.ir and honey and make pills. (»i\c each 
pill wiih meal soups. I( may be taken also as food with the meat soup 
Ol with ihe soup of green beans. Whether taken as medicine or food 
II (an keep die locius in its pla(c. remove pain and fear and keep the 
piegnani woman in good condilion. 

II in ihe eighth month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady then 
i.ikv s'.o/ iKiii-iigo (medicine), lotus flower, blue utpala flower and 
tnir^fiis, ecpial poll ion ol each, rub them in cold water and 
in.t! i ilicm csiuincK line. mi\ iliem Acilh milk, sugar and honey, boil 
ilum .md ;^i\e ii when inol. I hi^ medicine can keep the foetus in its 
pl.m umu\( p.mi and leai and keep the pregnant woman in good 

( olidll loll 

II 111 I Ik iimili month ol piegnamv the foetus gets unsteady then 
lalc ibc lofti ol In nia (casiot oil plant), hia-hiu-lei {lidkoll), shc4o-f)0' 
luin m {Sinujiaf) herb and wchli-hnu Ii {hThnll) herb, equal portion 
mI (.kIi. lub them in cold water and make execcclingiy fine, put them 
m milk and l;oiI (iivc when cool, 'idiis medicine can keep the foetus 
ill iis place, remove pain and Icar and kecj> the pregnant woman in good 
((jiiditioii. 

II in tiu’ tenth month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady then 
lake green beans (liri (eii) and utpala floAVcr, equal portion of each, 
mix liiem wilh water, rub them extremely fine, put some milk-sugar 
and honey in them and boil them in milk. Give it Avhen cool. This 
iiiediiinc can keep rhe foetus in its place, remove pain and fear and 
keep ilie |)regnaiH woman in good condition. 

II ill I he clevcnih monih of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady 
ihfii i.d.e blue utpala lloAver. slKt hf-kang (sdlukn) herb, lotus flower 
.md si.dk. (’(jiial portion of each, nil) them in cold water and make them 
exile INC Is fine, mi.'t them with milk, put some milk-sugar in it and boil. 
(*i\c oik: dose of it when cool. This nic(.liciiie can keep the foetus in its 
plate, remove pain and fear and keep the pregnant woman in good 
(oiidition. 

11 in the twelfth month of pregnancy the foetus gets unsteady, 
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then take kia-kixi 4 ei {kdkoli), ch'e 4 o kia-kin 4 ei {ksha-kdkoll) herbs, 
liquorice (kan 4 s'ao, yastimadhn), and iitpala flower, equal portion of 
each, grind them and make ihcm fine, rub ihcm in waicr and boil in 
milk. Give one dose ol it when cool. 'Tliis medic inc (.m kee|) the 
pregnant woman in good condition. 

When jivakn Rsi had Iieard the master on ihis method ol treating 
pregnant women he became exceedingly happy. I)owed unto liim and 
went away. 

C^l Cdiakasaihlnla, Sdina^ I'lU 

^ 

^ 3?wf3i5r ^ smrja i ^ 

fe=5»l, \% 5 rajftcw\wra:- 

ir-T^TafesH.. 

jjife, ?i3r *iw\=5i #>5Tt 5n=!mr^r mgfa^ 3R>!jjaVfe ft wax vxxt^ , xxJsrfJx 
JinsnsTr^^:, nxxf?^'xVffxiftc sriciftt^^.'smxxr tc: am ft^ftx i as: 
^r»35»T5xra^ i ; s?i sxpftappx mjrm- 

ftx3:w qTftiS5wra’ ^f^sx^’oix^sq.cXKxj^Fqr: ^sx^f 

ft^^qxft. I sg a x ^ q. q ta g^ gft8.x^5$qf ftm- 

^sRterqjgt^xxxftcsxq^qf Tsxs^qx^gx^^ ^gsq x ^qrsrxxr qx, qs:qftq?rq:- 
ftpts qx Itsnvq^f:, qft^q;: gsql^sgqifti^swxw, ax a ^q g^ q 

?xni^t«ajqftfnTOg, arosxqxfg q:x>|xg5xi^%q^^¥qx qft^K? 
^qxx^, «gi«i?rcsn?f qiss^Hc'xuvj^rffcimxxcqt^qxigqis g=^ i areS g 
xxT^ ^jftqqxxj ^qxslf «fx^ fqq?!.; ^ ^rs^rm: ^iptxqxvit ft 
8x^1 W mxTBdftft; j ^-sqiqrii ?cqx? xrsjiTJt s 

sftixnsdnq^rsrS^rc^ftsxraxq^ wxftsf 
in?d armflr; ssft g ^sx nm n^iqviifti^s li^sigqre^ •, 3x?r- 
nqisrreqpElsrfqi* snq^ nvrftwsqrni^fsrnani qft^ xct axctii 
^xgqi^qftexnqqwqraRC, nf^«qx »xh 
10* ^ wqf^, qiaxt^ i g^ s qr xmikt- 

TO ?», W ^ m’Ns'wrf^. jp' #0' 

ffftH «x^ nsnqll t fft 1 



VYASA S VKRSKS ON VYAVAHARA 


By Batakrishna Ghosh 


In my youthful years I had collected the verses attributed to 
Vyasa in the Nibandhas and Commentaries, and of Vyasa’s verses 
bearing on Vyavahara I published the first one hundred and sixteen 
ill Stiidta fndo-Iranica, Ehrengahe fUr Wilhelm Geiger (Munich, 
and the rest in the Zeilsclnifi fiir Indologie und Iranistik, Band 
I), Helt I (Leipzig, Here I am only republishing \vhat I had 

published in Kurope more than twelve years ago so that at least some 
j>.ius ol I his important lost Smrti may be kmmn to my countrymen to 
whom, as I have had occasion to notice more than once before, my 
(ollection [uiblished partly in a P'estschrift and partly in a specialised 
journal has remained completely unknown- I also collected Vyasa’s 
\crses on Acara and Prayakitta, but now no more than twelve years 
ago do I find any reason justifying the publication of those insipid 
sayings of a person who probably had nothing but his name in common 
with the author of tlie work on Vyavahara of which the available 
fragments preserved in quotations are being presented here. These 
Vyavahara verses, however, are of peculiar importance for the history 
of Hindu Law as was pointed out by the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal {Mann 
and Yajhavalkya, j). 300) at whose instance I began to study the Smrtis. 

Bm even of the verses on Vyavahara attributed to Vyasa all could 
nni have lormcd part of the lost Smni, for some of them, e.g., verses 
ff. (see noie lo verse a^r,), are evidently taken from a Purana or 
SONIC Mi<h work, and (he same may be lia/ardcd of many other verses 
ol this collection, though in their case an absolutely unmistakable 
indication as to their ultimate source may not be available.—Vyasa's 
metrical Smrti might have been preceded by a prose Sutra-work fathered 
on the same mythological personage, for nos. 61 and 220 of this 
collection are prose passages.—As for the date of the author of the lost 
\^yasasmrti, it is significant that Brhaspati has been actually quoted in 
one verse faip. 219), and, as the notes will show, the authorship of a 
large number of Vyasa’s verses is contested by Katyayana, though 
Kaiyayana is by no means the only author who thus disputes Vyasa's 
< laims. li is permissible lo conclude from this evidence that the metrical 
SiNjiis auiibuicd lo Brhaspati, Katyayana and Vyasa, all lost, were 
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composed in the order of this enumeration at dates not far distant from 
each other. 

Quite a big> volume could have been tvritten on the lost Vyasa- 
smyti on the basis of the material in my collection, but 1 have now 
neither the taste nor the time for such a work. Smyti ^vas my fint love, 
but other metals proved later more attractive, particularly Vcdic 
Philology, Linguistics, and Philosophy. Yet who is there that has 
never felt die force of the saying: on revienl Ion jours a ses premiers 
amours f 

Abbreviations 

Ap.a:Apararkabha$ya on Yajnavalkya. • 

Da. VisDapdRviveka by Vardhamana (Gaek. Or. Ser.). 

Da<=sDayabhaga (Calcutta, 1870). 

Far,=sParaIaramadhaviyam. 

Bal<=Vyavahara-Balambha(d- 

Mit.3sMitak$ara (published along with Vi. Ti. in Chowkh. 
Sans. Series). 

Vi.s=Vivadaratnakara by Candeivara (Bibl. Ind.). 

Vi. Ci.=:Viyadacintamai.u (Calcutta, 1857). 

Vi.5nViramitrodaya. 

Vi. 'ri-=ViramitrodayatIka on Yajnavalkya publishc along 
with Mit. 

Vya. Ma.=Vyavaharamayukha (Kane). 

Vya. Ma.=Vyavaharamairka by Jimutavahana. 

Sar.sSarasvativilasa (Mysore, 1927). 

Smr.ssSmTticandrika by Devanriabhatta. 

To each verse there is a corresponding foot-note giving the source (s) and, 
where necessary, critical remarks. The figures in the foot-notes always indicate 
pagesu 





WT l^r^igi^: ii^n 

f^l* *nftft«!: llHI 

3T«lf3W. WIT* ^Wi TI^WWl** I 
^’TTWt TRUrf 5 Ikll 


f^* JITS* l^'TI^TTflWRS* IIV^II 

t|«rRl^ «i: «R^sT?rihyT^; ^ i 
Jt^wis TR2* ^ 51^ \m 

STHW lWl.1 



ft^n^»RPPf«t ^vihottirt: i 

jhI^^twh: ll^li 


1. Vi. 117.—Reading faulty. To get the number eight we must lake 
hrtucaritnih as an independent substantive and not as an adjective qualifying 
jnamanaihy but why then plural ending in hetucaritaifi f The reading "vadi 
sampratil^attya” in Vi. is a tyjx)graphical error. 

2. VI. 117, Sar. Ill, Smr. 23.—In Sar. only the first lihe is obottfd and 
attributed to Nftrada. I take it that the stop between ttt and ndradokte}^ in Sar. 

a typographical error. 

3. VI. 117, Sar. 106, Smr. 23.—Only middle line anonyniously quoted in Sar. 

4. Vya. Ma. 4, Smf. 30. 

5. Ap. 602, Da. Vi. 14, Vf. 33, Vf. Th 578, Vya. Mi. 280, Sar. 65, Smr. 31. 

6. VI. 38, Smr. 32*—VI. reads udirnam for udicyam. 

7. Mil, 392, VI. 58, Smr. 37.~Smr reads dr^tvd for fr^tvA, The verse is 
quoted anonymously in Mitt 
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«|5T«R*RH»R* >r»Rf IKII 

ii^ii 

m\ ^sm: i 

^nrpIRt If-' ^Hf ^ ^ \\IH\ 

*rral?MT^JT?i^fs;T5 

8?[T 5r ^ ^ «i4^ I 

siral wf ^51 ;r ^RtiRffer 

?r ii^^ii 

$ 5 ?r>fqT: ?3 ht ^wiV wnq??» ainm I 

wmH’ 5T ^ 3r,3: ?iif ^sfciqil^: 

qqifsf T. I 

^^qnft ^i^ctnftwifqin^ n^^ii 

^ ?IWT; JIT^: ||^vil 

#lt^S 

qr«i^qif5qjr«f6f j r 



Par. JO, Vi. 42-3, Smr- 8®- 

Par. $0, VI. 43, Smx- ^B,--iabdak4epanikam for ^Idk^af^ikam in Smy. 

Par. 30, VI. 42, Vya. Ma. 5, Smr. 30 
Ap* S04, $ar. 70. 

A&. 6o4.-Cf. Manu VIII. 13. 

VL 43» Smr. 46.-^^ sabhyafi ildghatdm iydt in Smr. 

Siilr. 46.—Devao^abhaua adds: mrdn vivddatp nivdrye *ti'icfab. 

Par. 42, Vi. 30, VI. Ti. 390. Vya. Ma. 8.-Vya. Wa. seriously modifies this 
tmn rule by reading tajjdair eva tu kdrayeL The verse is attributed to Manu 
fl? 
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f2' ii^^ii 

«i> ON «iT ?T *n^?n 
qnqRN a(l=qri5^R[ii«sq>s?(l ^iwit WV^W 
aiTtqqWi 

?<>?* JT li?<j|i 





tt«t qnw ?fw iiroii 

M fqq^^q’^rt i 

^>P> ;n^v:??t !TTf^^ ^ iR^n 


qrfq JwrnqRsqrf^: i 
f^r^* ?igqpiw^^q^wiq;5q^ wr^w 
qrJi%#T q>5!% i|q| qi qqrf i ’ 
5 ^•q qjqiH q^ 


if). Par. 42. 

17.* VF. 55, Sar. 81, Smr* 78.—Aurihutcd to Katyftyana in VI, 
iH. Vi. 55, Smr. 7r»-7.-Vi, imirdirs the verse by misreading dan^ena 
parihtllmyrl. 

It). Vi. r,r>, .Sinr. OH.—Miiramisra attributes ibis ver.se to KAtyftyana. 

20. Vi. Ci. 22, Smr. C8.—Ami billed 10 Brliaspaii in Vi. Ci. 

21. Smr. 6g,-^vyavasani for x/yasani is a typographical error 

22. Vya. Ma, 297. 

23. VI. 70, VI, 'fl. 401, Vya. M*i. 297.—Atirii^»ifed to Vyisa and Brhaspati 
in Vya. Ma. 
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* 3 ^ 


wW f^iwn wi^mwrt^nrjfH** irvii 

ftw3[^ snT«i‘^ ^ I 

?!9i* ^ m' ii^*^ii 

t*i«<ii«RR»iwl«»lf«i im* iR^ii 

^ ^ trs(^q*l?^^«^>5ai*lT IRV9II 


it*i ?r jt : 

3i3ii?rmr^ fqwn ir^ii 




firwiM 5T fTT IR<^II 


24. Mit. 410, VI. 74-5, Vya. Ma. 500, Sar. 92.~Thc third p&da of the verse 
not in Vi.; only first 'half quoted in Sar., but attributed to K&ty&yana; Mit. 
attributes the veise to HArlta.—Admission of Ichsirge ^is pratip(itti--2i% when one 
admits his debt when challenged l)y his «redi|ov; denial of the debt would l)c 
miiliy^ in such a case; and it svould Ik: mmshauda if the accused replies eillier 
that he has. paid back the debt, or that what he has received is gift, or prefers 
some similar argument. 

25-26. Ap. 613, Mit. 410-1, Vya. Ma. 304, Sar. ()G.—In Sar. (25) is attributed 
to Hdrita and (26) to N^rada: both attributed to Harita in Mit.—Vya. Ma. reads 
svayam m *pi for satyadi vd *pL Vijhanesvara remarks by way of elucidation: 
yatra ca sampraiipatter uttardntarasya ca sankaras tatrottardntaropdddnena 
purvarh vyavah&rah pravavtayilavyah, pakdd alpavi^ayottaropdddnena ca 
vyavahdro ilrofiavyah, sampralipattau kriydbhdvdL, 

27. Ap. 613-4, Mit. 410, Vya. MA. 304, Sar. gG.-Attributed to Harfta*iri Sar. 
and Mit.—VijAincivara makes some im]x>rtant observations on this verse: 
yathd **anena su’darriath, rupakaiatam, vastrdni ca gfhit&nV* Uy abhiyoge 
**suvarnam rupakaiatarh ca na grhUath tnistrdfT^i tu grhUdni praiidattdni ce" *ti: 
aim mithyottarasya prabhdtavi^ayatvdd arthinah kriydm dd&ya prathamarh 
vyavahdrafy pravartayitavyafy, pakdd xmtravkayo vyavah&rah. 

28. Vi. 76, Vya. Mi. 300, Sar. 92, Smf. gS.-Attributed to K.&ty8yana in Sar. 
and Smr* 

29. Ap. 616, Mit. 514, Vf. 92, Sar. 99, Smr* i2o.-Quotcd anonymously in 
Mit.; attributed to Hilrita in Ap. and Smr<-This is on important rule as to on 
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f? ^n>3rti?^T^ 5 i 

m 5^ITT JTig^'t f ^ TT«TT ll^^ll 

^ q^tfS fTf %97 f jqf^q i 

m^'m TT^^’Tqqq ^stq Mq.- II^RII 



fqiHiqsqq #q f^qr ?T»qq^ fqjqr ii^^ii 
:fq‘ qqnqf q i 

qqqqf ^fM^sq* f n\w 

qqqq wqlqsstq^i 

3i^^q qq qq!^"' Mq? ii^i^ii 
qq^ qq fqq?^ qqrq^ < 
q^vqq qqr qi^ ?f qigf qqi^q^Xii^^ii 
^ fi i q q T ^l qf qi qftqfi^T i 
qqqi^^nq?# ^ q 1^* q q ii^vsii 

wliidi parly llic hurilcn ol proof shall lall: when reference is made lo a verdict 
in a similar previous case (Inatniyfiya), oi when a protest {karmw) is made, the 
burden of proof shall fall on the accused (Inalym Ihi); but in the case of denial 
by the accused (milhyokli) the burden shall fall on the complainant; there svill 
be no procedure if the accused admits his guilt (pratipattaii). CL note on verse 
24 and Jolly, Hindu Law and Custom, p. 302. 

30. Ap. 61G, Vya. M§. 309, Sinf. 119.—According to Dcvarioabhbt(a. this 
verse relates to cases in which reference to previous verdicts is made by the 
accused (prdnnydyottare), 

31. Ap. ffi6, VI. Ill, Sar. in, Smf. 124.—Attributed to K&ty&yana by 
Apararka. 

32. Ap. 630, VI. 114-5, 23, Sar. 109, Smy. 122.—Reading slightly 

different in Smy.; attributed to flariia by Apararka; adhmikrtya^avajtldya, 

33. Ap. 630, VI. 113, Vya. Ma. 23.—Attributed to Narada by AparSrka and 
Miiramisra. 

34. Ap. 629, Par. 89. 

35. I^ir. 90, VI. 115, Smy. 1.J9.—Reading uncertain: yflWMwwi/igofrflir 
ynlivkhynm in VI. and Smy., but the vci*sc is there attributed to PrajAiKiti.-This 
verse gives the iin|H>rtaiU rule that eases in which property is involved should 
not be decided by ordeal. 

36. VI. ii4.-*Meaning of this cryptic verse is not clear. 

37. Ap. 629, Sar. 109, Smy. 122.—Attributed to K&ty&yana in Sar. and Smy. 
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w 5 wmftst 1 

myif ^ ^ I 

wrf ^ jn«Tiqnra<ii 
iJnrni^ ^rn^p^nwny^TJrlwiRf^iitfoii 
f5i^>siT I 

»i^aiy^o?i5»q^??jR m\\\ 

»imTf<nrhT?«TJi«? i 

^ «T^!3^w ^ ^«r>iif^ iitf^ii 



iijiy^ii 

JWW ^ R?^5T R^R I 

ii?f 3i5frR q^; \m\\ 

^5 qRfq?.- Rq fih^^ ^ i 

qil m i 

^f«RTOI*RRfhRTq ^ \m\ 


58. 580, Par. 182, Vi. 193, Vya. Ma. 28, Snif. i25-6.—Third line only in 

Par. and Smr. 

39. Par. 123, Smr. 126. 

40. Ap. 580, Par. 123, Smr. is6. 

41. Ap. j8o, Par. 123, Smf. 127.—Smr- i*eads karyasthadxaa; ol the third 
p8da tile reading of Smr- nas been accepted here. 

48. Ap. 580, Par. 123, Smr- 127. 

43. Ap. 580, VI. 192, Sinr- 127.—/Vtlribuicd to i>{iiaspau in Vi. and Smr. 

44. Bal. 3 i 8» Vi. 193, Vya. Ma. 28.—Hfil. reads: rftjakiyc lalhd ivi/Vi.—I'hcsc 
rules are hoircvcr non-obiigatoi7. 1 luis Mcdhaiiihi ad Maim VIH. 3 

yadi lekltako na likhen mayc *dam likhUam hi, bhaxted eva iftdriom trkhyam 
paripAfiialakfafjam. 

45 » Ap. ^%o, VI. 194, Sar. 11 a, Smr- 127.—First line only in Ap. and Sar., but 
the third line is not there; author's name not given in Sar.; first two lines 
attributed elsewhere (p. 192) to Brhaspati in Vi. as they are in Smr. 
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^ %(?r5K: i 

^ f5i^?T3RraJTw if\?v9|i 
R?n*r H »T^i?5f^ TTsip^T I 

«Rr<T I 

^^5RRT?r?^^ffW5r53^T%^ ?TR I 

am MiJIT lltf'^ll 

miTTR ?1?5(T ^ I 

«Tfwm Trf^'^j iiH«n 
^^ T%?rTTgf i 

tRH ^ f^(jiHn's?ii 

3T!frf ^ I 

Rt m JRR57 

h^3:c* i 

hh^ii 

^jf). Par. 123, Snii-. i27.--'l'liis vmc is to be inserted in the document. 

.j7. Mit. 357, Sinv- i28,--AnonymoiisIy i|uoted in ^^it. in a slightly different 
l(»nii. 

iS. S\\\\'. 128.—riie scrilx: too has to inseri his name in the document. 

.j^. Ap. 580, Smr. 129.—Smr. reads: daiid Uihyakfdkfaraih, 

50. Par. i2ri, Vi. 123, !()|, Siiir. 129 .—'1 his and the following two verses 
(l(>(iil)(‘ (he dodiiiuni ol verdict (o be given lo ilie \ictorious party (jayapatra). 
:,i. Pai. 12.J, Vi. 191. Smf. 129.—Par. leads: yathu sabhyavimicitam, 

52. Par. i2/|, Vi. 19.1, Sinr. 129.—Piiipose of this verse is to point out clearly 
i« whom I lie jaya/Httia is (o be issued. 

Par. 125. Sai. 113, Siiir. i32.~.Sar. iea<ls : prnsiddham stbdnalekhakam.^ 
Piii|H»se ol ihis ati<l (he foul loMowing \erses is. to show* how provincial 
<lo(iiiiienls Qiinal/adam Irhhyam) are lo lie drawn up. 

10 
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siTfWJ rfirr gfisfa? I 

*IT?!: t’rr aif^^^in^i^li 

<?qhi^Tvq^J^%;iTp:q:3=n i 

^ 5n«I Mh I 

sfTJn^ ^ s!rT^^^??r> f^: i^'sii 

snfqipf ^ ^ ^*rT5I^^|IH<Jll 

5 ^(pf 

W3[<i5r5^ ^fiig^TT HfT*r^iiH<<ii 

s^i m 5 w, \ 


54. Par. 125, Sar. 113. Snir. i*ji».—Sar. reads pjthxnm for vrddhim, 

55. Ap. 685. 

56. Snif. 133. 

57. Sar. 115, Sinv- i^j^.-^otihilaljzzzIrhhyiLsytl *nir* 

58*59. Par. 126, Smv* >3ri~^*J*^** >*cads nralunn. Documents called ciraka 
drawn up. by city scribes {paKralvhliahaiy lilihiiam) have l)ccn descrilK*d by the 
Saihgrahak&ra quoted in Snir. '(p. 135).—Dociinicnis drawn up by the Grdhaka 
himself, unattested by witness, arc called svahasta according to Katyiiyana; 
similarly, the document written by the Ddyahn and accepted by the Grdhaka is 
called u^gaia; documents concerning contracts entered into by guilds and 
corporations are sihitipatraf, and the dorumern in which it is recorded that a 
person has freed himself from the burden ol a curse by performing proper 
penance is called vUuddhipatxa (RaixSyanu, Smy., p. 

60. Smr* i34.*»This applies to all ciocuments. 

61. Sar. ii4.*-It is in prose I 

62. Mit. 522, VI. Th 5 *** Vya. A12. 338, Smy. i34.-Attribiitcd to Nfir. in 
Mit. and Smx.^anabhijfla p.d in Vl. T*- ^or alipijha rnj. 
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^ ?isr i 

^ ?rf5«T- ii^^ii 

JWfif ^TT^rf^ 1%*- II^VII 

;iTT» I 

?t9rra5^^TOiq«if^ *mT ii^hii 

*fraT ^ t f^: I 

^5!Mr?4(M«WR3jq1^ ^i^Tfw: I 

ii^vsii 

31^ ^JT 5?l5PinT«TJ^ ?T?T: ||^<:|| 
3i?gT%iT^* ^(cnr* jrirl?i#T^^i 
W^5!!T^ ^ ||^<^|| 

fwir^R m* T* I 
^ ^«!Tf^: ^1 ^ i PTp q ^ j g ^ t^w; iivsMi 





Gj. Sm|*. 142. 

G4. Vya. Ma. 339. 

G5. A|). G88, VI. 197, Vya. Mii. 339, Snip i48.-Rcading every^vhcrc **siddhir 
ailmUikV’ excepting in Ap. 

GG-G7. i9<5--‘In VI., where tlie reading is somewhat different, 

iIh'sc two verses arp aiiriiiiied to Ihhnspati. 

G8. Ap. G90, Par. 139, Smr. 150.—Reading in Smx»: •potram patrSgamam 
Initth, 

G9. Ap G92, VI. 198, Sar. 123, Snip 151.—Reading in Vi. and sar. : adfffarh 
itdvilatn* 

70. Vi. 199. Says Mitramiira on this verse: samyagbh&vitah ^aminena 
iallektiyalvam angikdritah; anena kulalekhyakartur nd *yam dar^^h, kintu 
kutatvodbhdifanakarlur iti gamyate; tathd ca lekhyam paraklyarh yafi k^(aih^ 
karoli, ku(am eitad iti vadati *ty arthah; kufalekhakaritu tu dan^dntaram. This 
seems to be a forced interpretation. 

71. Ap. 691. Par. 137, Vi. 20Q, Smp i50.-This vene gives the comparttivp 
value of legal documents. 
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I 

aprerai^mftliff I 

qsr sTPwsf wiV 

^w^.qfairf qi qw ^I’qn^li'Stfll 

Wq’Jqq ^’qjt 5 qrf^ 1 
qrft qfftr qw ^ ^ livsmi 
^rqr q#T q 5 q% 1 

«Rqq>s?$qqqT ^q: qq^ W li^ss li 

qr^ffiwq qs 5 ^ ^?qts 1 
gi^sq^fq q q^d^iq #?l iivsvsn 
qqfs^irq** qqr??^ 1 

gpqi«iq 5 n's^li 

qRTPrSqfsq^ ^ q?( ^%qT 1 
qq ;r Ms} qqr^'^wqq q«q^ ii\s<?.ii 


7*.. Ap. 691, Par. 137, Vi. 201, V)a. Ma. 338.—Everywhere slight variations 
in reading; the acceptea version is that of A]>. who says in elucidation of this 
verse : saTekhyena samdnena lekJtycna yuhlibhU cd '^lekalif ijnena krtam svalekh’ 
yaih iuddhim na ydti *ty adhydUdryam, yato 'sau sadriarh Jn karlum Mnoti! 
tasmdj jdnapadam varam ily arthah, 

75-74. Ap. C51, Par. 137, VI. 201, Vya. Mi. 338.~Rcading accepted is that 

of Ap. 

75. Ap. 63*, VI. 2og, Sar. 129, Smr. 155. 

76. Ap. 652, Vi. 209. Smr. 155. 

77. Par. 149, Smr. 157 * 

70. Smt. 157.—This verse .shows that in Vyasa’s opinion pro|)rietory right it 
not lost through iisucapiion if the osvncr is cieterred from redaiming his pro{^>crty' 
within the prescribed pcriotl through extraneous considerations such as hope oi 
religious merit, fear of state oirieials, and affection for friends and relations.,, 

70. Smr. 158.—Proprietory right i.s not lost through adverse possess!^'hy 

reUtionit 
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3iTfnf jraTt'4?tT i 

^ ?!55i?TT<lJ?TRT JT ^sqT U<:o|i 

fn Q’»iT 5 I 

^ ^«iT ^ fr5JT»^?r 3T1WS ii<;?ii 

fl?IT fWTJTft 3lfq<!T»?f: I 

VT^nt lli^ll 

srf^mT*i|JT Tn^\ ^ ^^. i 

til n¥i fr^rr ^ ik^ii 

3 [^^i'^T?l» 4 Tf 5 |^d?> 5 qT^> 3 jf^; | 


^nT*r»TRR* 

^ ^T^gW^TJTTTfl "<^MI 


?!H#3 »RT li<2^ll 

»ii}ir: irW: i 

\\CQ\\ 

55fR: ^t?rt ik<:|| 


8 0. Smr* 171 .—Prose order : talsutfm ua hartavya. .... 

8 1. Par. 142, VI. 206, Vya. Ma. 341, Sinr. 172. 

82. Vi. 205, Vya. Ma. 341.—It is dearly stated in Vya. Ma. in explanation 
of this important verse that possession for esen sixty years will not be regarded 
as possession for three generations if grandfather, father and son arc all alive 
(during the period of those sixty sears), for the grandfather in that case being 
tlic sole party entitled to independent possession the )>osscssion will be regarded 
as his alone for all these sixty \ears : \U}ral)aj jhutlMt trsu fastwarsabhage 'pi na 
traipuimikah, pitamahnsya svdtoutryfit tayyai 'vti tatra bhogah. 

83. Vi. 2o(i, Vya. Ma. 341.—jimuiasrihana here still further clarifies svhat 
is meant by “[K)sscssioii for thiec geneiaiions” : ckena Idxmd bhuktam, tasmin 
vntr tatpuhnw, tayos cn injlayos tiiiynia. (asrnin mrte calurthasya traipurufiko 
blifn>fiti, hayfmdm n>a siultfniiiaydt. 

84. Ap. (iipi, Vi. 201, V)a. M.i. 30. \’\a Ma. 342, Sai*. 130, 1G4, Snir. 161.— 
npfi)fnn)jjhilti=zdiirasauiliitn, not (h.illengcd by any other claimant. Ap. reads: 
< linin pint h ivi oft rji ta h , 

85- '^1>- <»37 » Vi. 2 o(), Vya. Ma. 341. .Sar. 133. 
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^ ^813; \[ C %\\ 

snipifi^sf^r *R^ t^l’m: wi^w 
Jn^ 5*rivr^T# I 

5T «5^^SRt s^fiiRT^sfer wftrnro 

3ii«ft‘ ?f ^nr^v I 

jRipff ^ 18> ^ ?i5tr%i ira5q^^ii<^.’iii 
Tm ^*rf?Riw^ gn ?rx^f«?^T 1 
5 fM: ^ 5Wc^ 


*rq>TK8q: qfH«rif^T I 

«T^ 5 fvi^?iR ^ im\ 


89. Smr. 174- 

90. Par. 96, VI. 150, Vya. l^fa. 35, Vya. Ma. 319, Snif- 175.—Everywhere minor 
variations in reading. 

91. Sinv. 181.—This verse indirccilv permits those to a))|)ear as witness who 
may be without the specific qualities of a witness l>ui arc at miy rate free from 
incapacitating blemish: so at least ])cvannahhat(a: Inksammvitasdksiijdm aldbhe 
pratifedhardhityamdtrnsdlmdm sdksitvnm vihitnm. 

9«. Siiir* 188.—Witness giving cvultMiec for a deceased complainant or 
defendant is called mitdntara, Narada f|iioied in Smr. (lor. dl.) says howt'ver 
that ilKTivilVtcss giving ovideiuc for a deceased coni|dainant wilt not he regarded 
as miUtnlara if he had heard the deceased coni[)lainani’s dying declarations 
(myidfitaro *rihini prete muinursuirdvitdd yfe); to this DevannablKHia rightly 
adds: mumftrfugrafimjiam sxmsihnsyd *py njmUtkmvdrthnm, 

93. Vya. Mft. 320 .->Biu in Vya. Ma. 322 we have : uydyyah sdku hhavrl Inlrn 
tynktvd rdjdnam Isvaram! According to ]innitavahana, the meaning of the 
verse is that the king after hearing the dci'K>sitions of the witnesses should 
himself decide the issue (and not the judge?) if the witnesses make contradictory 
statements. 

94. ^Ap. 672, Par, 106, Bal. 262, Vya. Ma. 38, Smy. i93.~Attribuied to 

Kfttyftyana in Pari 
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3nT>s w jrfrr^cT^ \\V\\\ 

31?!^ IK^^n 

^Tf^oiT ^'T^3RT?T^ll'5.V9ll 

3W^^<T* ?n1^: I 

vtt%t: ^^if: ii<^<jii 

1^: ^ ^ ^^r-' WIT I 

^ ^ 5!T5if^: i|(^^ii 


95. Ap. G72, Par. loG, Pal. 2G2, V)a. Ma. 38, Sinr. 193.—Attributed to K&tyi- 
)ana in Par.—If the witnesses admit the charjrcs brought <ngainst them by the 
o|)posite parly then their ineligibility is established therewith; but if they don’t 
admit those charges then the opposite party has to prove their incapacitating 
blemishes by means of written documents etc. 

9G. Ap. G79, Pal. 2GG, V\a. Ma. 327, .Smr. 193.—This \ersc !a)s dowm the 
important rule that the eligibility of witnesses of one party cannot be challenged 
l)y xuilnc^scs of the opposite party, for, if allowed, this would lead to infinite 
regress (an avast/id), there being no end 10 iM)ssible challenges and 
counterchallenges. 

97. Ap. G72, Par. ur,, Pal. 2GG, Vi. 163, V\a. Ma. 38, V)a. Ma. 327, Siny. 193. 
-Aitrilniled to Kalyi'i)ana in Par.; everywhere unimportant variations.—Meaning 
of the veisc is made deal by Devannabhaiia : where the incapacitating blemish 
is evidenl in I he wiliiess (jn a ha lad n.ynjr),—ihiiiQ the proving of that incapacita¬ 
ting blemish by the o|)posiie patty is not necessary, it being the duty of the 
assessois themselves to lake rognisaiue of stuh blemishes (sauliyair ex>a tat/idvi~ 
dliadnsanani fi^rdliyain)', not is it possible lor the op|H)site party to prove the 
blemish in such cases,—for the very good rca.son that in such cases the witnesses 
concerned are sumtnarily di.smis.sed (jnasidd/iadosdt sahsino varjanasidd/ieh), 

98*99. Ap. 672, Par. loC, Pal. 2G2, Mit. 50G, Vi. 165, V)'a. Ma. 38, Smf. 194. 
—Poth verses attributed to Kat)riyana in Par.; many unimportant variations in 
leading.—The first verse lays down that if after declaring the witness of the 
op|K)siic paiiy to be ineligible the assailing parly fails to prove the existence in 
him of any incapacitating b1cmi.sh, then the assailing party will be punished; 
but if the incajiacitating blemish, is proved by the assailing party, then the 
witness coiiccinc'd will be di.smisscd. I’hc second vene lays down that after the 
existence ol inciipacltating blemish has been proved in the witness, and the 
witness has been dismissed consctjueiuly, the party thus assailed will have to try 
to proxVhis case by other means; he will be punished if he docs not. 
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*nn«>w ft ^ I 

^ml ?*V^: ^ li^ooii 

5T »ITft ^ 11^0^II 

si?Tf«i^5fiiR> ^fq ^if^qorom I 

?lTftMI8> fjj^iPRf ^q^iT ftqft ftqtlT: I 
fq?T^*iTq5!»5R ii?o^ii 

qvfr m?^qqT ^ I 

rRffiH ^ si^^ar* ii^oyii 

qR4: qi§: fHWs^qiftiT: I 

'Tfg ftgf^ II^HII 

^'Tf ^ 'ira I 

q^scftg ^nqt n^o^n 

iiR^ 511^^ 'i«fR i 

qiFiqr>|#l^ frnftiw: I 

nrJ^T m lino's!! 

iTR^T 51?^ ^ ^ WiH I 


100. Ap. 671, Vi. iG*|, Vya. Ma. ;|C), Sinr. i(j2.~Auribuicd lo Vyasa only in 
Vya. Ma.—Cryptic wording: upparciu blemishes 10 be declared by the avsessors, 
but the non-apparciit ones by ihc”op|K»iie paiay. 

lOMoa. Suiy. 195.—The general sense ol ilie hi-st verse seems lo be that the 
pHwavyavahdra should no^t be' cf)inmenced until the hona fides of all the witnesses 
na$ been tested; but what is ilie meaning oi the word aniarnlmtlthavnf Tlic mean* 
ing of the second verse is clear: the act ol assailing the witnesses is permitted, 
but that act Is not to lx: regarded as a separate suit 1 

103*104. Par. 109, Snif. 199.—The Pradvivaka has to admonish the witness 
with the verses of this section. Cf. Manu VIIl. 80 if. 

105. Par. 110, Sar. 105, Siny. 201. 

106. Par. no, Smy. 202. 

107*108. Smr^ 202.' 
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#ftnrM 1^‘ ^nw# 

* 15 ^ \\xx»\\ 

5Tfft3f5r9r‘5f^f^ii 

wvrnfK I 

IlliiliQ i?fT ntt^ii 

VRWW*! h<simI twwki nniMpit^^vi 
HW 5WW^ WJwWlRl 

ir<n m »rfN^ n^n i f w* M|hii 
^?PWT fiJ ^ w,5r5wrif!t ^ i^tiH 

^ wH ? ^5PN^ I 

WB 9 m^\ 

109. VT. TI. ^10, Siiir. 8io.-$a^ Devai.Hnibhaua as introductory to this, 
verse: nM^dau sifurakarmufii anyundtiriktam pr^fdrlhasamarpdkath sdltfivacannk 
pr^indnam, nd 'nyat. 

no. Vya. Mft. 315, Smy. 819.—Vya. M3, reads cd *bhidhdnataf}.-^Tht verse 
t|tioicd thus out of context docs not yield any satisfactory meaning. 

111. Sinr* ao8. 

112. I*ar. I99» Sar. 219 (only first line), Smr. 281. 

113. Par. 808, Sar. 219. Snip 281. 

114. Vya.MAssS- 

I IS. Smr. >87. 
no. Smr. 197. 

117. Smr. taS. 

11 
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5 5 r??V. jAtR* *Rr»f qfT«rT«Rf: i 
^ ?T«ii ^ li^^<:jl 

315*^ ^ <ihoiiwiT*i^g^'l ii^^^li 


*n«i? 3 R I 

^piR( ll^^^ll 
?!55tg^: I 

f 5 r«ihii 5 qn^ 5 !T«TRft^r: \\i\R\\ 


^ SRffrTstf I 

«Tt^ ^ m n- «R* ii^Rvii 

<W»RT JTT ^ I 

*n^: mgjq q j q igRr t ^ i 

iw'ff «mq 5 i 3 ril*R 1^ m^\' 

h n^^vsn 


n8. Ap. 70a, Par. 169, Mil. r>ll» VI. 2.17, Vya. Ma. 57, Smy. a46.-VI, 01)4 
Smr* read; hasUidvaynm iiiklicyni)i itt pndfitnh vunulakayor dvayoh. Par. reads: 
tnun^kas /eyo^i.—The ihircl line only in y\|>.; the .scroiid in Par.^ Vi. and Smn 
Vya. Ma. knows only the liisi linc.—lii Mil., ihis and ilic following verses ate 
attributed to “Pitaniaha, Nfirada and 01 hers.*' 

iiQ-isa. Ap. 702, Mil. 511 5.~(>f veisc no. 122 only the first line occurs in 
Mit. in a very diircrcnt ionn: intukam Ijuiayet lasminn iftakdgrdvapdrhsubhillf, 
123-127.-AP. 702*3, Mil. 5i5. 
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qq^ STRTfq ||^R<^|| 


?q ^qr‘ i 

3iiqT??r* q ^qHiq^q* qf^q^ H?^«ii 
q^ ?q qqrni q^i^iq i 

qqTO??%rqW 

q2> qnq^ qwRfi^^qifqq'^q^ ii?^qii 
aiqtqqt q ^^^^itqn^crqT I 

^sfq q fq^: qqi^qr 
^fqq^? w# ^qqmq^t^« 

5«5iq# qjq:^?q>^ i 

qr q?JT^r;jf Sqq'q; \\ii\\\ 


128. Ap. 703, Mit. 546, Sar. 189. 

129. Ap. 703, Mit. 546, Vi. Ti- rM2. ‘^ar. 190. 

130. Ap. 703, Mit. 547, Sar. 190.—AiirilnUctl 10 PrajSpati in Sar. 

131-132. Ap. 703, Mit. 547, VI. TT. r,|3, Sar. 190.—Attributed to N&rada in 
Sar. 

133. Par. 174. 

134. Par. 174, Sar. (first line only) 192. 

135. Bal. 368, Mit. 548, VI. 25.1, V\a. iMa. Oi, Sar. (anonymously) 192.- 
Vijfi&ne§Tara reads; rajjucchede 'hyibhafi^r od tuthai *vd 'iuddhim ddiiet, 
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m f^^sHfiRTfifn I 

fPW^aipil?! ?|qiq>5lil 5 II^^VSII 

mew 

^nswm^ ^ >w pwR I 

w^gt 5^^ i^U I 

R^iftlWiFrf 5 aii^ qf^ftti^ 11^8011 




gf^: 

?r 55 >in»T siT^j mit mi i 
f|w^ »ira^ ii^«!^ii 
g^IRTHfgPUpiT glT^T m\\\ 

’T5*pni8 I 

g^gigg ^ iR gw'g^^ragR \\\m\ 


136-150. Sar. 196-7. 

140. Par. 158, VI. 855. Smr. 138. , 

141. Vya. Ma. 77. Identical tvith Yijfi. II. 108. 

148. Par. 881, Vi. 7. Vi. Ci. 3, VI. 896, Vya. Ma. 167, Smy. 36i.-Comipi 
reading in VI. i—sambandhe bhaga djllafi itiftho bhagab etc. Cf. Manu VIlI. 
140 ff. 

143. Vi. 9, Vi. Ci. 4, Smr. 359. 

1^4. Par. 888, Vi. 898-9, Vya. Ma. 170, Sar. 887, Smy. 373, 
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^ JW9Fr Jif<T«nT^ ii^y^n 

3iN^ iHm: I 

HFWT ll?«^ll 

^ m*m Ji®T»ncrT?T i 

^T'l^'t II^V^II 

5 IT 2rY^ 

s^flf 3[N 5 <R|R[ I 

3FT«ii !i5?^ wit ^ ^T ^mriqp* ii^»<^ii 

^ ^ ^swvil I 

3 BNtT «F# 


145. Par. **5. Vi. *1, Vi. Ci. 7. Vi. 304, Hmr. s6fi.-VI. arain show (XMTupt 

reading : na vardhate prayatnatya etc The reading dtlsaval} lor dUula^, though 
well attested, is incomprehensible. , . .. j xi« 'a 

146. Mit. 4^. Vi. 84. VI. Tl. 488. Sar. 233. 236.-Attributed to NSrada 

exceptin| in Vi. 

iSi Ap' Si W **«. Vi. 25. Vi. Ci. II. VI. 309. VI. TI. 487. Vy*. Ma. 172. 
Smr.ssS. 

149. Par. 28 *. Vi *6, VI 309, Vya. Ma. 173, Smr. 3*2. 
lit Ap. 65^. Par, * 89 . Mlt. 488. Vi. 31. VI. 3.5. VI. p. 485. Sar. *40. Smy. 
tin.-Attrtbut^ la Birhamtl in Mit. and Sar. C!. Brh. XI. 

151. Par. 140, Vya. Ma. i74.-Alniosi Identical with Brh. XI. to. 
i5t. VI. 5184 Smr. W* 


151. Par. 140, Vya. Ma. 1^4.—Almost identical with Bfn 
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iiRR >nrfi?f qw’asft i 

sepft !T 1^ li^HVii 

sRuf turnip qk- ^^1rRTa^»R^ i 

^irf 5 JT ^ frwt ll^HHIl 

^ ?mai* 5 !T 

?nreft ^ i 

fq«?Ufxiq^Tft fgajoiqfqqlqi^p* 

^ ^*>r ’Tsira^^Jf ii?H<j|i 

^ ^ f^af ^ I 

sqf^Sjain'ft RUT |i?y<«.il 
^JRq^ '?T5f ^ ^ I 

^ ?Fiis ^ ^ ?n^ii?^®ii 

?R^l?[Jlf^^ ^1 55iqf| m w^^w 


153. Par. 243, Vi. 320, Sar. (anonymously) 241, Sinf. 341.—To complete the 
sentence one has to supply, according so Dc\annablia(ta, the last three words 
of verse 150. 

154. Mit. 492, Smr. 345.—Closely resembling Brh. XI. 33, and in Mit. it is 
actually attributed to Brh. 

155. Ap. 656, Par. 250, Mit. 481, Vi. 44, Vi. Ci. 14, VI. 325, Vya. Ma. 177, 
Sar. 249, 252. 

156. Vi. 34, Vi. Ci. 17, Sar. 257. 

157. VI. 357, Vya. Ma. 184, Sar. (anonymously) 252. 

158. Vi. 77, Vi. Ci. 23, VI. 360.—Ascribed cither to Vyisa or to Y&ji)avalkya 
il} the sources. No uniform reading. 

159. Par. 249, Vi. 323. Smr. 347 - 

160161. Par. 251, Smr. 352. 
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f^«T: 

^ I 

JI^T ^!TP^*TN* JT rfw. Il?^«ll 

Prtj ^!pf ^ I 

^Tf^FTT 5rq«Tf^‘ ^ 

qTf^pqT^q?qi?t ^ qrsfq^ qijjqq i 

^qqr^ ^ q q>s^nfqf^qs n^^vsii 
?qT»# |qqifqqq?qq3i^i 

^^qiqt 5 q§3?^ q^?T fqqi^ i 
qq 3' «f5p5m> 


102. Sinr. /J15. 

lOij. Par. 2 H;j, Mil. /j()0, Vi. ()i, Vi. Ci. 25, Vi. 3G.1, Vi. *Jl. 494, Sar. a68.—Vijn 
ascrilics lliis ycr.sc to Kuiyayann. 

164. Par. 283, Vi. 364. 

165 . Vi. 365, Smr. 421. 

1C6. Sar. 283.- 

167. Ap. 775, Vi. 100, Vi. <^74, Vya. Ma. 195, Smr. 8. 

168*109. Ap. 775. 
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^ ^ p# «Tf^ft?lfll«lit VRR I 

^ %«rTfn<T* 

SfFT. jf ?IT ?f S ; « PTtf^ n^v^^ll 




^IWRfs 'IfTO I 


ll^vs^il 


«|WW ^I5^W*n9Wf|:ftq!ITs ll^'SVIl 

Tft^ntrs w%«i*r w ’rfitw i 

WIRT JT %f|[i’?»J3Jn* II^VSHII 


m f^Rs nr<rf^ I 


^ lUva^ii 


«Tf>rf^«T» 

if Isr ««iT f VI 

Pfimmm m iRwr ii^h 

ipfonl i'w ip^ii ffpst i 

iT iiiiw iti^^ii 


Ifjo. Ap. 776, Par. 8<)5, Vi. joa. \’i. Ci. a;, VI. 575, Vya. Ma. 196k S^. 
SiUf..^ 

»7». yi. J77. Sar. 307. 

iftf. far. t^, Vfc 107. Vi. 577, V)a. Ma. 1^ Smr. 503. 

804 * VL Ci. 30, VI. 384, Sar. atr. Star. 431 .-Attributed 

JKfMjmiiuiiayi. Cit 

^ t 'J' *^** ^‘* 

^p. m, w. 30a, Smr. 480. 

Ap* fi»> tv. 374. Vi. 17a. Vi. CIL 9a, Sar. 303, Sur. 


M 
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3 !Tii!WT ^ I 

snsnt;® ii wii 

nhiWT^f?^! ^ I 

1^3 ^ ^I5^fll3[?^^llicui 
?Rwnf ^ a ??n5imFi ^ I 

« ^ *r?R ^ ?r ^ lu^^ii 

wnft ^ «Fi^ ^ JT^q^i 


wfif'qt^^Hf ^ ih<:hii 

5rw3Nr‘ qaiifisra^ 51 

wsfipi’’^ fsi^' I 




* 70 * 45 *» Vya. Ma, aai, Sinr. .|«)7.—As ihc vocaiivc form narai&rdiila 

suggests, this verse very proliabiy roincs lioni a riirana and not from any Smfti* 
iHo-iHi. Vi. if a piece of <aitle dies ol aaident while in chai^ of the 
cowherd, the latter will have to prcHliue the animal's tail, horn etc. to prove his 
iuiiocence. How this eviileiice tun pio\e the cowherd's innocence is not clear 
however. But sec M«iiui VIH. ^54. 
iHa. Par. jjyo, Vi. ii>i. Vi. ^.p, Sar. ‘pa, Snir. 51G. 

Sar. sia-si^. 

tHr^. Par. jjGi, Vi. nA Vi. Ci. r>7» ‘'>***r- .5*7‘ 
igG-tHy. Par. •^in, Vi. Ci. 

U 
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niwFTf^^ w?Jtjreni?in*T I 

3T?rtsff^Tiq^«R|qf^ fisTT^t 

tia^ip'm jg5?HT^qptiu<J^'' 

faRhjaT ^ TRwfrai i 

ft«iaT ’T2j%T 5 ’^t \\\^\\\ 

![T*w>^?nr »Ta: 1 

fa«rta5Jf^T ^iT ? ^i^fafepaiiai iimii 

3R*r^sf ?5a?a ?ftqT ??h!5T wx ^ k^u 
maaWaV. ^fi5i m aa ^ipai -1 
5H5f^aT >^WTm ’^at m a^^ai iii<5.«ii 

?ftaT aMai aaaf m fan^ m\\\ 
?iT^a>iiaT55^^ af^aar 1 
^Tiaan^aaT ?ftaT a'ar araaaftai ii^i^^ii 

188. Sar. 323. 

189. Par. 361. 

igo. Sar. 295.—The first line oilers a niar\clloiis example of senseless tauto* 
logy. The second line makes the stninge assertion that the man wlio alter paying 
the fee refrains from Jiaviiig sexual iiitercouisc with a sla\c-girl deserves to be 
a slave I Ha^•e we to read adallvd lor aganidj 
191-193, Ual. 781. Vi. 215. 

194. Par. 386, Bai. 781, Vi. 215, VL 452, Smr.‘53C. 

195. Par. 386, Bfil. 782, Vi. 215, Vi. 452, Smy. 536.-Reading much different 
in Bal. and Vi. 

196. Bdl. 782, Vi. 21V8 iO« 
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?fiqT m *i^t nwm 

^5t q: fqfq 

^ifiR B ^T* ^ 3[®5* ^ lil<^<ii 

^«iTgq« I 

g’’*il.^sf’T qs' qqrf^^ im<^ii 

-jlT?iqv;^'^^qB q«tnPRn IRoo|| 

»TWTf?5fI Jlf^«T WIS5T ^ I 

=qi»4q:i^*'4c5qi^.q§’*l^ ll^^o^H 

?n?^: 

jm^siTJi'TRrT?? f5f^«?r0i3:n- iqwr: i 

Jtmrrnwqqm ?fRrT®q>T5rt^; i 
jpTO3j'TT 9 qr f»mjTqfT^>5q^ iRo^n 
TTN^niplO^qT fW?lf^MTf^T: I 

a qr: q^q^s IRoyil 
gq#T'T: i 

qqfT'T: W' IR®M1 

197. Par. 586, Bal. 782, Vi. 215, V?. .152, Smr. 536. 

198. Ap. 767, Vi. 229, Vi. Ci. fir,, VI. .ifi9, Vya. Ma. 469. 

199. Ap. 769, Vi. 229, Vi. Ci. fi5,-VI. 4fi9. 

200. y\p. 810, Da. Vi. 2 o» 8. Vi. 2r,fi. Vi. Ci. 7^-72. 

201. VI. Ci. 72, VI. 471, Sar. 481, Sinr. 7()i.—lii Vi. Ci. and Sar. this verse 
attribulcd i<> Kaiyayana and Briiaspaii respalivily. 

2n2*203.~Vi. 2H9, 291. 

20/|-2(»r,. Da. Vi. 121. Pai. I ’jS. \'i. 292. \’I. |c)2. \’va. IVfa. 233, Siny, 737. 
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IIROV91I 

Sffro^nnjjiwr* aRR ^1 

nSJptf |Ro<j|| 

fi’Rfr Jiai^j^sT s'M JRRI 

arrtwsW qi;^ ir*<^ii 

8 ^RT«^*w 5 «i! I 

fRT IR>>II 

8«f!?r ^«RT ^pfiRT^r^I^tlRJ \\\m 
^»nnsT i 

W t ?R^ m wmw 


«Ff qiPH^ ^ WV 

JRIR ^iifii% ^ |rf IMNr^^iRWii 
8ftpl 5P^|5^ 81 ?B?|f?RT I 

<RFIS3«J^ IRIMI 


tp&toT. Vi. tgs, Vi. Ci. So.' 

SOS. Da. VL 105. Vi. 307, Vi. Ci. S.]. 
aog. Ap. 8>/(. 

tio. Da. Vi. 105, Par. 580, Vi. 307, VI. 783, Smr. 772. 
ail. Par. 580, VI. ^23, Smr. 772.-01. Yijfl. II. 339. 
ait. D*. Vi. 119, Vi. 3«8, Vi. 492. Sar. 460, Smf. 736. 

41$. Da. Vi. 116, Vi. 315, VI. 492. Siiir. 736. 

414. Da. Vi. it4, Vi. 316, Vi. Ci. 86, Sir. 461, .Siiif. 738. 

415. Da, Vi, 125. Vi. 317-318, Vi. Ci. 86, VI. 494. Vya. Ma. 436, Sar. 484. Sraf. 
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^2 I^T SW!^ I 

«iTt^ 5 r 4 f^ \R\^\\ 

5^ fTs*’ JT*® irnroif^i; i 

?n^‘ ^ 5 ir?<:m 

W|^: |R?^|| 
TPij^iqfnRfiirs iR^i*ii 

?’»sw«iT w fwn^ iR^^n 

3i5<Nif <ifg^1 m i 

Ji?niwRRf.^sI 

^ iR^vii 


qni4(tH^o|R 


trTRT ? «n<nf 



8i6. Ap. 895, Da. Vi. 132, Vi. 321, Vya. Ma. 23C, Sar. 462, Smr. 739. 

217. Smr. 723. 

218. lijll. 9H8, Vi. ;{iR, Vi. Cl. 8(i.—/\MiilH*cl lo Krilydyana in B&l. 

219. Da. Vi. 130, Vi. 318.—I’lic word Mmmx^nm has to be supplied here 
according lo Candesvara. 

220. Vi. 3i8.-It is prose I 

221. Da. Vi. 132, Vi. 321. 

222. Da. Vi. 147, Vi. 325. 

223. Vi. Ci. 89-90. 

224. Ap. 641, Smr. S* 5 * 

225. Ap. 852, Da. Vi. 76, Par. 454, Vi. 378, Vi. Ci. 108, VL 501, Sar. 438. Smy. 
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^»T^f<T s <iq^lR'<^ll 

3 lt 5 WB^»»n'TT ^ 1 

fl^ Iiqq: T!JR: irj^vsii 

iT*i *pi»n 5 qHT I 

9 ^ m\\\ 

iiaM* ’pfal ?»?> ’!i«i>^: i 

r^Tmnnmi 5 ii 5 ®?i>s>j?q; ip: ir^hi 
^ q^TT: fqfqr ^1 ^qRran^ 1 
tq ?T 5 r iR^^ii 

qs qr qqqw 1 
qiw ^ig q^ ^ w>’ 
qjfq^TK^ qi q^^^ sRiqq-1 
q« ^qiq^R#q q®5q* q 5 ?t^ m\\\\ 
qO q qg ^ qqq qaqRrf^jmqit qq: 1 
JRW ^iqqq ?W 15 KW IR^^II 


236 ' 229 . Ap. 85.1 (only 226 and 227). Vi. 570’38i, Vi. Ci. 109-110, VI. Ti. 732- 
733. Smy. 17.—Vf. 505 quotes these verses in a nuicli dilFcrcnt form, givinpr ‘as 
source both Vydsa and Byhaspari; in fact they arc almost identical svith Brhnspaii 
XXllI. 6«8.—Verse no. 227 apjxrai's in an cxiiandcd form in Vi. Ci. 

230. Da. Vi. 50, iC.], Vi. 392, .Sinr. 739.—Candesvara explains; yalhokta 
ttUamasdhasarftpah. 

231-232. .*\p. 8r,r,. Vi. Ci. 110.—Minosi idrniicd will) Maim VIII. 

233. Ap. 860, Da. Vi. 188, Vi. .105, Vi. Ci. 121 (aiionMiioiis). 

23-1. Ap. 860. Vi. .|<8i, \’i. Ci. 120. Vi. r,io. Snir. 7r,o. 
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^ srq^wTsrrPTsft i 
aT^i|gTgf^l # m\\\\ 

5iTh^^* I 

?T^f: 1P^\9|| 

^?»JTTaT ?#fT ?TRl%f?: I 

qgiqiJT: 

5!Ti?!jrR't sqR q5?T![5af Tcq^fFtT-1 

fTiq^hqTTiq ft? qifq 
fn vi?j''rc*ir i 

jpl^f qfqjfi ^’•5 qiq^i^^qr iR«o|i 
^ ^n-iqli ^T I 

^mt wii iRtf 

WIT ?qqTJif ^ I 

?Rft% fqiis^^virt srgiTT i 

^?Ti«q ^qpT ^ |R»^II 

?5telWW?q«IFW‘ ^ I 

^ iR»»ii 


!.•;{',. Vi. ,|2a, Siiii*. r,8;{.-. I lic ^cr^c•^ ol iliis .scciioii should have been not from 
ilir loNi Siririi ol VyAs;! Iiiii fiotii souk* l*iir.*ina—a.s is clearly suggested by the 
\<N:iii\(' loiins subha (\crsc V43) and vinCmunc (.vci*sc 244). 
i*;th. A|). 108, Vi. 430, Siiif. 585. 

237-ajo. Vi. 411-442, Vi. 'J'i. i52.--Vci’scs 239-240 arc ascribed to ^aiiklia and 
Atigiias ill Mil, i^.j. 

241-241. Da. 227-228, Bal. 594, Vi. G48. 
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f sfhFft wts ^ I Wii 

5^^ ^iT ^ m 5 «iT ||^«^|| 

ftwr: 

6?*nt IINtRRT IR^VSII 

wmnil 1«r6T5^: ^irfftR*. i 

51 ftWRI??: g^TT: flrSTfiraRTs IRV^II 
f?irR!S!f^5i55^IT ^ 3 ^ru?^%;T gjRt | 

ftffWR^’Tr *n?^ms im«Ri m^w 
315<n^^! ’RI' WRW: *l=Elf6>!i: I 
twiw W ^ >IT?|5?ir: |RH*I1 

^ ?R 5rapnR I 
l*Raif «»m*i 5RI^ IRH?!! 

WRT1?^ R»Rf5^TO I 

3RPJ5 5 «R fRfq ^ «I ^l5raR» IR^R« 

% ^5R11RW ^ ^ IfW sq^l^pWlH 

®% ^ ?l5fvr«n5if^ sr ^ !T ^ 1^: irh^ii 


245-246, Ap. 110. 

247. Ap. 710, Da. 42 . Vi. 575. .Snir. ficift (ciiily ilic lirsl line). 

24S. Ap. 728, Ml, 458, Vi. 461, Sar. 575 (only the lirsi line), Swr, 649-50.— 
AMTibed to Gaiiuina in Bai. 

249. Par. 502. Bill.*.162, VI. 576, Vya. Ma. io2.-ln Ml. the is: 

mili'to bhugakalpafut 

250. Ap. 730, Da. 93. Par. 502, Ml 460, 497, Vi. 484, Vi. Ci. 131, W. 579, 
Vya. Ma. too, Sar. 357,^ Smy. 623. 

251. Ap. 731, Par. 51)8, Vi. 493, Vi. €i. 134, Vi. 580, Siny. 627. 

252. Da. 48, Vi. Ci. iGi, Vi. 395.-^Vi. Ct. mentions as source a Smyti-text 
named Prakala Which has been qiiotcd also in Vi. I'f. 579. 

253. Vi. Ci. 161, Vi. 395, Vya. Ma. 203.-00 the source of Vi. Ci. see note to 
preo^ng verse. 
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tjJTO ^ ?rf^» ?WT« I 

H ?RfrTf5«n5s«f 5 irh^ii 

fwFnn^ wm Jnwtgai* iiwi 

^ ^ I 

Fnrp# hw *11*151^5 irvii 

WTf^ ^3»?TTO?^ I 

^ >5rm^[?sR »nfiR- irh<^ii 
? rw >IT*I 5 ^ ^ ??*MTf»rJT: ir^®ii 
fq<iro|jr ^ 1 

<RrRf^‘ iinii ^ ^ *15^ iR^^ii 

fn i >3ip i wrowf^KlM > 

^ ^’r^ ^ ^5in^ liw» iR^Rii 

«TR{* qnfWflJft 5 3R5^ I 

^ar* ir^ii 

31^: 5 ’<*^**1 iR^\iii 


»54- »a. 47 . Vi. 549 . 

255 - 47 » Vi. Ci. 38, 161, 

256. Da. 146, Vi. 502, Vi. Ci. 135. Vya. Ma. 125, Sar. 368, Smy. 642. 

*r> 7 - A|). 725, Da. 147, 157, Par. 559, Vi. 499. Vya. Ma. 124, Smy. 636. 

258. Smr. 043. 

259 2 rM>. A|). 725 , Da. i.] 8 , Par. 5 G 2 , Vi. 499 , Vi. Ci. 129 , 137 , Vya. Ma. 127 , 

Slllf. C}^iK 

2(11. Da. J 5 ^»‘<r> 7 » J^ai. 49(n Vi. 501, Vi. Ci. 135. 

2O2. Jia. 17/;. Vi. 904. Vya. Ma. 130. 

283*2^4. Sar. 42(1, 429. 
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^ 5 TW 5« 

qqf qq* f!T qqmqq^jqiH 

wqifw« q^U«t*f5WlUw qiqq I 
s gqw r wg^rf q^ql^qi^Rf q q?|fq: hh^^ii 
qn q^wnqr q fqqifiq «Rqq q* i 

ma’ «r qkiftqi \r\^\\ 
qqr^* qgf‘q^^qq^qft^'q^[iR^.$ii 


265. Vi. 510, Vi. fij)!, Vya. Ma. 151. .Sinr. t»r>.‘J**>r> I ^Vi. and Vya. Ma. rcatl: 
dvisdlwsrnh Ijaro ddyuih c(c. 

266. Dd. loi-ioii. 

267. Sar. 378, Siii|‘. (155.—Alt Old iii^ lo Vya. Ma. Vyasa's dcImiLion of 
Saudilyika is: 

udhayd kanyaya vd *pi jmlyuh bilur grhiid apt ] 
b/ndtufi sakdidt pilror vd iabdham sauddylkam stnrlam || 

268. Dii. 128, BM. 735i VI. G90. 


ERRAl'A. 


In heading below >me 3 read 
In verse g read sucim. 

In foot-noic (o \ei'he 72 lead ydli lor ydtu 
In vcise 80 read dhartrd. 

In verse 88 read *^vdiinah» 

In last line of foot-note >crse 83 read stuUantrydl, 

In second line of foot-note it) vcr.se 93 read J'nnuta^, 

In vers^ 106 read ckalj. 

In verse 121 read prainimmidn. 

In s*ersc 140 read a^tau. 

In foot-note to verse 142 read bhdgah lor Obagah. 

In second line of iooi-notc to vci'nc I415 read dilsulah for dilutah. 
In verse 187 read bljdndm for 
In verse 2 iG read Jwitapddau. 

In verse read bahupdsaih. 




WERE THE VAKA FAKAS DEFEATED BY THE GUPTAS 
IN r. A.D. ? 


By A. S. Ai.ir.KAR 


The relations between the Vakatakas and the Guptas towards the 
middle of the 4th century A.D. arc still shrouded in considerable 
mystery. It seems reasonably certain that the Vakajtaka king Pravara- 
sena I, who had assumed the imperial title Sarnrdt, continued to rule 
down to c. 3^55 A.D. He was succeeded by his grandson Rudrasena I, 
who continued to rule down to r. 360 A.D. Neither Rudrasena nor 
any of his successors however is seen 10 assume any imperial title in 
their records. It is further imponam 10 note that the Vakataka official 
records arc as particular in giving this title to Pravarasena as in omitting 
it in the case ol his sn(<Tssois. So it is dear that the omission of the 
imperial title in the case of Rudrasena I and his successors is deliberate. 
On the other hand we find that king ("andragnpla I, who rose to power 
in r. ^2<) A.D., was the first in his dynasty to take the imperial title of 
Mnhnrdjndliird]a, and it was cbntinucd without interruption in his 
family for several generations. Dr. S. K. ^Viyangar therefore argued 
with considerable plausibility' that the dropping of the imperial title 
by Rudrasena I must have been obviously due to his having received 
a severe setback from a neighbour who claimed that title for himself. 
And this neighbour coidd have been no other than Candragupta I or 
his more ambitious and successful son Samudragupta, The rise of the 
(uij)ta.s to the imperial position must be vitally connected with the fall 
of Rudrasena I from that high status. I'hc Vakatakas were the only 
obvious and serious obstacle in the path of the Guptas in their project 
of imperial cxj)an.sion and (''.andragu))ta 1 mu.si have gained the upper 
hand either by actual concpicst or hy slow expansion. 

Additional interestiiig arguments had heen advanced in favour 
of the above theory by the late Dr. Jayastval. He argues that Pravara¬ 
sena I had positively thwarted the imperial plans of Candragupta I by 
defeating and ousting him from Paialiputra and putting his own 
nominee Kalyanvarman on its throne. Candragupta died in exile and, 
while on his death bed, charged his successor Samudragupta^ to 


). A, B, O. R, /., Vol. IV, pp. 30-.J0. 
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retrieve the fortunes of his family and to restore it once more to the 
imperial status that he had gained for it for some time. Samudragupta 
had however to bide his time; he was a mere Vakataka feudatory ruling 
in Oudh during the first few years of his reign. It was during this 
period that he issued his Tiger Type coins, on which he does not dare 
to assume any imperial title; we see him contenting himself with the 
feudatory title of a mere raja. Taking advantage of the death of the 
emperor Pravarasena, Samudragupta launched his offensive against his 
successor Rudrasena I, whom he overthrew and killed in a 
sanguinary battle fought near Kausfimbi in 3.^8 A.D. King 

Rudradeva of Aryavarta, who figures first in ihe Allahabad 
record among the kings of northern India defeated and over¬ 
thrown by Samudragupta, is no • other than the Vakataka 

ruler Rudrasena L Samudragupta eventually brought under 
his own sphere of influence the different kings in Chota Nagpur, Bun- 
delkhand, Bagelkhand, Chattisgad and Andhra country, who were once 
the feudatories of the Vakatakas. With their emperor killed in battle, 
and important provinces snatched from their empire, the Vakatakas 
sank into the position of Gupta feudatories; that is the reason why 
Rudrasena I and his successors are given the mere title of Maharaja, 
which indicated the feudatory status, and never the higher title of 
Samr&t or Mahardjddhiraja which could be given only to an emperor.* 
There is no doubt that the case for a conflict between the Guptas 
and the Vakatakas, in which ihe laucr were worsicd, iluis appears to' 
be a.very plausible one. Rut a careful exainiiiaiion of ihe probicin 
shows that the argumcius u|K)n which it is based do noi bear very close 
scrutiny. There is no evidence whaisocvcr to support ihe contention 
tliat Pntvarasena I had ousted Candragupta I from Pataliputra and put 
upon its throne his nominee Kalyanavarman.* As a matter of fact the 
incidents mentioned in the Kanmudlmahotsava, upon which Jayaswal 
mainly bases his theory, do not at all refer to the reign of Candragupta 
I. We cannot identify Candasena of this drama with Candragupta, the 
founder of the Gupta empire; the drama states that Candasena was 

killed along with all his children;^ we know as a matter of certainty 
-——-- 

2. Jayaswal, History of India, 150-550 A.D., pp. 80-2. 

5. It is true that Kaly&iiavarman is represented as being carried to Vindhya 
hills, where he attains his manhood in the course of time. But the drama docs 
not at all suggest that he regained the throne with the help of any king ruling 
over the Vindhya territories; die eniirc credit is given lo ilie loyal mi nisi (ts of 
the father of Kalydoavarinan, who strike at the op|)oritinc iiKimcnt on behalf of 
the exiled prince, 

4* Act V« 
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that Candragupta left behind him a number of sons, one of wtiOitt 
ascended the throne. In the drama. Candasciia appears as an exile. 
It is impossible to accept the contention of Dr. Jayaswal that in the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudragiipta, Candragupta appears as an 
exile on his death bed. Had Candragupta been an exile dying in 
misery and disgrace, his selecting vSamiidragupta as his successor would 
not have caused any jealousy in the hearts of other princes. The 
dejection which the formal announcement of Samudragupta as the 
next successor caused among his brothers would make it quite clear 
that the successor of Candrngupin was no! at all faced with the difficult 
and dangerous lask of rc'asserling the imperial position of his house. 

Nor is there any evidence lo show that Samudragupta ^vas a 
Vakfitaka feudatory at the beginning of his career. His Tlgcf-slay^f 
type of coins no doubt describe him as a mere rajn, but that need not 
necessarily show that he was a mere feudatory at the time when the 
coins were issued. If we follow this line of argument, we shall have to 
suppo.se that Candragiinta II was also reduced to the feudatory status, 
because on his corit^er coins we fmd him having the simple feudatory 
title Maharaja. Nay, on some coins, his name Candragupta alone 
appears without any title whatsoever.** Are we then to conclude that 
he had for sojuo time censed to be even a feudatory chief and was 
reduced to the tiosition of a commoner? On the cooper coins of 
Kumaragupta I the ruler concerned is given no regal titles at all. Are 
we then to ( ondtide that he also luul ( eased to be a king or was a mere 
feiidatorv^ 'Tlu* simple fart is that the extent of the .space available 
on the Ciiipta <’oins usuallv determines the length of the legends on 
them. On coj)pcr coins, the space was .small, and so even emperors 
like Candraguj^ia II. who are never su.spected to have been reduced to 
the feudal status, arc .seen content svith the simple title Maharaja. 
Sometimes thev are seen without anv titles at all. The legend Raja 
Snmitdrn^uiffah occurs on the reverse of the Tiger-slaying type of 
Samudragupta. The legends on the reverse of Gupta coins arc ahvays 
-short; longer legends like Mahdrdjndhirnin Sri Samndraf^iptah svere 
not in.scribcd there simnly for want of space. The legend Raid 
Snmndrairupfnh, hin(r Samiidragunia, occurring on the Tiger-slaying 
type of Snimulrngiipia, can prove him to be a mere feudatory, only it 
the legend Caudragupiah occurring on the coins of Candragupta II 
can prove that lie was lu't even a f<*iida!orv Injt a mere commoner At 
the tijuc when he is.s(i(*d ilie.se coin.s. Doth hypotheses arc equally 


5. Allan, Citlalogtte of the coins of the Gupta Dynasties, pp. 54-60. 
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untenable. To conclude, wc have no evidence whaisoevcr lo show 
that Candragupta I was ousied by the Vakaiakas towards the eitd of 
his reign or that his successor Sanuidragiipta was a Vakataka rcudalory 
at the beginning of his career. 

The theory that Samiidragupia overthrew and killed the Vakfi- 
taka ruler Riidrasena I is based upon the assumption tha^ king 
Rudradeva who figures first among the kings of northern India 
(Aryavarta) defeated by Samudragupta, is identical with the Vakataka 
ruler Rudrasena I. The superficial resemblance between the names, 
of the two rulers does not however prove their identity. Rudradeva, 
overthrown by Samudragupta, was a king in'^Aryiivarta, or northern 
India; Rudrasena. the Vakataka king, was a king of the Deccan. We 
must further remember that the Allahabad inscription is an eulogy 
(praiasti) of Samudragupta, describing his achievements in the most 
glorious colours. To heighten the effect on the reader's mind of the 
prowess of Samudragupta, it gives the fidl imperial liile of the Kiisfina 
ruler who had offered him onlv a nominal submission. II ilien 
Samudragupta was a mere Vakataka lendaiory, who hacf later avenged 
himself on his feudal lord for the humiliation inditled upon him and 
his father by the Vakataka emperors Pravarasena I and Rudrasena I, 
is it likely that the eulogy would have summarily dismissed this mo.st 
glorious achievement of Samudragupta by merely including the name 
of Rudradeva among the nine kings of northern India overthrown by 
the hero ? The defeat of Acyula and Niigasena. who were among* the 
important opponents of Samudragupta but infinitely less i^owerful than 
the Vakataka emperors, is described twice in the eulogy, once in poetry 
and once again in prose. Why then the most glorious achievement of 
Samudragupta, the defeat of the Vakataka emperor, who according 
to Jayaswal, was ruling over praiiically the Avholc of India from 
Peshawar to Kanchi and Dwaraka to Patna, should have been sum¬ 
marily dismkscd only in four Kilns > Wby sbould not cvni ibe name 
of the dynasty of Rudradeva have bet n t'iven ? 11 Sammlragupia hatl 
really defeated the Vakataka emperor, there would (tiiaiidy have 
occurred several verses in the Allahabad eidogy desnibing the great 
might of the Vakaiakas and the skilful generalship by which Sanuidra- 
^pta defeated and killed the most deadly enemy of his family. If the 
imperial titles of the Kusana emperor, w’ho offered merely a nominal 
submission, are stated in order to heigbien the effect of the prowess 
of Samudragupta, would not at least the iini>erial title of kudradeva 
been given in order to emphasise the greatness of the achievement ? 

The fact is that there ms not much of a clash between the 
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spheres of influence of the Guptas and the Vaka^akas.® Even in the 
southern expedition of Samudragupta, he did not come into any direct 
conflict with the Vakatakas. Otherwise we cannot at all explain why 
his Allahabad eulogy should not have mentioned even the name of the 
mighty Vakatakas, when the names of small contemporary kings or 
states arc mentioned in it in one connection or the other. It is true 
that iTiosL probably during ilic reign of Pravarasena I, the rulers of 
soutlicrn Kosala and Andina couniry were under the Vakataka sphere 
ol inlluciKc. Ihii din ing ilu* inierval bclwccn the death of Pravarasena 
A.D.) and ilic invasion ol Samudragupta (c. 360 A.D.), the 
kings ol (his (ci.ii(oiy had oxetthiown ihc Vakataka suzercignty and 
become indcpendeni, J’hcir nominal submission to Samudragupta 
during his southern expedition did not therefore amount to any serious 
infringement on the vested interests of the Vakatakas. Nor can we 
identity king Vyaghraraja of the Great Forest who professed allegiance 
to Samudragupta with king Vyaghraraja of Ganj, who was a Vakataka 
feudatory. For, (he former was a king in the Deccan, ruling to the 
wutk ol the Vindhyas, while the latter was a king in Bundelkhand, 
ruling to the north of (hat mountain barrier. 

'J'hcie is anoduM ini|)oi(an( consideration which goes against the 
(hcoiy (IcK S«nnndMgu|)i.i had dclealed and killed the Vakataka king 
Uudiasena I. Had he leally done so. and had he continued the feud 
in (he ne.\( geneiaiion also hy compelling Vyaghraraja, one 
ol the lenda(oiies ol Kudrasena’s son Trthvisena I, to trans¬ 
fer his allegiance to him, is it likely that Prthvisena would 
have selected Prabhavatigupta, one of the grand-daughters of 
his bitterest enemy, as the bride for his son and successor 
Rudi*asena 11 ? It is true that friendships and enmities in politics are 
short-lived; still it is extremely improbable in a Hindu royal family 
that a king would select as a bride for his son the grand-daughter of an 
enemy who had killed his own father. 

It may be however asked, is it not significant that the Vakatakas 
should have .ceased to assume imperial titles just after the digvijaya or 
coiK|iicst.s of Saniudragup(a ? C«annot (he latter be then the cause 
the lormcr? The dropping of (he imperial title by Rudmsena could 
not have been a voluntary affair; it* must obviously have been due to 


(>. li is ntir iliai Siiiniidi.i^iipt.i was iiiltng over a )>ortion til S^uigar district 
ill P. lie (lid not leacli this district via Siiina, Kami and Jiibblcpurc^ but 
via Kausambi, Ciiirakiiia and Kalifijara. In the latter territory some Gupta 
iiiscripiions art* lound, but none in die former. 
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a defeat inflicted upon him by Sainudragupta. 'rhis defeat reduced 
the Vaka(aka$ to the status of the feudatories of the Guptas. Their 
official records are always careful to state that Pravarasena I was a 
samrdf, emperor. But all his successors ai'e given the simple title of 
Maharaja, which at this time denoted the feudatory status. Prabha- 
vatigiipta describes her father Candragupia II as a Maharajfwlhiraja, 
but is content to give the mere siauis o( Mahaiaja (o her husband, 
Riidrasena 11 . 'Phis must be obviously clue to the lad that he was a 
feudatory of the Guptas. 

I'he above argument seems /n/nm jacie very convincing, but a 
careful examination of the contemporary documents shows that it is 
fallacious. The imperial title Mahdrdjddhirdja was a foreign title by 
the beginning of the 4th century A.D. The Guptas had borrowed it 
from the Kusanas along with tlicir coinage. But it took several decades 
for the title to become popular in the Deccan and southern India. The 
Iksvaku king Cantamfila, who had performed several Horse sacrifices 
(in c. 210 A.D.), was content with the simple title Maharaja. He never 
suspected that it would be ever regarded as denoting a mere leudatory 
status. T'he Visi.iukundin ruler iXIadhavavarman 1 liad performed 11 
Horse sacrifices; he lived at a lime when ihe liile Malinraiatlhiinja had 
become cpiitc {mpular in northern India. And yet he is (onient with 
the simple title Maluirdja, Jn the \ast niajoiity oi the ollicial grants 
of the gi'eat Calukya emperor Pidake.sin II, he is de.strihed as a mere 
Maharaja; it is only from the time ol his .son V^ikramadiiya 1 (c*. ()r)c> 
A.D.) that the Calukyas begin to describe ihemsehes as Mahdrdjadhi- 
rajas. The title Maharaja indicated the feudatory status only in 
northern India, but not in the Deccan or South .India down to the 
middle of the 7th century A.D. The Pallavas, the Kadambas, and the 
Calukyas, who were all independent rulers and had a number of 
feudatories under them, arc content to describe themselves as mere 
Maharajas in their official documents. T he mere fact therefore that 
the successors of Pravarasena are described as mere Maharajas does 
not at all prove that they were no longer independent rulers but had 
become the feudatories oi the (hiptas. 

Tjt may be liowcvcr asked : I’hc .successors of Pravsirasena I may 
not jUavc adoiHCct the title Mahdrdjddhirdja bec au.se it had not yet 
become popular in the Dcxcan and southern India; but why did they 
^ve the im^'ial title Samrdl, which had been already adofHed by 
rimvilpasena ? The reasons for this change in title from SamrU, 
eo^ptimr, to Mahirija, king, are partly religious and partly politicaL 
VI|a|Meya was one among the sacrifices performed by Pravarasena 
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The s;Mml lexis cles(ril)e tins ^utnilue ;is ;i Sam rat-Mxui, i.f., a sacritict 
which cniiiles its |icrforiiier In ihe liilc nl Samrtll. cin|x;rorJ As none 
of the successors of Pravarasena I had pcrrornicd this sacrifice, they 
could not assume the title of Sami at, and had therefore to remain 
content ^vith die title Maharaja, wlikh did not denote any feudatory 
status in die Deccan or Soiiiherii India. We must not further forget 
in this connection that the Vakatakas were orthodox Brahmanas, and 
must therefore have felt that those among them who had not performed 
the Vajapeya should not presume to use the title of Samrdt, 

There were also political reasons which must have induced the 
Viikatakas lo (orswear the imperial title Samrdt, 'Flic mighty kingdom, 
which Pravarasena 1 had raised during his iifetiiiic, b^ame divided 
inio four suh-suites after his deaih, each governed by one of his sons. 
'J his must have reduced die power and resources of the Vaka^akas. 
In die meanwhile a new power, much stronger than any of the sub- 
Mates ol the Vakaiakas, had arisen .in northern India and was claiming 
the imperial position* and status. None of the successors of Pravarasena 
I was* strong enough to challenge that power and j^rform the Vajapeya 
sacrifice in order to assume the title Samrdl. Within a short time the 
two houses contracted a matrimonial alliance and a daughter'of the 
Ciiipta emperor Clhandragupta II became the crowned queen of the 
Vakataka king Kudrasena II in c. 585 A.D. This must have put a stop 
to all leeling ol jealousy and rivalry between the two houses. It must 
be further noted that the text of the Vakataka charters was. first 
(Ictermined by (iupta secretariate ollicers during the regency of 
PrabhavatTgupia; they were naturally disinclined tO give the title 
Maharajadhiraja to a protege ol their master. Later ^011 wTicn Pravara- 
sena II tiiodilied this dralt on attaining majority, he may have felt a 
iiaiiiral disiiK iinaiion !<» claim for his anec-stors title which was 
C'xc lusively c laimcd by his c|Uoiidam protector and guide, C'kiiidl'agupta 
II. lie decided to give the title Samrdt to his namesake Pravarasena I, 
because he was entitled 16 it by the pcrfonnance of the Vajapeya 
sacrifice. It coidd not be coiuinued in the case of his successors b^use 
they had not |>erfornicd the siiicl sacrifice. Pravarasena saw no objec¬ 
tion in describing liiciii as Maharajas, because that title still indicated 
indepcnciciu status in the Deccan. 

And finally it may be |K)iiued out that the Pauranic evidence does 
not support the view that there was a break in the Vakataka dynasty 


7. SHtulMiim Hrdjnaam, V. i. 1. rdjd mi rdjasiHyena iffvi 
hhnnai, \annHii « HtHnam, hi rujyath, j/tnam sdmrdjyant, 
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after the deaths ul ihc Utuv mhks oI rraNaraseiia. implying ihcrehy lhal 
Rudrasena was killed in a war with Saniiidragupla. The Puranas 
state that Praviva or Pravarasena will have four sons who will all rule 
after him and then add that when the Vindhyaka, i.e., the Vakataka 
family comes lo an end. the Ufridikas. ihe Piisynmitras, the Paiiimitras, 
etc. will begin to rule.*'' This docs not necessarily imply ihal the Vindhya- 
ka family came to an end after the sons of Pravarasena; it only means 
that the Puranas do not narrate the history of their successors. To give 
an analogies instance, the Puranas state that the Guptas will rule over 
Allahabad, Patna and Ayodhya,^' a statement which is true of the Gupta 
kingdom under Clandragupta I. I'his does not mean that the Gupta 
empire did not subsequently cover practically the whole of northern 
India; it only shows tliat the Puranas do not narrate the subsequent 
history of the Guptas. 'Phe same is the case about the Vakaiaka rulers 
subsequent to ihe sons ol Pravarasena. 'I'here is however clear epigra- 
phical evidence to show that there was no siuh break in the Vakaiaka 
dynasty subsetiuenl to liie tieaih of kudrasena I. Kor all the Vakataka 
records state about his su((< ssor Prtlni.sena I that the army and treasury 
of the Vakatakas were (ontmuously iiuteasing and pros|>ering for 
about a hundred years at the time 61 his rule.'** I'his positive statement 
renders the above infcrctue hum the silence of the Puranas altogether 
untenable and shows that the theor) that the Vakauikas had received 
a crushing and stunning dcicat just before, the at cession of Prihvlsena 
J is altogether untenable. 


8 . PargiltT. /). A*. p. 

9. Ibid,, |}. 53. 

JO. sninudiituuiysuyulaht'fLh’iiitlluniHlimlnniKlanda etc. 



THE IDENTIFICA TION OF SO TER- MEGAS AND HIS 
RELATION WTTII WIMA KADPHISES 


By H/MJ .Nath Puri 

I'he identification oC Sotcr Mcgas has so far remained a mystery. 
At the same time his relation with Wima Radphiscs has not seriously 
engaged the attention of scholars. The two important questions 
therefore, deserve consideration. 

Here it may be pointed out that ilic extensive circulation of 
Wima Kadphises’s coins suggests that he was a rulcr‘of Northern India 
and as such he must have concjucred some ruler who preceded him. 
In this (onncciion we Icain from the Chinese accounis' that Yen-Kao- 
(hen who ascended tlie throne alier Kicou-isieou-kio. (Oiujuercd 
I icai c lion ( India) and appoiiued «»ener.ils iheie who governed in the 
iiatiK* oi die \'tic<]ii. Ii has been accept.d unaniinoiisly by scholars 
dial K ic'oU'isieoU'kio releis to Ktijula Ivadphises and Ven-Rao-chen to 
Wima Radphiscs. Kujula Radplikses did not penetrate into India be¬ 
cause his coins are ic^iincl, only in .Manikiala anad Taxila. Ihe 
regular con(|uest of India was started by Wima Rad|>hise5. We have 
shown elsewhere* that Nahapana, Castana and jihonika were the 
Viceroys or Ksatraps of Wima Radphiscs. Now the (jiiestion arises, 
who was the ruler of Northern India whom W'ima Kadphises con* 
(jucred and who was the Viceroy appointed by Wima Radphises to 
govern this portion of his empire? We reserve the consideration of the 
second cjiiestion for separate treatment after \vc lia\e determined the 
identity of the ruler whom Wima Radpl\isjs comiuered. We have 
therefore to determine the identity of the ruler who was supplanted 
by Wima Radphise.s. 

From the Mathura Lion Capital Inscription^ of the time of 
Sodasa we learn that he was ruling at Mathura when Rusulukapatika 
was at Taxila. 'The date of Soclasa according to the Amohini Tablet in¬ 
scription^ is 72 of the same era ivhich we have assumed to be in the old 
Saka era of .Gh B.C. As such the date of Sodasa is 6 A.D. Sodasa may 


1. J. A. July-Dee. 1883 p. 324. 

2. J. 1 . H.—Dec. 1941 pp. 275 IT. 

3. C. 1 . I. \'ol. 11 pt. 1 p. 30. 

4. E. I. Vol. TI p. 199 No. II. 
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have ruled till the year 15 or so A.D. and after him some minor ruler 
may have continuctl for a periotl of about 2-3 years. A fragmentary 
inscription’ found by Prof. Vogel on the site of Ganeshra near 
Mathuri mentions the name of a K$atrapa of the K$aharata family 
called Ghataka. Therefore we may roughly fix so A.D. as the date of 
the extinction of this K^ahai^la family of Rajula and So^lasa. Now 
who supplanted the dynasty of >^.Iasa after about so A.D.? 

At present we shall consider two inscriptions in this connwtjon. 
The first one jiopularly known as tlic Lucknow Mnscuin Insiripiion" 
was discovered by Fiihrer during his excavations at Kahkilli‘’I’ila in 
Mathura and was published in many journals. The Second inscrip¬ 
tion’ is incised on a round piece of stone whicli was recovered from 
the Girdharpur Tila. lioth inscriptions were recently considered and 
edited by Prof. H. Liiders in the Acaryapu?panjali* dedicated to Dr. 
D. R. BhandarLar. The first inscription is dated in the yeaiv agg (or 
299)'of some era and is of the lime of some Maharaja Rajatiraja while 
the second inscription, namely tlie Girdharpur record, is dated in the 
year syo of some Maharaja, k'rom the dates of these two records, it 
appears that the era employed in them was the same, and |X)ssibIy the 
ruler too. He was at first a Maharaja and later became a Maharaja 
RSjitiraja. The question then arises: what era are these in.<icription$ 
to be referred to? Prof. Liiders in his brilliant article has |>oinied oul”; 
“Tlie choice of the Parihian cm for daiing the iwo records will per¬ 
haps appear less surprising if we bear in mind thal at leasi .some of ilic 
donors evidently were forcignci"s. U is (rue,'not much can be asserted 
in this respect as reganls the (>irdharpnr in.scripiion, bui as I have 
remarked above, it is not improbable thal ihe donairix is called there 
the daughter of a man who bears the Iranian name of llalana. It is 
different with the Jain iirscvipiion. Okharika, Ujhaiika and Okha 
proved by their names to have licen foreignen. Okharika and Okha 
are presumably Greek names, but that would not precliule their 
bearers^ from being Iranians as sve know that a strong predilection for 
Hellenistic culture was prevailing in the countries subject to Parthian 
rule. May we then assume that there were Parthians at Mathura who 
had immigrated during the rule of the K$atraps and who, although 


i|. E. I. Vol. IX p. 13H. 

0 . BiihliT. Aratli'iiiy Vol. XI,IX p. 3liy=l. R. .V. .S. iKiili 1.. r,y«-.V. O. I. 
V<rf. X pp. 171 f., 1. ,\. Vol. XXXVI p. 33. ■ ■’ 

1 . Mathura Miiaciini Lalx*! No. 1315. 

. D. K. Bhamlarkar Volimn* pp.'s8i ff. 

9. ibid p. s88, 
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they were converted lo ihc J«div faith, upheld the traditions of their 
native country ?’* Accordingly I rof. Liiders has suggested that the 
dates should be referred to in th Parthian era of 247 B.C. In support 
of his coi\tention tlie Gerina'^. scholar'® observed earlier in that 
paper: “In my opinion the sug gestion that the dates refer to a foreign 
and probably the Parthian era a.s supported by styling the years simplv 
years of the Maharaja or of tlie Maharaja Rajatiraja without adding 
a personal name. I'his strange inode of denoting the era has a parallel 
in Greek documents dated according to the Parthian era. In his 
masterly work ‘'The (frocks in Bactria and India' p. 65, W.W. Tarn 
states dial, when the Parthian kings had imitated the Selucid era with 
one of I heir own. even under Parthain rule both Babylonia and the 
Cheek (iiits kept (o die Seleiu id dating, though in Babylonia regularly,^ 
and among (heeks sometimes, both calendars were used as double 
dating, liie Arsai id in dial^tase being called by Greeks 'as the king 
reckons’ and die Selcucid ‘by the former reckoning*.- Does not the 
term ‘ol the (ircat king’ or 'ol the Circek King, thc^ King of Kings* 
sound like die Suddan e(|uivalent ol the Cfrcck ‘as the King reckons?’ ’* 

J’he above suggesiion ol Prol. Liiders can be accepted on other 
gi'ounds also. The In<lo-Parthian era of b(i B.C. in which all the Pre- 
Kaniska records arc dated would have suited alright but in that case 
the Knglish efjuivaleiu dates would be considerably prolonged which 
on paleographic grounds would not be possible. Further if the two 
records are dated in the Indo-Parihian era of ()() B.C. their English 
C(|uiVaIeiii dales would be (2()<), 270)—()()=233, 204 A.D. which ac¬ 
cording to f)ur (aldilaiions would conflict with the period of Vasudeva 
Kii.sana. We have dierelorc no alternative but to accept Prof. Liiders’ 
suggesiion ihai (lie iwo dales .should be referred to the Parthian era of 
247 B.C. and as smh, they would corre.spoml to (270, 299)—247 B.C. 
z=2^5,52 A.l). This Ills in cxecllemly. We have shown that the 
K§aharai.a family eclipsed in 20 A.D. and therefore this Maharaja 
Rajatiraja usurped power at Mathura after A.D. 20 and continued to 
rule at least up to 52 A-D. though there are greater chances of his con¬ 
tinuing for some time more. The identity of this unknown ruler may 
now be established. 

Now the only ruler whose identity is still a mystery and who cer¬ 
tainly used bigger utics like ‘NfaliArajasa Rajatirajasa Mahatasa trada- 
ia.sa* was Soier Megas, the nameless king. He also used the Greek 
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tide BASILEYS BASILEYON SOTER MECAS'^ These tides 
indicate that .the person* concerned was a ruler and not a 
Viceroy, As such the assumption of Kennedy’*- aiul odicrs’** 
that this nameless king who is supposed to have ruled couicinperano 
ously with Wima Kadphiscs must have been his depiiiy employed to 
administer the Indian Provinces^ is hardly tenable. The coins of this 
ruler are found throughout the Kusana dominions, but hi§ name is no¬ 
where mentioned. His coins are associated with those of Heraus and 
still more closely with Wima Kaclphises.^* Further this nameless king, 
popularly called Soter Megas, and Wima Kadphises have many com¬ 
mon pecularities which were noted by Sir Alexander Cunningham'*'. 
Thus both Wima Kadiphises and Soter Megas use the title BASILEYS 
BASILEYON SOTER MEGAS and secondly both make use of a 
circular margin composed of reels and pellets, in place of the native 
legends. Again Wima Kadphiscs holds a club upright before his face. 
The. nameless king also does the same. Lastly, as noted by Cunning¬ 
ham, both use the same peculiar form of the Gandharian Idler ‘j' i.e. 
the lorm which has a small siroke to ihc riglu at ilu‘ Inca <»l iis siaiting 
vertical stroke. Besides ihcsc similarities there are twr) toins whit It 
arc noteworthy, 'riicre is a single unkpie .specimen on topper without 
legends but bearing the .symbol of Wima Kndpliises together with a 
symbol which is probably that of Soter Megas."’ It is in j>oor condi¬ 
tion and it has three prongs instead of four as on i-hc symbol of Wima 
Kadphises. rhcrc is another unitjuc specimen published by (ain- 
ningham where two heads appear on a single bust with the respective 
symbols of Wima Kadphises and the nameless king.’" It therefore 
appears that Wima Kadphiscs and this nameless king cannot be sepa¬ 
rated by a long period, but they must have been more or less conteinpo- 
rjirics. Now as the coins of both these rulers arc found in the same re¬ 
gions and generally at the same place it necessarily follows that they must 
have been somehow related together. Hus relation cannot be one of 
the ovcrlonl and the dc|)uiy or Viceroy as assumed by many sc holars, 
othaVisc the .same titles would nc\cr have appeared. We have shown 
that Nahapana and Ciasiana ^vho were acting as the Viceroys of Wima 
Kadphiscs were mere Ksairaps. It is only when they tlcclared their 

11. Whitehead Cat. Vo|. 1 p. iGi Nos. loo, loi. 
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independence lhai they assumed the higher title ol Maha-Ksatrapa. 
I'his consideration is therefore out ol (piestion. 

Now the other two possibilities (ould be that either Wiuia Kad- 
jihises had supplanted this nameless king or vice versa. The latter 
presumption is rebutted by the fad that Jihonika or Zcioniscs suc- 
<ceded Wima Ka<lplnses and so the (|ucsi.ion ol So;er Megas supplant¬ 
ing Wima does not arise. Fuithcr the extensive circulation of the 
coins of this unknown ruler suggests that he should have ruled for a 
vary long time wdiich is not possible il ^ve place him between Wima 
Kadphises and Kaniska. Again if Sotcr Megas had supplanted Wima 
Kadphises naturally he had to meet his fate at the hands of Kaniska, but 
his coins arc not lound in association with those of Kaniska. On the 
other hand, they are found in assoc iaiion with those of Heraus and 
Wima Kadphises—a point which is already referred to earlier. This 
means that this nameless king was ruling a little earlier than Wima 
Kadphises whkh suits excelledlly. We do not know who ruled in 
Mailuira aller ihe extinction ol Sodasa’s family till the accession of 
Wima Kadphises, lha! is lo say, between U0-7S A.I). This nameless ruler 
<an ilu ielou* he easily atiommodaletl ihere and he shotdd hr identi- 
lird with the Muliuiuju utul I hr Muhfufiju Itajuliraja of the tw(i 
iusdflthnin xrhith ire have just considord. As such it stands to 
reason thai the nameless ruler of the inscriptions and the coins was the 
same. He seems to be a foreigner who came to power after the extinc¬ 
tion ol Sodasa’s family sometime about 22*3 A.D. and must have ruled 
for a sudicienily long period. It is however clear from the Lucknow 
Museum inscription of the year 2(J9 that he was definitely ruling in 
the year 52 A.D., but we would rather presume that he continued to 
rule till the year 78 A.D. wdien he was supplanted by Wima Kadphises. 
We have therefore come to the conclusion that Soter Megas was none 
else than the Maharaja Kajatiraja of the CFirdharpur and the Mathura 
Mii.seiim Inscriptions and he ruled as a ruler from the year 24 A.D. to 
78 A.D. wheii he was deleate<l by Wima Kadphises who appointed 
.somebody else ,is his viceroy. I his is another ([ucstion on which we 
.shall tiy to thiow some light .some other time.'^ 


iS. riuj iiiiiial yoai ol ihe old haka era has been discussed by Dr. D. R, 
hhandarknr in a ])aper ‘The Indo-Panliian Dynasty of Vonones* published in 
Indian Culture Vol. VII No. 2 p. 133 ff. He has gladly accepted my suggestion 
that GCi B.C. suits excellently. The relation of Wima Kadphises with Naliap^tna 
and Ca.sfana and their dates has been discussed by me in Journal of Indian 
History Dec. icjii pp. 275 IT. 





MISCELLANEA 

( \ ) 

PSYCHOLOGICAL VALUE OF I'HE DOCTRINE OF 
REBIRTH IN KALIDASA 

For Kalidasa as for all orthodox Hindu thought the doctrine of 
rebirth was as nuuh a j)osudatc of Nature as the rising and setting of 
the sun. What part did it play in ihc synthesis of human experience 
prcscnled in his epic and drainalit* poclry? 

In ilu‘ In si plate it leads diretily lO die toueeption of education 
as rccollet iitni ol a pievioiis exi.steiHC, which was adopted in Western 
philosophy by Plato. 'I 1 \c Prince Sudarsana ac(|uircs the three bran¬ 
ches of knowledge with no trouble to his teachers “as if remembering 
his thorough vision of them in a previous existence'”; and the same 
thought re appears more positively in the education of the girl Parvati 
to whom “in her hour of instruction there came the things known in 
a previous birth like swans re-assembling on an autumn river*”. It is 
not so much the educational process, however, as the influence of a 
previous lilc on personality and character, or one should say rather 
the cominiiaiKC of the .earlier life in the personality of the latter 
wl'ich is (ontcniplatcd in ihc analogy between the practical results of 
sccietivc (ounscl and the outcome of jnevious inlluenccs on perso¬ 
nality'*—7/;//// IndlilfinaJj, dclinitcly a icclinical term from a 
philosoplii(«d syMcm. 

Siinilaily, association in a prcMous cxisiciuc may account for 
some at least of the inexplicable alfcciions and emotions to 
which mankind is liable^ “For the mind is aware of contact in a 
previous life“ exclaim the admiring woinenlolk of bride and bride¬ 
groom; and in the well-known passage in Sakuntala these previous 
contacts account for the sudden waves of distraction or melancholy 
which overwhelm the sub-conscious in pleasant places when the soil 
remembers “Friendships of a previous existence firm in its being®”. 
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Tlie. analogy between ihis [>ass;igc and Worclswoi‘ih*s response to the 
beauties of nature in the Oile on lininortality “Something that still re¬ 
members what was so fugitive** is obvious; but it is important to stress 
the difference. The Sanskrit poet is thinking not of the vague glories 
of some world visioned in a^previous life, immortal seas and children 
on the shore, clouds of glory and so on, but quite definitely and pre¬ 
cisely of a personal contact in a previous existence brought to the 
surface of the sub-conscious by scenic associations in this life. The 
same thought is echoed with less poetry but more particular relevance 
in the picture of the young Rama affected by recollection of his deeds 
in a fomer life on visiting the holy places of Vi$nu®. 

In the above examples the idea of rc-birth has no cMhical influence 
for better or worse on human experience. It is otherwise in its appli¬ 
cation to the realities of misforiunc and sorrow. I hcic can be no 
no doubt, 1 think, that in the mind ol Krdidasa gcimiiic (oiisolaiion 
was to be found for ihc inexplifahic and undeserved alllidion in (he 
thought of its inevilabiliiy as ihe resuh of previous adiviiies. 'Mie 
mystery of her desertion linds its solution for Slta in “the irresistible 
thundering Of her sins in a previous existence\“ (rhe imagery under¬ 
lying the curious word “visphurjita** interpreted by Mallinatha in 
the sense of “noise**, is probably that of surf breaking on the sea-coast, 
the outcome of the long swell of the wave; c.p. Ragh: XIII 12). Simi¬ 
larly on a less tragic level Sakuntala finds an excuse for her lover's 
foxgetfulness in the supposition that time was ripe for fulfilment of 
some earlier deed that thwarted merit (with feminine obtusity to the 
more obvious alternative that it was something she had done or not 
done in this life which caused the trouble)\ 

But it is in its application lo ihe tragedy of death and of parting 
that the doctrine goes deepest into human experience. It would be 
difficult to say exactly what view Krdidas:i i(K)k as to the continuity 01 
personal existence after death. He permits the thought of reunioJi 
hereafter as a consolation for parting, as in Sita's jjrayer “Mayest thou 
1 ^ my husband again in a future existence®*’, and allows the conven¬ 
tional re-assembly of husband and wife in the realm of Svarga^®. The 
same theme occui's in Rati*s lament for Kama in the Kumarsambhava, 
the artificiality of which is heightened by the jealousy of the Heavenly 
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rivals^'. Yet few will believe that Kalidasa’s ideas of Svarga represent 
more than acceptance for literary purposes of an established conven¬ 
tion. The idea of reunion in Heaven, wliich has in fact exercised a 
consolatory inllucncc in Western thought*-, is something quite dif¬ 
ferent from (hat of coiuimiancc of individuality conditioned by 
Karma; and was, one feels, lo <tihtived Hindu thought of Kalidasa’s 
time no more than a literary ornament, rhe true feeling of the poet 
in this matter corresponds no doubt with the sterner consolation put 
into the mouth of Vasistha’s pupil, that for all our tears there is no re- 
sun'ection and no reunion, howsoever the immortal element in indivi¬ 
duality continues in existence. “Not even in death can she be 
recovered, for the paths of mortals who partake of the other world go 
different ways according to their deeds*’’. 

For Kalidasa individuality was continuous, but not consciously 
continuous; nor did its continuity tend to renewal of the casual con¬ 
tacts of worldly existence. Deep in each individual personality lies 
the fact of-previous experieiue, whidi stirrings of the sub-conscious 
may Iniiig to the surface: hut wliich can (leaie no permanent bond 
between beings associated, for however long and with whatever depth 
of affection, in cadi transitory phase of human life. 

C. W. Gurner 


11. K. S. IV 20. 

12. C. I*. Siaplcdon Philosophy I' l.ivin^r (19S19) p. 24: “For among.il 
innii\s cliicf ni()iivc.s for dOsiring iininortaliiy is the ho{>c of meeting again in 
the orhci world human being.s whom he has loved in this world”. 

13. Ragh: VIII 85. 


( 2 ) 

MKANING OF ANUDHYATA 

In an interesting comment on my interpretation of the expression 
pdddnudhydta occurring in inscriptions. Dr. B. K. Ghosh points out 
that the word anndhydta is used in the Mahdhhdraia (XII, 127, ig: 

) in the sense of “steeped in meditation*' {Ind. 
Cult., VIII, p. 407). Here anudhydta from anud/i/ai-|-Kartyvacye 
kta (cf.. cintila) means anudhydna-yukta, “meditating", "reflecting”, 
“anxioiv". 
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In my Select Imcriptiom, Vol. I, p. syi, n.6, I have remarked: 
**Thc word anudhyata is usually taken to mean 'meditating on*. But 
in many cases it certainly means 'favoured*. See the Talagunda ins¬ 
cription (infra); also my note in /. A. H. R. S., X, 1937, P- -29; Sttc. 
Sat,, 1939, p. 239'*. Dr. Ghosh thinks that the meaning ''favoured*'| 
as alternately suggested by me "cannot be accepted straightway, if only 
because it departs too far from the sense attaching to the basic root 
dhyd. In rare cases the meaning 'permitted* m?y have to be accepted 
on circumstantial evidence. But even then it will have to be explained 
how this peculiar sense grew out of the original one evident in the 
Mahdbhdrata passage quoted above". * 

Now the basic meaning of the root anudhyai is "to consider atten¬ 
tively'*, "to think of", "to muse", "to be anxious". But as the object 
of one's affection, favour or veneration demands one’s constant thought 
or meditation, the root even from an early period began to be used 
also in the sense "to wish well of", "to bless", "to favour". 

Anudhyaiz=:to bless; RagUuvamsa, XIV, 60:' 

ydugnjilni 

il 

Anudhyai:=zio favour, to wish well of; ibid, XVII, 36:“ 

arfemnfr: 11 

The Talagunda inscription belonging to the fifth century A.D., 
which is possibly also the time of the composition of Kalidasa’s Raghu- 

1. "You, as the conveyor of my respects, request all the mothers-in-law in 
their due order that they should mentally wish well of the embryo that is in 
me from their son." MallinStha (c. 1400 A.D.): ceiasd *nudhydyata iivam astxf 
Hi chtayata, 

a. "And the several deities of AyodhyS that were worshipped in spacious 
temples reociyed, by means of their presence in the form of images, wiiivgracc 
him who deserved favour." Mallinaiha explains: nnudhyrynm mnigraUynm .,.. 
anudadityur atiujagthult; **atiudhythtam amtprahaiy* Hy lUjmlnmdtdydm; tad 
amtgrahabudhyd ffnHmdadhtir iiy The Utpalannlhl, quoted by the 

commentator, cannot possibly be a work of ,a hitcT date than the 14U1 centuty 
A«D. Cf. also Uttaraidmacarita, I: suufdydm amtdbydnapard bhava. 
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vamsn, uses (he root iu ilie uuKlificd sense (cf. Select Inscriptions, p. 
dr)3 and n.3): 

wfiTf%rtK€rT 5 ! 3 «^ ^ n 

It should be noted ihrYt the word ynm in the verse refers to 
Mavurn.4arman fniiddlc of the fourth century A.D.), progenitor of the 
Kada»n])a fainily, and that the Kadaniba kinp^ are often described as 

l^n'Anitcl sonietiires also ns | 

There IS il'^creforc absolntely no doul>t that the word anudhyata could 
be used to mean “favoured*’ or “blessed** as carlv as the fifth century 
A.I'). I'lic (as(‘ of nvn(lli\fVn is the Same ns that of cinfi*n, both words 

having’ similar meanin'^s. CJ + e anxi¬ 
ous, reflectin^r thought of fcf, 

!Pnf?r W“W»?Rr 

thoHsIii; rcncriioti. Similarly, + W=«l3«nif i e. wgwim- 

> 3^* nieditatinpi favotirinp, etc. <•?!■»atgoiw, meditated 

on. favoured, etc. «t»= 8 > 3 > 5 qw, meditation, act of favour, 

clc. Kvpre?sioii«Hl{e wotild mean atgwroit (favoured 

or tlifuij'lit of I'v so-"i>d-«oV aW'^TRn (^avorred object of so 

and-so), 8nj$5 ( amvansf') (Tiavinp one's tlionpht or fivonr 

in sfvaii'lsoV <n. <•(<•. 1 liave n»)t noiired ainidhyata used in the 
sense »)f “periniilcd ” as suvtrcslcd by Dr. Ghosh. 

I have recently not i< ed that the late Prof. Sylvain Livi interpreted 
the expressfon as “son p6re adori le suit de sa pensie” 

(Le Ndpal, III, 1008. p. 64). At p. 105 (n.*?) of the work cited, Levi 
further says. "Mallinatha, commentant Ra^huv. XVII, 36 plose ann- 
(ladhvnh par anujnfp’huh et cite si Pappui le■ dictionnaire d’ Utpala, 
UtiMinmnId. qni dit: smxtifinTW nf; Ainsi anudhyata fait exacte- 
ment ncnd.'*nt a avurrhita dc la formide pri^c^dente et sans dome a la 
.nionu' valcnr". I am <rlnd (o note that the French savant sufi^sted as 
carlv as 1008 the same tncaninp that was offered bv me in ipity. 

• In ibis rnnnrriion the incaninp snppcstcd bv L^vi of the word 
imiifrhJlti. found in in.srrip.iions for the usual anudhyata, is interesting 
10 note. Ho translates the cxpre.ssion as “admis par adoption dans ^ 
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famille" (ibid., p. 86 , n. 3 ) and says, “Le mot parigraha d^signe Tadmis- 
sion dans la famille ct par suite il s*hppliquc a Tcpousc cl a la ‘familia*. 
Pravaraahyaya (Weber, Cal. Herlin. Hss., I, r,()) rapplicjue ineinc 
cxprcsscinciu a Tadopiioii: aiq 

••• et il oppose le pere cjui a cngctulrc utlmdnyitar an pere (pii 
a adopld parigiahUar ( sm ), Kulluka 

commentant Manu IX, 68 sur Tadoplion, appcllc cgalcinenl Ic pen 

adoptif/?angrfl/n/flr (TOTOigirm d eHR- 

3tTdW*-y\ This interpretation would make Caiidragiipta II who was 

’BgaSSRW as well as ail adopted 

son of Samudragupta (cf. Levi, loc. cit.) Such a view can hardly be 
accepted in the present state of our knowledge. Parigrhita seems 
to have indicated the acceptance of an appoiiitiiient or a po.sition 
(cf. Select Inscriptions, p. 338, n ). 

Dinks Ciiandka Siiu.ak 


(3) 

“PADANliDHYATA” 

Though it is against the policy of “Indian Culture”—and indeed 
against the fixed convention respected by all research journals—to 
publish comments on a reviexu that appeared in it before, yet, in view 
of the unusual importance attaching to the interesting inscripiional 
term paddnudhyata, the above note by Dr. D. C. Sircar lias been pub¬ 
lished here. Under the circumstances, I too may perhaps be permitted 
to make a fesv observations in defence of my posiiion, ihongli that too, 
strictly speaking, will be unconventional:— 

I am not a little surprLsed to .sec that Dr. Sircar has undersuKxl me 
to say that the compound verb anudhyii always has a medial meaning. 
It shoultl be quite clear from what I .said in the review that, wbat I 
object to is the tacit assumntion of an cxclusivelv active meaning for 
**nnudhyff\ By the svay, who in his sen.ses ran snecresr that the meaning 
of **anudhya** is exclusively medial? From the Vcdic period onwards 
^"anudhyff* has been used almost exclusively in the active sense as 
Bohtlingk and Roth have convincingly demonstrated in their Wor- 
terbnch. It is precisely because of this that I made a special note of 
inedial anudhyd svhen I came upon the Mahabharata passage *in 
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course of my reading. I have therefore to say that if by quoting the 
two i)as$agcs of the Raghiivani^a Dr. Sircar has tried merely to prove 
that **anudhy(T may have an Jiciive meaning, then his labour has been 
completely superfluous. But if by means of these two passages he has 
trial to prove that *'anii(lhyn' am be charged with such disparate mean¬ 
ings as "to wish well of" which may be medial and also "to favour" which 
is certainly active, then I must protest.' In both the passages of the 
Raghuvaip^ quoted by Dr. Sircar "avudhyd” has been clearlv used in 
the active sense as generally in the older literature. But I fail to see in 
them any trace of the verb anudhyd "to favour". We should not be 
influenced in our judgment by Mallinatha, for he too like us was 
groping for an exact synonym of **anudhya\ If 1 have to suggest an 
approximate meaning for Kalidasa’s active *‘anndhya* I would suggest 
somciliing like "to pray for the welfare of". This meaning fully suits 
I lie Raghiivainsa passages and has moreover the additional advantage 
of rciaining ihe sense of ihe basic rooi which Or. Sircar has to ignore. 

Now loi ilu* iiisc I ipiional ic im "jnulfiiindlwdin" . ’I'hc lirsi thing 
wc‘ have lo ke e p in mind in this c onnc'c I ion is that (he problem wc 
have ^;o( lo sol\<' is a pmc ly giamm.iiical one and not of meaning, for 
wliai IS ahei all (he dilieience in meaning bciween the usually accept¬ 
ed "mediiaiing on the feet" and my suggestion "steeped in the medi¬ 
tation ol (he Icet"! It is the meaning "favoured" suggested by Dr. 
Sircar which makes a fresh diversion in the field. If we take recourse 
to grammatical jugglery, then even in the term pdddnudhydta 
an active meaning for **anudhyd'* can be well defended (this, so far as 
I know, has not been thought of by any epigraphist as yet): we have 
only to take it to mean **pddan anudhydtau yena” (active anudhya as 
generally in the older literature). But this, as I have said, is gramma- 
tic al jugglery. ’Llie only other alternative which may be^ fastened 
upon in defence of an active meaning lor "anudhyd'* in the term pddd- 
nudhydla leads liowever lo a grammatical abstirdily, for, as already 
shown in my review, it comes to nothing short of equating "pdddnih 
dltydin* wiih "pdddnudhydh"! And (his alternative has been endoi'S- 
ed or ,ac(|tiiesced in lor decades by scholars engaged in epigraphic 
work! It must be said to the credit .of Dr. Sircar i<hat he was the first 
to draw out this anomaly into the glaie of daylight. But the meaning 
he Iiitiiself has suggested for the term is, I fear, tpo radical to be able 
ever to attain general acceptance. Every meaning of *'pdd$nudhyata'‘ 
that may reasonably aspire to general acceptance must be based on one 
of the only two meanings of anudhyd attested in the older liteiature,-^ 
one active and the other medial. But the tietivc meaning leads to an 
absurdity, unless defended by giainmatical jugglery. Ergo, wc have 
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to Start with’the Uictlial meaning cvitleni in ilie Maliabhaiala passage 
cited by me. I see now that exactly the same medial meaning o( 'Vinu- 
dhy&tn^* as I suggested in regard to the term pdflilnudhyulu has been 
given also by Bdhtlingk-Rotli (“in Gedanken vertielt”), and that too 
on the basis of a Mahabharata passage. 

I feel diffident to speak on the cvideiue ol inscriptions on 
**anudhya** and **pdddn%idliynla', lor I am not nu conrant in that field. 
But I fail to see why the sentence '*sa(l(hinnah yam aniidliydya ahhi- 
^iktavan** of the Talagunda inscription should be denied its natural 
and obvious meaning, viz., “whom Sadanana liad consecrated after 
being steeped in meditjrtion”. Tiierc is absolutely no need here to 
connect yam with anudhydya: yam is here evidently to be <<»nne((e(l 
only with ahhisilitmuhi. 1 do not .see at all how it (.m be said that “llieie 
is absolutely no doubt” that 'anudhydia" \i\ lUc (ompoimd malidsmn- 
malrffiudintdhyCita was used to mean “lavotned ’ or * blessed". Why 
not take the whole compound to me.iii “steeped in tite meditation oi 
Mahasena's band of moilicr.s"?—It is not clear to me what is the pur¬ 
pose of Dr. Sircars grammaacal reliec;ions iti c('Urse ol which he has 
also drawn the word ctnfiht into the picune. 'i’hcrelbre 1 desist from 
commenting on them.—I ha\e nowhere suggested the meaning “per¬ 
mitted** for **anxidhydt(r; 1 thought it was Dr. Sircar who had suggested 
this meaning, but that 1 was wrong in thinking so is clear to me now 
from Dr. Sircar’s remark.—From the passages cjuoied i)y Dr. Sircar as re¬ 
presenting Levi’s view it is not clear whcilter he Kjok "anud/iya* to 
be active or medial in meaning. But that i.s precisely the |>oinL a.s issue, 
for, as show’ll abov^, the general .sense in either \s pnu tie ally the 
same.—To Ulpnla's lueubr.uiiMts we need not att.ich .my mote* impoi- 
taiKC than to Mallinatha's. lot the recpiited meaning wdl h.ive to be 
derived after all directly Irom the original passage’s and not Irom the 
commentaries. Moreover neither Mallinatha nor IJtpahi is noted lor 
cleaiiy distinguishing in each ca,se between the active and the medial 
meaning of a verb. 

I am convinced more than ever before that in. **pdddnudhyaLa' 
Ac verb anu^dhyd is medial in meaning. Firstly, because tliis meaning 
i$ clearly attested in the Mahabharata; secondly, because by adopting 
this meaning we can keep close to the sense of the basic root; thirdly, 
because the meaning “to favour** is nowherQ attested in literature; and 
fourthly; because even in the t\ifo inscriptiondl passages quoted by Dr. 
Sirar u proving conclusively the nicaning “tp favour;* of ihp verb, <anu- 
dkyi my just as well be taken to mean “to ba siee|>cd in imrdiialiou*'. 

liAiAKKI.VIINA GllOSti 
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( 4 ) 

NARAYANPUR VINAYAKA IMAGE INSCRIPTION 
OF KING MAHiPALA.-REGNAL YEAR 4 

During the inonilis of Martli and April, 1944^, I received no less 
than five iinporiani inscripiions for <lcciplicriucut and piiblicaiion. 
First <amc the Kalaikiiri copper plate inscription of the Gupta • year 
1 i»o.'^.^y,() A.I). 'This record has since ^been published in Bahgasrl 
^licngiili), Vaiiakh, 1350 B.S. and in /. H. March, 1943. Next 
came an invitation from Pandit L. P. Pande^a Sarma, Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the Mahakosal Historical Society, to edit jointly with him the 
Pipardtila copper-plate inscription of the Sarabhapura King Narendra, 
son of Sarabha. Phis charter has also been published in /. H. Q., 
June, 1943. About the end of April I was invited by Dr. R. C. 
Majunidar to examine two coppcr-platc grants of Saiahka, which had 
been found i)) him in the Musetrn of the Midnaporc Sahitya Parishat. 
I'he lexi ol i)'.ese gninis was dec ipliered by me at the reejuest of Dr. 
Majiim(Lu wlio kindly allowed me to edit the records in Pvahtlsl 
{Bengalis Siaxaji. i;;r,o BS.* Aboin the >ame time. 1 happened one 
morning 10 see Dr. j. N. Ikmei jea :\\ Wis residence. While we were 

I. A snuMii.iM ol I hr ol .s.is.'inls.i is |>j\rn here ih the language of 

lll{ OllglU.ll 

Cl.ml .No. 1; Soil ^ ( [WWC*] 

(i !-) ) « 

arakfaw firaawiTOfpi (i*) 

13VJ: (1#) ^ «n^; 11 

3wnfwf?[^”*Graiit No. 2: 

II mi (lo) 

11 • w*] 

8nn?Tl ff?r w i 5 r>t 

n-Cf- 

wf^=nfsnpcf^f! »^=?lw7 >■ 
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Standing near the gate ol tlie home and talking, one Mr. Sadhan 
Chandra Bhattacharya appeared with a rough rubbing oi a short stone 
inscription. I examined the rubbing then and there at Dr. Banerjea's 
request and found that it was an image inscripiitMi of the time of king 
MahipSla. 1 have already edited the I'ccord together with the 
Midnapore Sahitya Parishat grams of .^a^iika in Prahfhh Sravan, 1950 
B.S. It is reedited here for the convenience of scholars who are unable 
to consult die Bengali journal. 

The village of Narayanpur lies aboiii tr, miles lo ilic nouheasi 
of the subdivisional town of Clhaiulpiir in the 'I'ippera Disirid. It i> 
under the jurisdiction of tlie Matlab Police Station and the Rhidirpiir 
.^ost OHice. ^onie time ago, a Muhatmnadaii tenant ol a Talukdar of 
NSrayaoptir named Rames Chandra Ghosal found a black stone 
image of Gai;ieja while reexcavating an old tankp The image which 
hasi an inscription on its pedestal was lying on tne banks of the tank 
and attracted the attention of Brahmachari Nikhil of the Rainkrishna 
Math at Narayanpur. ‘Hie Brahmachari prepared a rubbing of the 
inscribed lines and sent it to his Calcutta friends who ultimately 
brought it to my notice. He also came down to Calcutta to see me 
when he gave me some de;ail$ about the image and its discovery and 
after a few weeks supplied me with inked impressions of the record. 

The iu$i:ripiioii contains eight lines of writing. I'ht' characters 
are proio-Bcngali of about the iiili century A.I). and arc* in a laiiiy 
SiUisfactory state of preservation. Bni the draltsman or engravei 
appears to have been rather carcie.ss and, as a result ol this carelessness, 
the reading and imerpretaiion of some ol the passages cannot be 
settled beyond doubt. Fortunately however there is no doubt about 
the reading of the importam sections containing the date and the 
king’s name. The langisagc is Sanskrii; but the epigraph is full of 
grammatical errors. B and V have not been differeiuiaied. 

The Niriyaopur iosgipuon is dated in the fourth year of the reign 
of king Mahipila. Qi records the establishment of an image of Vinii- 
yaka by a merchant named Biiddhamitra, ^on of Jaiiibhalaoiitra>^ The 
merchant tvaa an inhabitant of a locality called Bifikaiidhaka'^hi the 
country of Samatata; but* die image seems to have been established at 
a place called Dhasakaga, In this coiiiicciion it is iiucrtsiing to note 
dial an image of Na«iyai.ia was discovered ;u Baghauva in the Brah- 
manlmia subdivision of the 'I'ippcra Disiric t and U“iai it is recorded to 
liave b|^n csublished in the third ix'gnal year of king Maliipala by the 
ya 49 ava niaxliant Lokadaita, ah inhabitant of Bilakimlaka in Saina- 
There is no doubt that both the Bighaura and Nirayappur 

la. Ep, ind., XVII, p. 555 ff. 
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linages were established during the reign of one and the same Mahl- 
jjfila. It is again very probable that Bilikandhaka of the Narayanpur 
record is identical with Bilakliulaka of the Baghaura inscription. The 
country of Sainatata apj^areiuly included the present Tippera-Noa- 
khali region in South-east Bengal. Bilakindaka has been identified by 
Dr. N. K. Bhattasali with Bilkendua near Baghaura. 

There were two kings named Mahlpfila in the dynasty of the 
n\is of Bengal. Mahipala Truled about the first half of the eleventh 
(cntury (c.f)()2— 1040 according to some, c.()88—1038 according to 
odiers), while MahTpala II reigned in the seventh or eighth decade of 
I he same (cniury (c. 108 1—82 attording to some, c.1070—yr, according 
U) oihcrs). It is pos^il>le lo aiiribiite the Baghaura and 
Naiavanpur images lo the. reign of any of these two Mahi- 
pfdas, aiihough the name of the first of them is usually 
suggcsied. Recently the king mentioned in the Baghaura inscription 
has been identified with the Pratihara king Mahipala I (c.912—44 
A.D.). 'This suggestion howexer cannot be accepted in the present 
state of our knowledge, as thcic is no c\ddcnce to prove Pratihara 
conneciion x\i(h soiuh-casl Bengal, 

w' I names Buddhami ra and Jambhalamitra show Buddhist in- 
fluciue. It may therefore be supposed that the god Vinayaka estab¬ 
lished by Buddhamitra, son of jambhalamitra, is the Mahayanist deity 
ol that name. I liave not been able to exa^nine the image itself, nor 
(oiihl I set lire any photograph of it. But the details supplied by 
Biahmadiafi Nikltil suggest that the image is about 3 feet in height 
and is m sealed position. It is four armed and wears bangles, a neck- 
late and a tiown. The lelt tusk t)f the elephant he.ad is vepresented 
as brtiken. The image holtls a ratlish in right upper hand, rosary in 
lt)wcr rigiit hand, axe in upper lefv hand, and sxveets in lower left hand, 
i'hc elc|)hant“headcd god is tasting the sweets in his loxver left hand 
with his trunk. He has lotus symbols on his feet and bears a sacred 
thread to which, on the deity’s body, a serpent is tied. There is the 
representatitm of a rat. the god’s Vahana, on the pedestal. It is inte- 
lesting to note that this description agrees fully with that of the 
Brahmanic deity Vinayaka, but not with that of his Buddhist name- 
.sake. The VimudhnrmoUara, e.g., says: 

qpw? ^ ^ tt 

TOT* g I 
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to \ 

q«1i i ^ q »q i er g vm' rm qn^ ii 

swqhpqror qtpJs qiqq I 

« t i i aqaTmi q 4 «a q q^«i)ia qt ii . ii 

u-^his sort of seated and four-armed Vinayaka is not uncommon in 
Bengal. It is however interesting that the Narayanpur Vinayaka 
image does not answer to the description of the Buddhist deity of that 
name. Jambhalamitra’s son Buddhamiira who established llu* image 
therefore appears to have been a Bralimanical Hindu, although his 
own name and that of his father show Buddhistic innucncc. Indeed 
it appears that there was hardlv any difference between the Brahmanist 
and Buddhist householders of Beni>*al about the clc\'enth century A.D. 
The distinction between Brahmanism and Buddhism seems about 
that period to have been exhibited onlv in the debates of philosophers 
of the two schools. In that age the Buddhist mass had no popular litera¬ 
ture worth the name. JThe Ihtnkas and AvnfU'mns were not translated* 
into the local language and the so< ailed Buddhist works like the later 
Dharmamangala czn hardly be marked out of the vast manfrnla-kavya 
literature of the Brahmanists. In fact mosf, of the gods and goddesses 
arc common to .both the sects. The inllucncc of popular Brahmanistic 
gods and literature was verv greai on ihe socicly. The gram of villages 
to Nfuayana- by Dharmapfda, an<l lo a Brrilunanai‘. who read mil ihc 
MahdbhfmUa to hLs chief uueeu, by Madanapfda may be recalled in 
this connection. The Pfda emperc.i.s were Buddhisis; but claim to 
have been defenders of the order/' The ordinary Bud¬ 

dhist householders of this period had probably no real loudi with 
their philosophers. These were aptwrently some of the chief causes 
that led to the absorption of Buddhist masses into the Brahmanic 
societyv 

^ Text« 

_ ^ 

2. GaudalchhamfilA, j>. lO (Khnliinpiir gi-ant of Dharmap&la). 

ij. Ibid, p. 154 (Manaliali crniit of Madanapfila). 

4. Monghyr giant of Dcvapala, V. 5 (ibid, 96). It niUNt be admitted that 
fmm the vicwixiint of society the lav Buddhists dilTrred little from ih<‘ Brahma- 
nisr householders.even in the <arlv pericMl; but the dilfcrcnre in the religions 
of the two sects was marked. In the early mcdjcvnl |X'ri<xl however the reli¬ 
gious distinction gradually died out so far as the ordinary ]x*op]c are toncerned. 

5, from cstanipages. 4), Siddhavi exprevsed by a syiidxiU 

7. Read which is a contraction of 
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2. i w??rc-fir- 

3. fag;«HCTTOI«q9 I 5?[''-3Wfl5lfil- 

4. ir-3tm’''-gniW''-f!fffjwr«r'< i gkUk(g^''<IWI*HW 3 - 

7 . I W5T ?) s»Tfi[ »rT»> ww-»P^(?>»ife*'- 

8 . [ fg ? ] 

Translation 

( I his iinnirc of) of Lord Vinnynka who is pcrfec'tly unmali- 
(ioiis is rsinhlishrd, on the sent that is, the property of Avana, at 
Hlin.^akfifra by (he inerehant Riiddhamitra, son of the illnstrions 
incrrhnnt and qrc^t householder Tambhalamitra, and an inhabitant 
of Biliknndh;d a in Samataia, for the increase of the merit and fame of 
hiniseir and ^ts m von is. on the twenty-fifth day of Asadha in the 
fourili year of ib^ inrvoa.singlv victorious reien of the illustrious Maha- 
Malnpaladcva. (The god) should receive offerings that 
should b(‘ ahvavs of the same value. (The sculptor?) is [Vi?] punye^a 
who is a dis< i|)lc of Kala. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 


R. Head finHo The (latidn is nnncfcs.sary. 

<). ^^7^0 may also Ix'o^FrEI^. read in the iS^ghduri inscriptioin 

fii.iy likewise he or 0?Ar^. 

10. Read I he ihnula is imiieccssary. 

n. IWihly mgnnfT^, hoiisc-holdcr*' in intended. 

12. Read gn?T. Possibly ^ or ^ intended. 

15. ReadtgrBr 0 

14. Read The dan^a is unnecessary. 15. Read f%|^o 

16. The.reading is doubtful. Possibly t|tJnfirahW> In intended. 

17. Read 18 Read 

ic). From here the reading and interpretation are not settled beyond 
doul)t. 

20. P(>.ssihly is intended. 

21. I'imibly is lo be suggested. 

22. I hc first consonant is lost; but tlte vowel mark Is dear. Read^qilfrf, 
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( 5 ) 

“KHARO§THr 

Regarding the dcsignaiion "Khnraslln” of (he anc icnl s< ripl of 
norijvwcsi India Sten Konow, hiler alia, says ihc following:—"ii is 
quite |x>ssible that it is due to a popular etymology ol an Aiuinaic 
Vrord meaning "writing', which sounded like kharollha and was Sans- 
kritized as kharoftha, ass-lip” ( Kkaroslhi Inscriptions, p. XV). Sten 
Konow in this connection also refers to Ludwig’s article in the Guru- 
pujakaumtidi (Weber-Festschrift, 189G) in which the Aramaic origin 
of the designation kharof^hi was suggested for the first time, but the 
actual Aramaic word, of which kharoffkl, according to Ludwig, is the 
Sanskritized form, is not given by Konow. This is apparently the 
re^n why, as I was surprised to notice, the theory of the Aramaic 
origin of the term kharo^thi, suggested nearly half a century ago by 
Ludwig, has remained practically unknorvn among Indian .scholars, 
for few of us in India have had the opponunity (o read (he original 
article by Ludwig in the \Vcljcr-Fc.si.s< Iirifi. 

What Ludwig said is this: the word kliaroslln is idiimatcly (on- 
nected with Hebrew Ifavoseth “engraving” but is directly ticrived from 
the cognate Aramaic form harullha; the script, along with its designa¬ 
tion,^ should have come to India when Gandhara was a province of the 
Persian empire in which .Aramaic was the ofTicial language. 

I find Ludwig's theory fully .satisfactory in every respect. That 
the Kharosthi script is a modified form of the Aramaic script has been 
ahvays admitted. What can be more natural in the circumstances than 
that the designation also should have been originally an Aramaic 
svord?—Let us note finally that the earliest occurrence of the term 
kharof(hi is in the Lalitavisura (Lehnan’s ed., p. 125):—f/ni/imi- 
kharos(iJ)Ufkarasari}h, ahgalipiiit, vangalifiim, magadhalifnih etc. 
Betsveen the introiluction of the .stripi into north-west India tinder 
^ Ach^metvid^ and the earliest literary rcfcreiKC to it there is (here- 
inicrv'al of about five huntlred years. During this loiig iieiiod 
Uie inhabiunu of north-w«t India must have forgotten the meaning 
of (Sic foceign lyort} Uicy had learnt to use as the designation of. their 
iww'WM wece'fiufiacetl eo'&mliritise it fino kAaroffki as stwgcst- 
ed by Konoiv.. Complete Sanskritisation had however not been 
.achieved even in the age of the Lalitavistoia, for there the form it as 
yet kharoffi and not k^offHh 


Batakrishna Ohosh. 
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PALI LIl'ERATURE & LANGUAGE by Wilhelm Geiger, University of 
Munich: authorised English 'I'ranslation by Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh of the 
Universit) of Calcutta; Printed at the Unh^ersity Press and Published by 
♦he University of Calcutta: 1943: pp. xviii, 251. 

Professor Geiger’s classic work Pali LiUeraltir und Sprache has at last been 
given out in its English version, and both the erudite translator Dr. Batakrishna 
Ghosh and the University of Calcutta dcseive the best thanks of Indologists and 
Linguisticians in India and elsewhere not able to use the original German work 
foi making it available to them. Professor Geiger’s Pali is a work of capital 
iiiipr)!i.iiK (‘ in the domain oi Middle Indo-Aryan philology, and the publication 
ol its hiiglish iianslalion is (|uiie an e\eni in llie world of Indology and Lin- 
giiisiKs in liwiia. 1 hiough its Engiisli veision. the l)ook will be sure to exert 
iioiii now .1 mu(!i gic.tui influeme upon oiti s<hol.iis and sudenl.s. not only in 
India htii also, m (;e)lon and Burma. Ihcie is a special appropriateness in Dr. 
CdioNli's ur.deriaking and finishing the work, as he was a pupil of Dr. Geiger 
himsell at Munich, and is a specialist in Comparative Philology and Sanskrit 
studies as well. The work fortunately’is not a mere reproduction in English ol 
the German edition which was first published in the wcll'known Grundriss dcr 
itidthfiuuhfni PJiilologic und AUertumsknude in the year 1916: it is a thoroughly 
resistil woik, with much new material supplied by Dr. Geiger himself incor- 
poiaicd into it, so that it can be said to Imve been brought up-to-date. 

1 have nothing to say in praise of the work, as it has been almost an inspira¬ 
tion loi me in my own study oi Pali and Prakrit, and in the present Englisli 
ti.inslation it will he even more uselul and helpful. I'hc general get up is cpiite 
good, the ty|>ogi«iphy being on the model of the original and the printing is 
(l(‘.ii ( iioiigh: and in a woik |)tinted with diacrilical letters in an Indian press, 
the iiumbei oi misprints (noted by Dr. Giiosh himself) is refreshingly small. 

Dr. Geiger’s work (like most of the companion volumes in the 
(iUindriss) is distinguished by its wealth of examples in the grammar 
]x)uion, which is a model of' whut a historical grammar should be. 
\\V>rds and forms quoted have throughout been referred to the original 
texts, even the lines in which they ocair in the printed edition.^ being 
indicated in the case of the prose texts: a remarkably painstating piece 
of work which among other things amply demonstrates the thoroughness 
with whi<.h Professor Geiger has performed his task. In the English version as 
pK’pated hy Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, which is really the second edition of the 
work, 1 only wish that Professor Geiger had reconsidered the case of the basic 
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dialtct OC Pali. It appears lo be dcmomiraicd more, and more convincingly 
that Pali h at its basis not an Eastern dialect allied to the ancient speech of 
Magadha, but rather it is a Midland speech allied to Sauraseni. The initial 
mistake of connecting Pali with Magadhi and calling it by the latter name arose 
with the Ceylon monks, and this has been responsible for a lot of confusion in 
unravelling this important problem in Middle Indo-Aryan philology. The po» 
ing of tatsamas and semi-tatmnas in Pali as suggested by conditions in New 
Indo-Aryan, explains a good deal of apparent phonetic inconsistency in Pali as 
ill other Middle Indo-Aryan. Thus Brahmam is a taUuma loan Iroin Sanskrit 
which has driven out the proper tadbhava form *bamham froln Piili; niffiodha 
is a semidatsama from uyngrodlia ii^ phui* of llie expnlid tndhluuui woitl 
ggodita, and ratami is a svmidatsamtt llic iMlbhava woul ralln (as in 

raUarnlu=zratna-jria), both Irom Old liulo-Aryan ratna, 'J his way ol dassilying 
the vocables of Middle Indo-Aryan is gciUTully lost sighi of. riicn, again, the 
question of dialectal interaction in both words and ioims in the evolution of 
P&li, as well as that of aboriginal {z=.deu in its new connotation) and iorcign 
words would have received fresh light if only Professor Geiger had turned his 
attention to them. Professor Geiger has treated the qticjaori of the Old Indo- 
Aryan consonant nexus kf and its equivalents kh, hkh and ch, cch in Middle- 
Indo-Aryan (§56) with some thoroughness, taking it back to Itulo-Iranian k 
Indo-European. The history of ccrebralisation in connexion with r is similarly 
capable of being pushed back to at least the oldest period ol Indo Aryan, if not 
beyond to Indo-lranian: the so called case r-f dental giving cerebral is really an 
instance of the earliest Old Indo-Aryan modilicaiion of /-|-dcnt.il be¬ 
coming cerebral, as such so-callcd i-ivrcbralisaiion si.nied in the ^.ast(•ln 
(Prdeya) area where there was no r but only /. ( I liis luaitei has hem disdissnl 

in my Origin & Dcvclopmcui of the ilnigali Language.) 

It is clear that in a few matters the lacts and origins of Pali aic (.i])ablc of 
restatement. But that docs not in the least lessen the great qualities of Dr. 
Geiger’s book, which is and will long continue to be a work of fundamcnt.ii 
importance in the study of Pali. By making it accessible to a large mass of 
students and investigators not knowing German, Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh has 
done an inestimable service. The interested world of students and scholars 
rather than the translator are to be congratulated on the completion of Dr. 
Ghosh’s labours, for they now get a reliable rendering by an accom))lishcd scho¬ 
lar of German who has the advantage of having been a pupil of the great 
professor, and is at the same time an Indologist and linguistician of repute. 


SUNITI KuMAK (:ilATn.Kjl 
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WOOLNER COMMEMORAllON VOLUME, edited by Mohamnod Shafi, 
M.A.; published by Mehar Chand Lachhman Das, Laliore, 1940. 

The literary output of Dr. A. C. Woolncr, who died prematurely in 1936, 
was not very remarkable either in quality or in quantity. Yet few Englishmen 
there have been in India whose memory should be more lovingly cherished by 
us than Woolner's. For he was a true lover of India, and he rendered inestimable 
service to the cause of higher education in our country. The present volume 
shows that liulia is not oblivious of her debt of gratitude to him. 

ill the opening article S. K. y\iyaitgar has tried to prove, on very insufficient 
gioiiiui however, liiat *‘ihe seienee ol Miinaiiisa was a single one, and that it 
braiKhed o(i into two afterwards."-V'ery interesting and useful is the ne.\l 
article (in .Sanskrit) by Mahainahopadhyaya M&dhavasdstri Bh^t^darl in which 
he has disciivsed individually fifteen Aciiryas of the Patnnean lore, beginning 
with Vyadi and ending with Patahjali. No student fo P&niiiean grammar should 
miss this article.—Mahainahopadhyaya Vidhusekhara Bhat(&cfirya in a short 
note has coinincingly demonstrated that the real instructor of the aspaYsayaga 
reicned to in the Mandukya Karika (IV. 2) is no other than the Buddha him> 
sell!—1*1 oie>soi jnles illoth has distiissed the adjectival affix -5« in Hindi.— 
‘■.s.nv.i .Mmi.ttnic paintings in the Laily Western India Style" by W. Norman 
Jhoun IS well ilhisiiaied with pictures Ironi medieval manuscripts.—Carpanfs 
jihilosophical notes on Chandoyaga and Bjiuidarai.iyaka Upani$ads cannot be 
(.dic'd \c'i) deep or original, and his piesentation of the material is rather awb- 
waid. In a slioit and popular .sent oi aiikie Professor S. K. Chatterji has dis* 
cussed the |.Uaka version of the Kysiiasiory, emphasising the point that the 
J.u.ik.i too should be recognised as “a rei>ository of Purai.ia rclerciiccs.’*-Pro- 
lessoi Ksetrcsacaiidra Chattopadhya)a has tried to show that lj.gvcdic K!ka(a is 
notliing but Kurilk.sctra.—The excellent *Pai.iinean scholar S. P. Caturvedi has 
aigucd in an article, ivhich unlike his other articles on the subject is rather 
supcilicial, tiuit Panini s language belongs to the i>re-Mahabharata period and 
therefore the date of Patiini should be shifted back "to a period earlier than the 
91 h century B.C."—Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra in an interesting note has tried to show 
that Sdeucos has been actually mentioned in the R^m&yatia under the name 
.sailusal-Di. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy in a short note on "Manas" has ex- 
hoiied the Indologists to forsake the path of dry and exact philolc^, maintain^ 
iiig iliai "ii is an indispensable coiidiiion ol true scliolai'ship both to believe in 
01 del U) understand and 10 undersiand in older lo believe".—The Volume con¬ 
tains also one of the last articles liom the pen of the late Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids in wlricli .she deplored I lie lad that "still do books and articles appear 
with the old ascription of denier (sic!) of *sclf or soiiP, of Deity, of personal re- 
spon.sibilii), etc., dumped on to the shoulden of this miicli wronged teacher 
(Buddha) '. Discussing the woixl ga^^arikd Dr. S. K. D^ has raised the ques* 
17 
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tioB if R be a “Prakritic form (borrowed from Sanskrit) of a lost Sanskrit 
word fftndhArik&p which may have meant a female »hccp”.-V. R. Ramachandra 
Dikdiltar*! anide on the Thirteenth Rock Edict of Asoka is very original. 
Som^ of hb con.chisions will give the cTce|is to Indologists dclicicnt in sense of 
huttsour. For Mr. Dikshitar has tricil to prove i>y incaiLs of hefty assertion lliai 
Aloka*s **dharma was the Saiuttaiiii dharma of orthodox Hinduism*’, that "the 
Srama^as of the inscriptions of Ak)ka refer invariably to the orihcKlox ascetics 
of the Brahmanical lold and not to Buddhists as is generally understood”, that 
'*it b a myth to believe that Ak)ka substituted the conquest of arms by the con¬ 
quest of morality”, and more of the sort.—Mr. N. K. Dutt’s article entitled 
”Widow in Ancient India” is substantial and instructive, though the author 
has failed to emphasise the [ 3 oint that historically widow burning must be re¬ 
garded as a survival from primitive culture and ndt as an enforced institution. 
The veteran archaeolt^ist A. Foucher has contributed an ariicLc .on the history 
of Mult&n which may be accepted a.s the. model of its kind. Professor Foucher 
has done.herc much more than simply proving that the designation MultSn (i.e. 
MCllasthdna) replaced an older dc.sigiiation **Kasyapapura” (“Kaspapyros” etc. 
of the Gix*ek.s). lie has also raisrd and aiisweirtl in his own way the qiiesiion 
why Alc.\andci\did not try lo comiuer India (always under ihe assiitiiplioii, it 
seems, that it was within ids |M>wer lo do so)- i*i*oU.vsor Foucher has in ihis con- 
tiecth>ii expressed the view that Alexander s soldiers hud taken iqioii themselves 
tlie task of **rcstortng for the Greeks the empire of the Persians”, .so tJiat when 
the Indian province of the IVisian. empire was coiupiered l>y Alexander hh 
soldiers thought they had accom]>lishcd their ap})uintcd task and consequently 
refused to follow him further alield.—P. K. Code’s article on “Textual Criti- 
cbm in the Thirteenth Century” is interesting, and so is also Mohammad 
Iqbal's on "Some Specimens of the Calligraphy of the Qur’an from the Library 
at Meshed”. Mr. Jagan Nath in hb '^ew Light on Maukhari Chronology” has 
hotly contested Sant Lai Katre's theory that K^atravaiman was the immediate 
successor of Sarvavarman.—£. H. Johnston has done well to retrieve from obli¬ 
vion the memory of Charles Wilkins who had done so much in his day for the 
cause of oriental Icurning.-S. iM. Katrc in his article "Sanskrit Lexicography 
ami Middle Indo-Aryan” lia.s lomhvd Mmic inuicsiing tcqiics. 'i'lic much 
discussed form ifiir in sure dultUa (see Wackcniagcl I, p. 111, p. 31,1) has 
been, as usual, attributed to Magadlian influence, but 1 don’i find stiflicieni 
guarantee for such a hyinnhesis when the form cpi be well due to a mere freak 
of analqgyC In internal Saildhi az b known to have changetl imo a as in edhi 
out of *axrdht: is it iitqxissible that ilus law of iiUeriiul Sandhi should have 
in one diamc case the same change also in external Sandhi? The epic 
fidmi p 0 Ua(i slioukl In my opinion be cx>iuicctcd with English fold, German 
and not with an hy|K>tlietical In hb etymologies Mr. Katie 

%o forget that without a fairly complete history of the words concerned 
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ihry rail nrvcr lie anytliiiip; more* than mevo guess. The result of n^lccting 
wonl-liisiory is a|>|>;tn*ni in Kaiii'N (i\titr»)ogy of the word karrhajM whidi he 
(lerivc's from luilnthlitt, Hiii, as I ha\r shown liiforc (fflO; X. PP« .M**’ 3 )* 
ilic form kaedtapn is derived from iho I'rakritic variation ka^iapa of*the good 
old word Professor A. B. Keith's article entitled “The Age ot the 

Rgveda” is, as to lie expected, rich in bibliography and sceptical in spirit. In 
the first part of his article the author has discussed in detail the apparently 
proto-Indo-Iranian names occurring in records of about 1400 B.C. discovered 
in Syria and Cappadocia, and he seems to deny the identity of the Mitanni gods 
In-ta-ra, U-ru-van-a, Naas sa li-an iia (these are the forms in svhich the names 
appear in Accadian syllabary) svith the Vedic Ihdra, Vanina and N^lsatya 
resjKciivcly. But is this not carrying scepticism too far? It is indeed unsafe to 
to identify in-ia-ra siraightwa) with India, or u-rihvan-a with Varuiia. But 
what may seem uncertain in isolation docs often derive definiteness from asso¬ 
ciation. Imlced, the fact that the three names occur in the same context is an 
adititional argtini(*iit foi their idcntifi<atioii with the a)rres|K>ndiug Vedic 
names. Prof. Ki iili moiiis iIu* idea laNoiired by some .scholars that the Mitanni 
.Indo-Ktiropeaii speech came Irom India and a\crs: “it is infinitely more prob- 
al)lc that it represents the Arsaii tllaleci of a hand, which parted from the body 
and advanced west while others of that ImhU proceeded to India, and others 
masUTctl gradually large , ixirtions of Iran.“ Regarding the possibility of the 
Vedic Arvans’ contact with the Mahenjodaro people Prof. Keith say»s: “I’hc 
elforts to find in tlic li^ocda any evidenre of contests against |>eople of the type 
• now revealed is (std) dearly hoiK*lcss.’* Yet exactly the op{X)$itc view has been 
expressed recently by Prof. Debrunner in an article conuibuted to the Kane- 
Pestsduift. But I confess that the grammatical aigumciU adduced by Prof, 
ndminner cannot be regarded as compelling. Many other things of great 
inicre.M have Ix*en discussed by Prof. Keith in this article, which however cannot 
I veil Im* toiidied in this short review.—Dr. Bimala Churn Law has discussed in a 
short note th<* “Drugs and Diseases known to ihc Early Buddhists’*.—Prof. V. V. 
Miraslii has attempted in his im|M>rtaiii ariide to explain away the apparent 
iiregularities of some Kidacuri dales of the Cali era.—Dr. Mohammad Wahid 
has tried to show that “most of the Mohammadan |x>cts of India have displayed 
from the earliest times a complete freedom from any racial or religious preju¬ 
dice’’.—Professor Hanns Oertcl has put in a strong plea for special dictionaries 
of particular Sanskrit texts as preliminary to a Sanskrit I'hcsauriis.—Dr. Manilal 
Patefs contribution consists of an annotated translation of RV. X. 5.—Differing 
from Prof. S. K. Chatterji who declared Kh&ravela to be based on D;ravidian 
“he of the black lance” (A Miscellany of ^a|>crs published by the Rao 
Sahib C. V. Ramamiirtlii Pantutu's 70th Birthday Celebration Committee, pp. 
71-4), l»rof. Pr/yltiski has suggested that this historical nantc k derived from 
^kharnoa, an extended form of khma “ass”, in ihc same way as iramaifera is 
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derived from ir(imaiia,^K J. Rnp.^on in :in interesting note has shown that 
*'thc curious inscriptional titles *Lorcl of horses' (asvalmli), 'Lord of clcphunis* 
Ignjapati), and 'Lord of men' (mrapati) were those of actual local rttjas who at 
some time were forced to submit to the will of an overlord in the AllcUiabSd 
District**.—Prof. Renou in a beautiful article has convincingly demonstrated 
that the earliest meaning of the word ychti should have been “ro.'td", thus 
corroborating Prof. Benveniste who has shown (V^tra et Vr^ragna, pp. 50 If.' 
that Avestan yaona has no other meaning.—Of the remaining articles let us men¬ 
tion Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar's “The Political Ideals of Caudesvara, M^dhava 
and Vaiiampltyana**, A, S. Tritton's “Theory of Knowledge in Early Muslim 
Theology.*', A. N, Upadhye's “On the Date of Vasunandi’s Commentary on 
Mfilictei", and Friedrich Weller's German translation of the Chinese version 
of the Brahmaddashtra.—The concluding article* on Bh&sa* is from the pen of 
Professor Winternitz who is no more. The great scholar has here* formulaicd 
his conchistons almiit BhAsa in these words: “1 do not iliiiik we lan say anything 
more than that BhAsa lived some time before Kalidasa* wrote a ntiinl)cr of 
dramas, of which the SvapnavammUa and probably also the Prniijmymtgaiu 
dhardyqna have come down to us in Malabar recensions which seem to be 
adapted and somewhat abbreviated for the Kerala stage, but can still be re¬ 
garded at fair copies of original texts.”—In conclusion 1 have only to say that 
I hardly ever came across a volume of this kind in which there is so little to 
skip. 

Batakrishna Gmosii. 

SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY AND T EMPORAL POWER IN THE INDIAN 

IHEORY OF GOVERNMENT by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, pp. 87; 

American bricntal Society, New Haven, Connecticut; iQ/js. 

This is a IxKik of brilliant digressions by a renowned aesilieie iinning mys¬ 
tic. Both aesthetics and my.sti(*ism lieing siipralogical, nothing tan Iw* more 
natural than that an aesthete should gradually become a inysiir. What is un¬ 
natural, however, is that the aesthete in cQui'sc of his mciamorpliosis should 
learn to despise the modest methods of sober philology—as seems to be the 
ease with Dr. Coomarassvamy, to judge him by his latest publications, includ¬ 
ing the present one. Here the author has discussed—I doubt if at all seriously 
-tlic relation between Brahman and Ksatra in ancient Indian political theory, 
starting, apparently, with the asstimption that the same relation between spiri¬ 
tual authority and tem|)oral. power was maintained unchanged from the Rgvedic 
age to the age of Kautilya. Even granting this, it is not easy to see eye to eye 
with the author, for the very good reason that he has nowhere stated or clearly 
suggested what that immutable relation in his opinion really isl But he is by 
no means et^ually evasive In his rejection of accepted iheories. 
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Many fine observations have however been made in the digressive foot¬ 
notes. Thus on p. 15, the author observes: "tnnyd docs not mean an “illusion 
distinct from a real phenomenon, but rather the means of creating any appear¬ 
ance whatever”. To this I would add that rupa in the Eldest literature never 
means “form”, but “artificial form assumed by means of mdyd*\ The whole 
system of Vedanta philosophy will be lighted up in a flash if.we start with these 
meanings originally attaching to these two terms.—The true significanse of AV. 
XIII. 2. 3 (ndmlrftpe aham karst tnnyayd) quoted by the author on the same 
page will be dear only when it is realised that the original meaning of ahan was 
not “day”, but “a period of twelve hours”,«which, through m&yd, may be light 
or dark; cf. RV. VI. g. i: ahai ca ahar arjunath ca. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


THE AGAMA^;A.STRA OF GAUDAPADA edited, translated and annotated 
by Vidhushekhara Rhattacharyya, Asutosh Professor of Sanskrit, University 
of Calruiia; pp. rxlvi-f-308. 

Gaiidapadn's Againasasirn, as edited here, consists altogether of 215 verses 
only, riiai ilu* book has yet assunu'd such imposing proportions is due to the 
daltotaic and instructive notes added l)y Mnh.lmahopfidhyfiya Vidhushekhara 
JUiattadiaryya to each verse, JUit every svord of these ela^rate notes was neces¬ 
sary, for though the text itself is neither new nor extraordinarily dillicult to 
understand, yet the interpretarion put upon the text by the author is revolu¬ 
tionary. It is easy to foretell that the b^k will evoke the wrath of many 
orthodox Vedanlists who swear by Sankara. For our author has not accepted^ 
Sankara’s interpretation. He has given what to him—and to the present re¬ 
viewer (00—seems to be the natural and unforced meaning of Gaudapftda's 
verses. I'ltc rc.suli i.s that Gaiidapada’.s philo.sophy turns out to be almost svholly 
Riiddhi.sticl And, what is highly interesting, verse IV. 2 seems to contain a 
direct .salutation to the lliiddha, for, as MM.V. Rhattacharyya has shosvn, the 
person who in this verse is credited with havnig taught the asparidyoga is no 
other than the Ruddha himself. Vedanta and Buddhist idealism seem to have 
been practically fused into one .system in the centuries immediately preceding 
tlu* advent of».<»ankara. Wc have to remember that renowned Buddhist scholars 
of this age, on their part, also declared that Ved&nta philosophy is unacceptable 
to I Item only because there was no place in it for A;antAat/dda—so Sftntarak^ita in 
his Tattvasampaha. Since, for all practical purposes, V^dgntlsm and Bud¬ 
dhist VijnAnavada had become one system of thought, it ne^ not be surprising 
that GaudapAda should prove to have been to such art extent susceptible of 
Buddhist influence^ Rather it is surprising that this core of Buddhism in 
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GiitKUi>&da's KArlUs should not have 1 >ccn |)oinic<l out Ixforc. Perhaps it was 
defeitikce to did^kara's authority that liad hitherto prevented the scholars coin|)c- 
tem U> do the job from probing critically into GaudapUda's philosophy. All 
the mote credit is therefore due to MM. Vidhu-shekhara Bhattacharyya,. who, 
though himself a scholar of the orihotlox school, did not licsitatc to reject the 
auhtoricy of $aOkara,.and had moreover the courage of conviction to suggest 
quite an inde|)endcnt interpretation of tlie Kfnikas, winch. I am sure, will be 
generally acceptai by the scholarly world at large. 

Batakrishna Giiosii. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA by A. P. Das- 

gupta, M.A. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Lond.); pp. xiii+ir)5; published* by the 

University of Calcutta. 1942. 

This is a collection of five valuable papers which had appeared before in 
the jonrnals Bengal Past and Present, Calrnltn Revino and Indian Historical 
Quarterly, The first paper entitled “The Select Connnitree in Bengal and its 
Conflict with the Council in 1770” desctilK‘s ii\c circumstances under winch the 
Select Committee was iim instituted and the modilKations it underwent after¬ 
wards. “Nawab Najiniuddowia and the Knglish” describes how, aliei Mhjafars 
death, the Nawab of Bengal was shorn of his r(‘m:Htnng powcis by Spencer’s 
government. It is also shown in lliis paper that ’'months before the English 
obtained the grant of the dewany from the F.m|>eror of Diihi. they had started 
taking a hand in the revenue administration of Bengal and that the formal grant 
by Shah Alain only legalised the existing |)osiiion”. I'hc fourth chapter deals 
with the ^'Macartney pa]X!rs in the Historical Museum. Satara”. The papers 
in question were Indeed at Satara wiicn the article was first published, but now 
they have been transferred to the Deccan College Pexst-graduate and Research 
Institute at Poona, liie last diaptcr dealing wirii the Treaty of Mangalore is. 
in the words of he author, "a vindication of the Madras government against the 
chaige of having concluded the Second Mysore War with unseemly haste and 
accepted terms disgracTful to the East India Company”.—It will lx* seen that 
only problems of detail of British Indian history have Ih^ch d<»ali with in this 
book, so that the autllor can olfcr ns no girai discovery. Yet in dcsifing with 
his material he has diown a .soIkt judgmoni that is highly coinnieiidahle and a 
passion for absolute accuracy which is iK>t to t>e found in every historian. His 
conclusions are thcrefoixj not only tvcH established hut seem fairly irrcftiial)lc. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 
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A COLLEGE TEXTBOOK OF INDIAN HISIORY: Vol. I (India down to 

A,D. 1200), pp. iv+404+xHv; VoL II (India from A.D. 1200 to 1700), pp. 

xiii+6.Hi4-xx; Vol. Ill (A.D. 1700 to 1941). pp, x-f59«4-3^^vi: by 

R. Saihianaihanicr M.A., L.T., Lecturer, The Annamalai University; 

Rochousc & Sons, Ltd., Madras 1942. 

'riiis is a brilliantly written college text book. Its chief disadvantage how¬ 
ever is its great bulk. But in spite of that it should be recommended for under¬ 
graduate students. It any one of the three volumes were to be particularly recoin- 
mended, I would unhesitatingly recommend the first volume.-Thc author has 
a f;ui!e j)en and a jiowerful imagination. He has painted on a broad canvas, 
and has ilius been able to biing into relief many interesting details which are 
grneially |>.iss(d owi in It is a pity that he did not try to give 

tliaiac III-skeK lies ol at least some ol the principal personalities. Evidently he 
doesn'i belong lo that school oi liistoii.ins who maintain that the true history 
of a people is nothing but the lives of its great men.—The author evidently 
doesn’t believe in a synthetic history of the whole of India. Like most of his 
predecessots in the held, he lias treated t\cry pro\incc of India as an indepen¬ 
dent country constantly at war with its neighbours. But an imaginative 
historian should also consider that political quarrels arc not always born of 
malice. Oftencr than not, the) arc due to the frustration of cherished ideals. 
In the case ol India the ideal that always lured the ^Kople but was never realised 
was the political unity of the whole of this subcontinent. Hence the perpetual 
wars. E\ery conqietcnt ruler of ever) small province aspired to rule the whole 
of India. No coin|(^elent monarch wms satisfied with a partbnly. But the wdiole 
was too big even for the most competent monarch of those days! This has becii 
the eiiitial ir.igedy of Indian hisioiy, and this point should be made clear to all 
out siudeiiis. rhe first lesson that oui .students should be taught Js that the 
endless livil wais wbiili mar the pages ol Indian history arc primarily due to 
an inepressible urge for political unii\. In human life, however, the ideal is 
hardly ever attained while ideali.sm is still a burning faith. This was the case 
in India as also in Rome. Hie political aspiration of Rome was realised only 
after the death of Roman spirit. In India too political unity was achieved only 
when she had (eased to have a politics of her own.—The author is visibly em¬ 
barrassed when dealing with the present discontent in India. He would have 
done well to (piotc in this connection the following sentence from the speech 
ill Ii\ net! by Lord Bryce on April. 17, 1907 on the Tercentenary of the First 
English ScMliinent in Virginia: “Without liberty there is no true law, because 
where law exprc*ssc.s the will not of the whole community, but merely of an 
arbiiraiy ruler or a selfish class, it has'ncither moral force nor guarantee of 
jM'imaneiue". 


Batakrisiina Chosii. 
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THE GANGA ERA 
By M. SOMASEKHARA SaRMA 

The initial year of the G&hga era started by the Eastern G&hga 
rulers of Kalihga is still a riddle awaiting solution. No doubt, many 
scholars made many attempts to solve it, and each one has hu own 
date to offer. The dates proposed for the initial year range generally 
from A.D. 494 to 498. The latest of the scholars to tackle this 
problem is Dr. R. C. Majumdar. He arrives at tire conclusion that 
the epoch of the Gahga era lies between A.D. 550 and 557. 

I do not propose to review here all that the previous writers 
had written on the subject and re-examine their arguments. Each 
one of them worked in earnest to arrive at the truth. In fact, it 
is because of their writings the subject has become much more dear 
and easy than before to comprehend in all its bearings. Yet, in 
spite of the attempts made so far, I am of opinion that the problem 
has not yet been satisfactorily solved, and that no solution offered 
so far is correct, the cause being the defective and fallible data 
taken into account to prove the ca^. 

Almost all the previous writers on the subject based their 
arguments on the alleged contemporaneity of the neighbouring 
kings belonging to other dynasties like the Vispuku^^ns and the 
Eastern CSlukyas with the Early GShga rulers of KaUhga and on 
the synchronistic references to events and occurrences in their 
records. This type of evidence is certainly valid and acceptable 
provided the foundations on which the chronology of those dynasties 
is built up are strong and sound. But it is not so either with the 
chronology of the Vis^uku^^ins or of the Eastern Cdlukyas. 

The bed-rock of Vi^^ukupi^o chronology has yet to be sought 
for. Besides the chronology, there was and still there is mudi 
controversy as to how to combine pedigrees furnished by the few 
Vi^uku^din grants so far discovered into one complete scheme of 
genealogy. No two sdiolars agree in combining the pedigrees alike. 
When both the genealogy and chronolo^ of ue Vi^ukui|^ 4 ins are 
so problematical and controversial there is no meaning in attempting 
to settle the starting point of the G§figa era with the help of another 
problem yet unsolved or rather not satisfactorily settled till now. 

The Eastern Cilukyan chronology also offers the same diffi¬ 
culties though we are probably nearer now to truth than before. 
When the synchronism afforded by the Polamuru grants oS. the 
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Vis9uku94iA kins, M&dhavavarman, and the Eastern Cidukya king, 
Jayasiifihavallabna I, is not of much use in fixing either the chrono¬ 
logy or the genealogy of the Vis^ukui^din kings, it is futile to solve 
the riddle of the Olfiga era by synchronistic references or by conjec¬ 
tures of contemporaneity. 

Having seen the difficulties involved in the procedure adopted 
intil now by the previous writers I make an attempt to solve this 
oroblem by internal evidence,—evidence afforded by the grants of the 
irarly Gafigas themselves without any reference to other neighbouring 
dynasties or to their records. 

Before proceeding to put forward any case, it is necessary to 
take into account and establish some facts which are of primary 
importance. 

(i) The dates in the GAnga era found in the Early Gafiga 

records which have been discovered so far, range from 
39,^ the date of the earliest Ganga grant, the Jirjingi 
plates of Indravarman, to 528,* the date of the latest 
grant so far discovered, the Chicacole plates of 
Madhukamar^ava, son of Anantavarman. 

(ii) Who is this Madhukamarnava of 528 G.E. ? There are 

six kings* bearing the name of Kamarnava in the 
Early Gafiga line. The fifth and the sixth Kamar- 
ijavas were two of the three sons of Anantavarman 
Vajrahasta IV. Of these the sixth is also called Madhu¬ 
kamarnava. 


1 Ep. Ind„ Vol. XXV, pp. 28iff; J.A.H.R.S., Vol. Hi. pp. 49ff. 

* J.B.O.R.S,, Vol. XVII, pp. 272ff. The Department of Epigraphy read the 
date as 526. And every one who has been working at the history of Kalihga took 
it for granted. It was Mr. R. Subba Rao who correctly read it first as 528. The 
last figure in the date of the Chicacole plates is eight and not six. 

A similar mistake was committed regarding the date of the Narsipatam plates 
of the Later Ganga Kang, Vajrahasta III also. According to Dr. Sten Konow, the 
editor of these plates, tiie grant registered therein was made in Saka 967. on Monday, 
the 9th day of the Solar month of Mina. Though the Saka year is taken as expired 
or current the 9th day of Mina happens to be Thursday and Friday and not Monday. 
On consulting the plates given in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, 1 found that what 
was read as six by Sten Konow is really eight. Then I referred the Indian Ephemeris 
to see if Monday falls on the 9th of Mina in Saka 987. In A.D. 1064, the 9th day 
of Mina conesponds to Monday which falls on March ist. So the Saka year if taken 
as current, appears to be correct, and I believe that the date of these plates is A.D. 
X064, March i, Mouday. The last fiwe in the date of the Chicacole plates of 
Madhuk&mfirnava exactiy resembles the middle figure in the Saka date given in 
the Narsipatam plates. It is eight and not six. 

9 A long and complete pedigree of the Eastern Gafigas of Kalifiga was given 
in one of the two sets of copper plate grants of Anantavarman Cocla Gafiga. One set 
of his plates merely copy the short p^rfie given in the grants of his grandfather. 
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(iii) That the donors of the Early Gdhga plates were the 
predecessors and forefathers of the Later GShgas is 
not difficult to prove. It is true that the names of 
the Early Gahga kings end in Varman, like Ananta- 
varman, Devendravarman, and Bhilpendravarman, 
etc.; yet, names like Guparpava, Madhukim&tpava, 
and Vajrahasta which are also found in the genealogy 
of the Later Gahgas indicate that the Early Gihgas 
were not different from the Later Gahgas and in fact 
that the former were the ancestors of the latter. This 
is conclusively proved by the Ponduru plates* of 
Vajrahasta, dated 500 G.E. They state that Vajra¬ 
hasta was the son of Kamarnava. As such Ma^u- 
kamarpava of the Chicacole plates, dated 528 G.E., 
was later than Vajrahasta, son of Kamhipava. The 
long pedigree of the Gahgas given in the plates of 
Anantavarman Coda Gahga shows that there were 
two kings bearing the name Vajrahasta (IV and V) who 
were the sons of Khmarpava IV and Khmhrpava V 
respectively. 

Since Vajrahasta of the Ponduru plates was 
earlier than Madhukamarpava of the Chicacole plat« 
and they were not far removed from each other in 
point of time, the difference being only twenty-eig^t 
years it is not wrong to assume that Anantavarman, 
father of Madhukamarpava was no other than Vajra¬ 
hasta who was himself the son of Kamarpava IV. 
Madhukamarpava of the Chicacole plates was therefore 
the son of Anantavarman Vajrahasta IV. 

Similarly, Anantavarman, father of Devendra¬ 
varman of the Simhipura plates,* dated 520 G.E., also 
may be safely identified with the same Vajrahasta IV. 


Vajiahasta, the first king of the so-called Later Gafigas who was crowned in Saka 
960 or A.l>. 1038. According to the ^ort pedigree Anantavarman Coda Gafiga’s 
grandfather, Anantavarman Vajrahasta was the third king bearing tiut name; 
but according to tlm long pedigree given in the other set of plates of Anantavarman 
Co^ Ganga be was really the fifth king having that name. Similarly, while 
Ma&ukSmarnava or Kamfirnava, the predecessor of Vajrahasta was the sixth king 
bearing fhat name according to the long pedigree, he was the third according to the 
short one. There was anotiter Madhukamarnava—Kfimarnava VII—who was the 
son of Anantavarman Co^ Gafiga, the third 'of the Later Ganga rulers. I fcdlow 
rbora the long pedigree of the Intern Gangas of Kalifiga given in the grants of 
Anantavarman &da GaAga. 

J 7 .i 4 .ArJf.S., VoL DC, pp. a3ff. 

* J.A.H.RS., Vol. m, pp. lyiff. 
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The above identifications suggest that the titles, 
Anantavarman and Devendravaiman were borne by 
the Gdhga kings altemativdy—jtist as Rajakesari- 
varman and Parakesarivarman were borne by the 

kings. The truth of this conjecture is further 
borne out by the order of the titles of Anantavarman 
and Devendravarman assumed by the next three 
successive GShga rulers, namely, Vajrahasta V, his 
son, R&ja Rdja I, and his grandson, Co^a Gahga. 
Of these three Vajrahasta V and Co^a C^ga were 
Anant&varmans, and R&ja R 3 ja I was a Devendra¬ 
varman. 

If Vajrahasta IV was an Anantavarman it follows 
according to the above arrangement that his sons, 
K^mar^aA^ V. Gtui^amardja, and Madhuk&m&r^ava 
had the titles Devendravarman, Anantavarman, and 
Devendravarman respectively. Now, we have to de¬ 
termine who the Devendravarman of the SimUpura 
plates was—^whether Kdmar^ava V or Kdm&rpava VI 
alias Madhukamanaava. 

According to the periods of rule given in the long 
pedigree furnished by the plates of Anantavarman 
Coda Gafiga, Kamari^iava V ruled only for a idiort 
period of six months. Many scholars who have worked 
at the Gahga era identify this K&m&r^ava V with 
Devendravarman, the donor of the Simhipura plates 
without assigning substantial reasons for doing so. 
I have as much evidence as they have to identify him 
with Devendravarman Madhuk&mdri^va. Until and 
unless I come across unequivocal evidence to prove 
that KSmar^va V issued grants during his idiort 
reign, and that &e Simhipura plates necessarily belong 
to him I am inclined to identify Devendravarman 
of the Simhipura plates, dated 520 G.E., \tith Madhu- 
k&m&rpava alias K&m&r^ava VI of the Chicacole 
plates, dated 528 G.E. 

There is another factor that favours such an 
identification. Rg^aka Sr! Dharmakhe^, son of Rg- 
^aka Sri Bhlmakhe^i^ of the Simhipura {dates of 
Devendravarman, dated 520 G.E., was mentioned in 


> According to the Simhipura plates his name fa BMmalcheji. BntthcMondan 
plates ol Anantevannan mention him as BhamakhegL I picfened the form 
BhimaUie^i. l^nuAhe^i might be the scribe's mistake. 
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another grant, namely, the Mandasa plates^ of Ananta- 
varman Vajrahasta V (III),* dated in his fifteenth 
regnal year, corresponding to ^ka 976. 

Now, Dharmakhedi, the feudatory of Ananta- 
varman Vajrahasta V mig^t have also been a youi^er 
contemporary and a subordinate of Vajrahasta's im¬ 
mediate predecessor, Devendravatman Madhukftmdr- 
pava. So, Devendravarman of the Simhipura plat^, 
dated 520 O.E., may be taken to be identical mth 
Madhuitem&rpaVa,* son of Anantavarman—Vajra¬ 
hasta rv. 

(iv) Since the coronation date of Vajrahasta V is Saka 960 
or A.D. 1038 and the period of rule of his predecessor, 
Madhukdm&rpava is 19 years, it is evident that the 
latter ruled from Saka 941 to Saka 960 or A.D. 1099 
to 1038. Supposing for arguments' sake that 52Q.O.B. 
of the Simhipura plates and 528 G.B. of the Chicacole 
. plates correspond respectively to the initial and last 
years of rule of Devendravarman Madhuk&mftrpava 
then the initial year of the Gahga rule with whidi the 
G&figa era began, must fall between the years Saka 
421 and Saka 432 or A.D. 499 and 510. Tlie initial 
year of the G&iiga era must, ^erefore, be sou^t for 
between Saka 421 and 432 or A.D. 499 and 510. 


» J.B.O.R.S.. Vol. XVII. pp. 1758. 

* Though the grant rq^isteied in the Mandasa plates was actually made hy the 
Kadamba k^, Dlmnnakh^, who was a subordinate of Anantavarman Vajrahasta 
the charter may be said to have been issued by his over-lord or with his approval— 
Vide my article, 'A note on the Mandasa plates of Anantavarman’, J.A.H.R.S., 
V<A Xn, pp. 2iff. 

* So^ are prone to identify Madhuk&marpava ot the Chkacde plates with 
his namesake, son of Anantavarman Co^a Gahga (vide Indian CuUure, Vol. IV, 
pp. 177R. ‘The Epoch of the GSdga Era’, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar). But such an 
identmcatioH is not tenable for this reason. The date 'of the Ponduru grant of 
Anantavarman, alias Vajrahastadeva IV, son of K&marpava IV is 500 G.E. If the 
donor ot the Chicacole plates is taken to be the son of Co^a Gahga then there must be 
a difference of one hundred and four years in time (the cumulative period of rule of 
Anantavarman Vajrahasta V —32 years, + Devendravarman Raja I—7 years, 
4-Anantavarman Co^la Gahga-^5 years 104) between Madhukamiirnava, son 
c 4 Aasmtavarman Ct^a Gahga, and Anantavarman Vajrahasta of the' Ponduru 
{datesevenif 500 G.E. is taken to be the last year of rule of the latter. Butactually 
it is not so. The difference is only twenty or twenty-eight years. 

'The identification of Vajrahasta of the Ponduru plates with even Vajrahasta V, 
father of Rftja Rfija I Devendravarman cannot hold good because the great 
difference in years m poiiit of time between him and Madhukfim&rpava, son of Co^a 
Gahga. MadhuMmarpava of the Chicacole plates has, thoefore, nec es sa rily to 
be raentified with MadhukamBrnava, son of Anantavarman Vajrahasta IV. 
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(v) 'niMe is yet another importmt factor to be determined. 
Now we have to find ottt the system of reckoning, 
whether Pfirpimdnta or AmSnta, that was in vogue 
during the rule of the Early of Elalifiga. 

A study of the Early Gitiga diarters reveals the 
fact that some of them furnish two sets of dates, one 
the actual date of the grant, and the other, the date 
of issue of the charter to the donee. Instances of 
this kind may be seen in the grants issued by Indra- 
varman of 128 G.E.,* Indravannan of 137 G.E.,* 
and by Devendravarman of 183 G.E.* In the first 
of the three aforesaid inscriptions the actual grant 
was made at the time of a lunar eclipse in the month 
of Mfttgaiira and the charter was given to the doUee 
on the 15th day of the month of Chaitra. Kfirtika 
jiu. 15 and Ptu^a di. (dina) 20, and MAgha Su. 8, and 
Sr&vapa di. (dina) 20 are the two sets of dates found 
in the remaining two grants of Indravarman of 137 
G,E., and of Devendravarman of 183 G.E. respectively. 
Thus, we see that some of the Early Gfifiga grants 
fumi^ details in dates referring to the time of the 
actual grant and of the issue of tiie diarter. 

'i^thout giving any details some other, grants of 
the Early Gdfigas state only the occasion when the 
grant was made and mention the date in years in the 
Gdhga era. 

There is yet another variety of Early Gdi^a 
giants. These state the occasion or mention the date 
with or without spedfsdng the month when the ^rant 
was made; and furnish the details of the date of issue 
of the charter; 

The first two types of grants do not in any way 
help us in our enquiry. The third variety proves 
veiy useful. The Urhun plates* of Hastivarman 
may be classed under the third variety. These plates 
^Ve two sets of dates; but yet one set is not different 
&om the other. These plates register a grant made 
on the eighth tiiihi of the dark fortnight of the month 
of Efittika. The diarter was issued in the 80th year 
of the Gafiga Era on the ei^th day of the month of 
Edrtika. ^is grant makes it abundantly clear that 
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Pfirqimfota syi^m ol TecjMWping was followed 
during rule of the Eariy since the ei^th 

iithi of the dark fortw^t qi K&rtika was the 8th day 
of that month which began with the dark fortnii^t 
and ended with the Phrnima tithi of the bright fort¬ 
night- 

One more instance of this kind that confirms the 
above conclusion may be dted. The Tekkali plates * 
of Devendravarman, dated 192 G.E., register a grant 
made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse on the Piirnima 
HM. The month in which the eclipse occurred was 
not stated in the text portion of the grant. Another 
^te is given in the end, the date of issue of the charter 
is given both in words and figures as 192 G.E., 
the 30th day of the mo'nth of M 3 .gha. Ihe thirtieth 
day of the month of Magha coincides, according to 
the Purniminta reckoning, with Phrnimd, the last 
day of the bright fortnight. The lunar edipse men¬ 
tioned in the grant, therefore, may be taken to have 
occurred in the same month of MSgha and the charter 
also to have been issued on the day of the grant itsdf. 

After recounting the factors and establishing some facts that 
are necessary and useful to our purpose I now give below the grants 
of the Early Gafigas which form unassailable and infallible evidenc:e 
in solving the problem of the Gahga era:— 

(i) The Siddhantam plates* of Devendravarman: 

These plates register a grant made to a Brahmin 
by King Devendravarman at the time of Daksip&yana 
pu^yakala or summer solstice. The charter was issued 
in the year G.E., on the 5th day of the dark 
fortnight of S:avapa. Since the solar month of 
Kark&teka with whi^ the Daksi^ayana begins, corre¬ 
sponds to the Bengal solar mcmth of Sr&va^a the 
Daksipiyana referred to ip the text of the grant must 
have occurred on the 5th day of the dark fortnight of 
Phr:gamanta on Sravapa or on the 5th day of the dark 
fortnight, (i.e. on ba. 5) of the Am&nta month of 
in 195 G.E. 

(ii) The Tekkali plates of Devendravarman: 

As stated already the grant recorded in these plates 
was made at the time of a lunar eclipse which occurred 

* Imd. His. Qmr., Vd. XI, pp. 300®. * Ep. ltd., Vd. XIH, pp; aiaff. 
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on the 30th day or on the iipii of the phi^i- 

minta MS^a—^the date of issue of the grant.* 

Now with the help of the astronomical data furnished by these 
two grants we have to solve the problem of ^e G&hga era. In the 
year 192 of the G&hga era there was a lunaf eclipse in the month 
of Mdf^a, and in 195 G.B. Kark&laka Saihkramapa or Dak^p&yana 
fell bn the 5th day of the dark fortnight of Am&nta Asadha. 

As stated above the initial year of the GaUga era must be 
sought for between Saka 421 and 432 or A.D. 499 and 510. So, ,192 
years after 421, i.e., after S. 613 and tefore S. 624 there must be a 
lunar edipse^in the month of ^gha. 

^ On consultiiK the Indian Ephemeris we find only one lunar 
eclipse recorded in the month of M^gha on Jan. 13th in S. 618-19 
or A.D. 696-97 within that period, that is, between S. 613 (421 
or A.D. TOi and S. 624 (432 -4-192) or A.D. 702. So, deductii^ 1^2 
from S. 618-19 we get Saka 426-27 or A.D. 504-05 for the initial 
year of the GUiga era. 

If this result is correct then Daksip&yana must fall on Asadha 
ba. paficand in the Saka year 621 (426 -f-195) or A.D. 699. According 
to the Arya Siddhinta, DakfipSyana pupyak&la falls on June 22nd 
at 46 gh^^til^s, x8 palas after mean sunrise and A^tjUx^ paficami 
ends at 32 gha^ikas 17 palas after mean sunrise in the Saka year 621 
or A.D. 699. 

It may therdore be said that the epoch of G&figa era began in 
the Saka year 426-27 or A.D. 504-05 between June and January 
of that year. 


^ Besides the two grants cited above there are some which r^;ister gifts made 
at the time ol a solar eclipse. These do not specify the months in which they 
occorred, but give at the end of the inscription tkt date in the G&bga era without 
even mention^ the month or furnishing any other details useful for calculation 
or verification. These grants do not h^ us in any way and there Is nothing to 
warrant that the solar ^pses mentioned therein actually occurred in the years of 
the GSfiga era given at the end of the inscription. A st^y of some of the OSfiga 
grants enables us to know that at least in some cases the charters were issued ixmg 
^ter the actual date of the grant Thk stums that the donee was in possession 
of the land or agrahkra given him from the date of the actual grant and the royal 
charter recording the gft was given 1dm some time later—ater a lapse of some 
months (or even years). Hence Gfifiga grants mentioning solar edipses need not be 
taken into account at all. 




BODHIGITTA IN TANTRIG BUDDHISM 

By S. B. Dasgupta 


The Vajrasattva-self has been spoken of as the Bodhicitta in the 
Buddhist Tantras. Let us have a somewhat detailed discussion on 
the nature of the Bodhicitta as conceived of in esoteric Buddhism. In 
a general sense Bodhicitta is a state of the citta itself where there is a 
strong relation for the attainment of perfect wisdot^ (bodhi), com¬ 
bined with the strong emotion of universal compassion. Thus the 
Bodhicitta presupposes two elements in the citta, viz., imyata (i.e. the 
knowledge of the nature of things as pure void) and karu^ (univeisal 
compassion). This Bodhicitta with the elements of tuny aid and 
karutM in it, marches, after its production (utp&da) upwards 
through ten stages and in the dharma-megha state it attains perfec¬ 
tion. 

In the second chapter of the ^ri-^uhya-samaja we find a detailed 
discussion on the nature of the Bodhicitta ,—^but from what is discussed 
^ere nothing can be clearly understood of its nature. The lord is 
approached by the Tatha^atas of the assembly to explain to them 
the nature of the Bodhicttta. He does not reply to their question 
toectly, but asks the Tathagaias to produce the citta in the form of 
the body {kaya) and the body in the form of the citta and the dtta 
in the form of the speech {vak). The ^plication seems to be that 
in the ultimate realization there remains no difference among the 
three elements of body, speech and mipd,—no such difference exists 
in the ultimate nature of things, which is essentially uncreated. The 
TathSgcdas then realize that all origination is spoken of about what 
is essentially unproduced. The lord then becomes absorbed in a 
spedid kind of meditation and exclaims: ‘The meditative realization 
of negation as a positive realization caimot be realized as a positive 
realization; for this reason, a positive is not a positive and the 
positive rejdization caimot be mcplained.*' Then Vairocana TathS- 
gata eJKdaiffls in Us meditation on the nature of the Bo^idtta,^ 
^My citta is devoid of all (notions of) existence, it is unassodated mth 
any ckandha, dhStu, ^yatana,-r-ot with subjectivity and objectivity, 
—it is without orig^tion mid is of the nature of vdd as are 
all the ihamas by nature*.* Lord Aksobhya exdaims in his own 


1 sMSm hhkmaS-bkSto WUhtmi mttva bkSoanS | 

M Mipo naUOvah tyU MAmS no'paUMmU | 

* Srtfiiilya^amija (Gsdnrad’s Oriental Sems), p. 12. 
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turn,—'All eK^thd^fice is v/kloioiff: tbos is no ihmm, 

ndtibcT 9117 essence of tjbe i/iarmas; 9)1 ti))s is essencdess Uke 
the $%,—Ihis is tile ini^utab)e MUii.’* ^e 0 n 4 ^ echo <A 
tile s^e i^nciple in the eicdamatioh q/^ ^aiwketit (or RfUtna- 
9 ^mbi^»), vtiib says,—Unreal are the dharms,—iot they 
(^ftaft 99 s) have no definition llak^ita); everything originates 
fn^ the essehcelesmess of tiie dharmas (^dhama-nairStmyaj, and 
this is caUed tfie iiiiniu.table bodhi.' Awild^fus (4mitdbm) in his 
turn gives ano&er description of the Bodhidtta] he says,—‘All the 
dkarmas being without origination there is neither any existence 
npr any ncKtion of existence. Eidstence of things is ^koi of in 
exactly the same way as the existence of the sky.' 'Ihen conies the 
turn of AtH 0 ghasiddhi, who exclaims in his deep meditation that all 
the dtuffmas are effulgent by nature, ithey are perf^ly pure like 
the ^ky,—they are neither knowledge nor comprdiension by nature, 
liien &ey all join together in reciting the gStm in praise of 
Bodhu^tta which is d^ribed here as of the nature of pure truth, 
pure entity {^uddhd-rtha), originating from the ncm-essential nature 
of things, filling the Buddhas with pore knowledge (bodhi), without 
thought-construction, without any support, good all round, bene- 
vcfient, the inspiter of the bodhi-txdnd ,— embomment of the practices 
for the- BodhtciUa, immutable by nature.* In the seventeenth 
chapter of the same text the BodhiciUa has been described as the 
essence of the knowledge of all the enlightened ones (bttddhas ),— 
it is the source of all knowledge,—of the form of all knowledge.* 

Prom the above we understand that the Bodhidtitt is the same as 
iSnyatS-jH&na, i.e. the state of mind which is absolutely free from 
all kin^ of subjectivity and objectivity.^ But we have already 
seen that Bodhicuta is not mere iHnyata, —^it is iHnyatS and karuftS 
h9tpaoniously blended together. In the ei^teenth chapter of the 
SH-gyhya-samaja we see that the Bodhicitta is defined as with¬ 
out beipnning or' end, quiescent, immutable in existence and 
ncm-existmic^; it is the Lord Himself,—and it is the unity of 
both HtnyatS and karuftd* This definitiem oi BodhiciUa has 
been commented upon iti tiie JUSna-siddhi, where it is said Jhat 
by tiie epithet 'without beginning and end’ is implied the ^bsence 
of oi^nation and destruction, and by that again is implied the 
all-pervadh^, unchanging and eternal nature of the BodhiciUa. 

1 (Gadnrad't Ofintal Series), p. is. 

> Me^NlrM mva^miihajOSitiaiik tStMMotk tUpiitU-blMmkyiMt 

mva-jiUbi§ 4 iinmM | —Ibtd., p. 138. 

* miUi nid l mma IMM mM-MMhli uymb vibkam \ 
iOayttt-htntfd- MM i ma bo ih i tU k m ih a m rUm I 
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It mieBGieat ibecause all die kU&as (afflictumj^ end here; it is the 
lord, hecaiMe it fpetfonns all the ttumduie as as sima-mundane 
duties. Itis^stys^becauseoftheessencdessnessofallthedAarMas, 
—and it is kimtna because of the resolutiou in it of devating all 
the beings to the state of ^rfect wisdom, and helping them in 
attaining ji^rfed; i>eace.^ It is eternal, resplendent, |mre, the abode 
of all the jinas,—^it includes all the dharmas within it,—^it is divine 
and is the cause of the whole universe.* In a DohS of Sarahapfida 
it has emphatically been declared,—‘He who is absorbed in the 
void without compassion can never attain the excellent path; he, 
on the other hand, who thinks only of compas.<don never attains 
liberation even in thousands of births * The Yogin who can combine 
together both iiinyatd and koruna remains neither in existence 
{bhava) nor in nirvitM. 

^unyata (vacuity) and KarutM (compassion): 

As PrajHd (wisdom) and UpSya (expedience). 

Thus we see that the two elements that join together like 
water and milk to produce Bodhicitta are iunyatd and karuf^. 
^unyatd on the whole represents pure knowledge, it is the static 
truth; while karuna represents the dynamic force,—the moral 
inpiration that prompts one to find oneself universalized in an 
emotion of universal compassion. 'Ihis pure knowledge about 
the universe as a whole, supplemented by the inpiration of compas¬ 
sion that induces a man to moral activiti^ for the uplift of the whole 
universe, is the highest truth,—^this is the Bodhicitta, and to obtain 
it is the sole aim of all the Mah&y&na Buddhists. 

Hiese iimyata and karuna are more often known in esoteric 
Buddhism prajha and upaya and the reason behind thisterminO- 
Icgy is not . also very far to seek. $unyatd, as we have seoi, is 
penect biowledge, and so it is termed as prajita. But this Suny^ 
or prajUS is passive by nature; the religious or ^iritual inpiration 
is supplied oy the active emotion of compassion, and therefore 
compassion is the d3ntiamic element of the religious life,—it is the 


1 JiUhursuUOd (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series), pp. 72-73. 

* nifyatk prabhisvarath htiihaiH bodhicittmh jini-layam | 
sanM-Mamamayrnh duyam nikMli-spada-kSrai^m 1 

— Pn^OopSya-vitiiieaya-siddhi, Ch. 11, Vote 29. 

* hanofi ehaddijo suftfahi laggu-\ 
ifaU topSval-vUma maggu H 
akaakkanafikamlaVkiMA \ 
jaamuMakittBaki mokkha 9a pieai | 
mwa karufa pd joUifu saikat | 

9ad Maw foU ptwS^e tiuMud | 

—Dr. P. C. Bagebi’s Edition, p. 29. 
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means or the eaipedienoe {upSya) for the realization of the high^t 
goal. PrajM is the one universal [principle,—^the oneness as the 
‘sndmess’ {tathaUt) underlying the mversity of phenomenal world, 
while the upSya is the principle that brings down our mind again 
to the world of particulars; it is for this reason that throu^^A;^ 
one is purified, while upSya draws one's perfectly purified mind 
down to the world of particulars where the helpless beings are 
found suffering the miserie's of life. This upSya prompts man to 
all sorts of benevolent activities for the removal of sorrow,—^but 
these moral activities are always associated with and guided by 
prajUS whidi u the ultimate principle of purification, and thus these 
activities for the uplift of being^ cannot leave any good or bad 
imprestion as satkskSra on the mind of the man,—so ^at by these 
activities he is never again bound in the snare of vasanS and sathskSra 
and consequentiy in &e cycle of birth and death. Again, we have 
seen that prajUS or iunyatS gives us the pSramSrthika or the ultimate 
truth where there is no suffering neither happiness and so no scope 
is 1^ for the spirit of benevolence; it is for this reason that prajSfi 
should always be accompanied by upSya whidi draws our attention 
again to the world of sufferings and ^en one is inspired to sacrifice 
one's own salvation to remove the miseries of the suffering world. 

The identity of the conception of prajUS with that of iunyatS 
is well known in the whole range of Buddhist philosophy. To realize 
the void-nature of the dharmas is to attain perfect wisdom, and so 
iSnyatS add prajUS have the same implication. But the term 
upSya, whidi is rather a technical term, deserves our spedal atten¬ 
tion. On the authority of Suzuki we see that these conceptions of 
prajSS and upSya .axQ found already in Aivaghosa. He says in his 
*~Awakemt^ of faith in MahSySna' (MahSySna-^addhotpSda-sStra) 
that Enli^tenment a Priori has two attributes,—^viz. (i) Pure 
wisdom {PrajSSj’&nd (ii) Incomprdiensible activity (upSya ? ^rupS).^ 
We find N£g&r]una using the word upSya in tiie sense of karuffS.* 
In Saiahahna-pu'^flka-siUra’ the missionary activities, mainly 
in the form of preadiing the truth among the lay people to remove 
the veil of thdr ignorance and to enable tiiem to reslize the 
truth, have been said to be the upSya-kauitda (the dexterity of 
mepedienoe).' In the Bodhipak^ya-PapUa of the Bo^isattva 
hMm * ^we find this upSya-kauiUd divided into twelve kinds in 
all: six kinds tirom the mternal side concerning the adc^tion of the 

1 P. 66. Alio Cf. p. 99. Sozoki's TcaiudaUon. 

* Cf.M«M-ikNvso-pA)N^^ —tfMk)WM*JbwM>I<6vi'sSditioa,p.a. 

V See the Moond du^der of the StuUUt arma p o fSartka (Upifya-hatiiMya~ 

pariptrto tUbaa Mihwib).—p]^ 28-58 of The BiUioUieca Bnddhica Pnb&etioii. , 

* It is hot tile sraoith section of the YogjSeSrMtmi at Vasnbandha. 
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rdigion preached by Buddha, and six kinds from the external side 
concerning the fruition of the essence.* Here also upaya generally 
means the missionary activities of the Bodhisattva after inspired 
by great compassion {mahakaru^ for the beings. Thus the word 
wpSya became synonymous with the word karund and in the 
Buddhist Tantras the terms prajHd and upSya are extensively 
used to imply iunyata and karuna. We always find that prajM 
and upSya must always be mixed together to attain the Bodhicitta. 
We find in the Hevajra-tantra, that kfPd or compassion is the upSya 
and that is the Yogin, ano iunyata as the denial of all sufiicient 
reason is the mudrd (the great woman) and the inseparability of 
the two is the Bodhicitta.* The commentary makes the position 
clearer. It sa^ that the state of mind that feels the self-sameness 
in all the beings is compassion, and it is the ‘great means' 
iftpSya) as it is the means of attaining perfect enlightenment;—and 
that is also the Yogin,—for, that is the cardinal principle of a Yogin. 
The mudra is the prajM, for she is the iunyata in the sense of the 
non-production of all the dhartnas, —and ^e is the non-production 
of beings because nothing can originate either from the self or from 
others or from the combination of both or from something other than 
their combination.* It has been said by Arya-vimala-kirtti,— 
'Upaya, when separated from prajM is bondage, and prajHa 
without up&ya is also bondage; whereas both updya with ^ajUa 
and prajHa with upaya are liberation. Their commingling, tnrou^ 
the instructions of the competent teacher, like the insq>arable 
co-edstence of the lamp and the light, will conduce to success in 
realizing the real nature of the self and the dharmas It is there¬ 
fore prescribed that all the accessories that are to be performed by 
the Yogins for the attainment of the highest knowledge must 
be associated with the unity of prdjtta and updya.* The cardinal 
principle of Buddha, Dharma and Safina, says the Ddkini-vajra- 


BoikiiaUva-bhOm, edited by Untai Wo^bara, Tokyo, p. 261. 

For a detailed tfiscussion on the divi^ons of ‘Upaya-kau^ala’ see Boihi- 
bktm, pp. 261-272. . 

ht§o-pSyo bhaveiy^l mudra hetawyegatah I 
iAnati karu^Srtmnnath bodUcittam iH smrtam t 

—Paftda X. MS., p. 30(A). 

* kfpe'ty Sdi | sarva-saOvefv (Uma-samata-cittath krpd scdva ^amo-pifyah I 
umnah-sa.nbodiki-^afSdhano-payatvSt \ sa ca yogi | yoginStk pradUnadharmatodt \ 
mmripro^M kisSo ify Ska ] iat^ota sarvadharmS^SmatuOpadah | kathmk anutpddah 
Mnyatd | Ska | kttu viyogaUdt | soatah parata ubkayato'nubikt^^atah tanoAdtSoSaSih 
amkprdtr^ I aautpSdarlakiaitSiSnyaia \ taiva paramS prajSS-Heuajra-paSjikS. MS. 

^ * Qiwted ia tibe Kuinfi-nirgkSUmam ot the Advaya-w^a-taikgraka, p. 2. 

* A daay a w a fn $mkg nka, p. 2; abo p. 33. 
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pa^jara, is the ciUa ishiiiixig in a state of unity of both sunyata and 
In the Praj^-^ya-viniicaya-siddhi it is said that the 
08 S€»cdiessness of the dhannas in the sense of the negation of all 
subjectivity and objectivity is called prajM. Compassion is said 
to be rSga (affection) because it gives happiness {raHjaii) to all 
the bein^ who are distressed with infinite sufferings. This com¬ 
passion is like a boat which brings all beings td the favourable 
shore, and it is for this reason that this compassion is called the 
updya. The commingling of this prajnd and updya li^e the mixture 
of water and milk in a state of non-duality is called the prajfio-pdya^ 
It is an absolutely pure state free from subjectivity and objectivity, 
free from the mud of reality and unreality—from the definition 
and the defined; it is neither duality, nor non-duality—it is quiescent 
—all good—^all pervading, immutable and only to be intuited 
within; it itself is the wonderful abode of all the Buddhas—^the 
divine Dharmcdhdtu, —^from it emanate all the three kdyas, the 
three ydnas, innumerable mantras, mudrd, masala, cakra —^all 
go^, demons, ^osts, men and everything else;—it is like the 
vdsh-^elding gem {cintdmani) —a combination of both enjoyment 
and liberation IphuHi-mukti-padam). In the chapter on the medita¬ 
tion on the mtimate truth (tattva-bhdvand) of the Prajdo-pdya- 
viniicaya-siddhi it has been said that the truth is both prajM and 
updya combined together. It is prajdd as it is the ab^ce of all 
piienomenalhsation (nisprapanca-svarupatvdt), and it is compassion, 
because like the wish-yielding gem it does everything for the good 
od the beings. Supportless is prajnd, and supportless is the 
great emnpassion; tney ^ould be united together like the union 
of the sky with the sky. In that stage there is no thinker—^no 
thought—^nothing to be thought of; there all seeing of sights, hearing 


1 ilUwatd-kofui^^Mnntuh yatra ciUafh prabhSvyate i 
m buddha^a dharmasya sanghasyapi hi dekmd H 

\ —Quot^ in the Adsoaya'mim-'saihg^dha, p. 26. 

s fQdjdby tu daidduhhetutab | 

sarwiaUvan yaias tasmdt krpd rdgab pragfyate \ 
updfudy abkitnata$h yan mwtevdnuhilatab I 
saddniddttayogmia uMpdydb praJOrHtab II 
fiMayor mtmmhyaecasMa^h^ayor iva I 
adu^dkdra-yogma prajdopdya^ sa ucyaU | 

p. 5. 

For the gist Una, vis., radpdy aim, etc. JIM. BidlmMhm S9stil suggests 
the foilflwhig oomet leading (vuth the Mp of the Tibetan — 

MtSiMiii a aahhhttmrhM dMihhhhdi-tMtuiah I 

fQiT yafmauiunS*utthdl0iab he soffiests phdkun* 

—Vide U«im xoao. Octoba. 
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of sounds,—^mutterings, laughings—enjoyment—doing of all deeds,—^ 
all become yoga for a man.^ 

It is said in the Citta-viiuddhi prakaram that as by the rubbing 
of two logs of wood fire is produced which is pure in the beginning, 
in the middle as well as at the end, and which shows everytiung by 
its illumination, so also by the union of prajAa and i^aya the pure 
and luminous wisdom of the Yogin is prefaced. The absolutely 
pure dharma-dhatu, that is obtained by properly churning the milk 
of prajna and updya, is the destroyer of both pleasure and pain.* 

COSMOWGICAI, AND ONTOLOGICAL ASPECTS OP PtajM AND 

Updya 

We have hinted before that the conceptions of prayna and 
updya were given a cosmological and ontological significance. 
Prajnd is the passive principle as the dharma-kdya or the 'thatness’ 
{tathatd) with perfect purity and perfect knowl^ge in her; but the 
whole world (i.e. the sambhoga-kdya and the nirmdna-kdya) is a 
display of the updya, and the world-process itself in the form of the 

^ Prajfio-pdya-‘viniicaya--sidiki, ch. iv, verses 10-16. In the Subhd^Ua^satiigraha 
we find it discus^ whether Bnddhahood is to be attained only or only 

through the activities of updya. The answer is that Buddhahood is to oe attained 
neither through prajnd alone nor through updya alone; but if the essence of both 
prajnd and updya becomes of the .same nature—if the two become insqwrably 
connected—become united into one then and then only a Sadhaka becomes entitled 
to the highest reality which is at once enjoyment and liberation. 

iddnlm viedryaU | prajf^ayd kevalayd kith huddhaivarh sydn na {no, sic) ced upaya- 
mdira-karmeifd*pi | 

ucyate ce*dams na kevalam prajnd-mdtre^ buddhatvatn nd*py updya-mdirepa, 
kifUu yadi punah prajno-pdya-lal^ifau samatd-svabhdvau bhavatah etau dvayd hhinna- 
rapau bhavatah ekdkdrau bhavatah tadd bhukti-mukti iti. —(Bendail's edition, p. 32). 

It is further said that the dtta (Le. the Bodhicitta) is neither, affect, i.e. 
pleased (rajyate) by affection (rdga) or compassion or the updya (r^a^kana^^ 
updyd) nor is it dkpleased by indifference {virdgam»ianyatd, or prajhS); success is - 
attainable only through the equalization of both rdga and virdga. It (cUta) is of 
the nature of hoXh prajnd and updya, —and in the nature of the combination A both 
prajnd and updya it attains the highest realization. 
na rdgena rajyate cUktfh na virdgefjta virajyate 1 
rdgd-rdgam samafh krivd mudrd-siddhis tujdyate It 
ciUarh prajud-svaroperut tathaivopdya-rapakam \ 

prajao-pdya-svarnpeiika sambiUi . prajdyate |t 

— Subhdfita-safhgraha. 

It is also said in the &rl-kdla-cakra’tantra^thaX the Sahaja-body (Sahe^a-tanu) 
or the dhofma-kdya is neither prajhd nor updya,—it is of the nature of both. 
na prajhd nSpy updyah sdhaja-tanur iyath dharma-kayo habhAva 
prajAopdya^svariipah khalu vigata-tanuhjhdna’vijAdna^eddt | 

•^rl^kdla<akradantra, MS. (Cambridge, Add. 1364), p. 106(B). 

* Verses 93,97. 
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sambhoga- and mrmSpa-kSya is a means to lead all the sentient 
beings to the ultimate goal of perfect purification; this principle 
' of passivity and the principle of activity are then the two aspe^ 
of the one absolute r«dity. 

We have seen that the difference between iHnyatS and kfPS 
is just like the difference between the lamp and the light ‘and me 
. unity of iunyata and kffS is also just like the unity of the lamp 
and the light. The import is that as light cannot exist without 
the lamp, so the lamp also is meaningless without lii^t; exactly 
same is me case with iunyata and karuna ; karupS whidi is existence 
cannot be there without the void or the reality transcending both 
subjectivity and objectivity; but the iunyata al^ loses her meaning 
without there being the world of existence,—and so ^ere is an 
inseparable coimection between the two like the relation of any 
artificial eff^ with eternity.^ The world-appearance as a result of 
dependent origination is the grand bridegroom; had he not been there 
the bride iunyata would have been dead as it were. But, on the 
other hand, had this beautiful bride of iHnyata been separated for 
any . time from the bridegroom, he would remain eternally under 
bon^ge. So the relation between iunyata and karupa is like the 
relation of inseparable conjugal love; the love between them is the 
most natural love {sahajaift ^e!ma) and so is it inseparable.* 

Goddess Var§M who represents pfajM is spoken^ of as of the 
nature of knowledge whereas god Heruka representing upSya is 
i^ken of as the ^owable, and. the AvadhiUi-maf^^ala (the circle 
of perfect purification) is formed'-by the combination of both of this 
knowledge and the knowable.* Prom all these it is emdent that 
prajM is conceived as the absolute knowledge which is negati^ 


> bhSvM^iab Hiwata nS’tiyi m ca hhSuo’sU tS*h vina | 
aoinirbh&vam tyat hrtaka-mtyayonva U 

— Aivaya-stukgraha, p. 84. 

* lUd., Prema-paUcaha (1-3). In the SubhSfita-saitligraha also we that 
the natnie of frajHi is non-existence, whereas the nature of upiyd is existence; 
esaencdessness is prajM ard of positive nature is upSya. So the whole truth will 
be the unity of both these positive and native aspects. 

atra evi^bhdva-taktaM prajM bhdva-laktaifa upiya Ui \ 
tathi co’klatH, mbmtmSoa-lakia^ prajM svabMvatakfava upSya iti tasmSt 
prajM-ptfyarmdhSnuui coditak I ~PP- 31*3^ (Bendall's edition). 

In anodier place'it is said that pnqM b of the nature of essen c dessnesa while 
is die cause .of aU existence. 
nijf-mabkSva-simapa^ praji^S-bkdgaa t» sarMhUdb I 
uisyo ikSvadanako bhadraisdam dehtak | —Ibid., p. 70. 

In the Sansnit portidn; of the pshSnfrua (edited by iOL H. P. aSstiQ uptfya 
and pr^M have bm qiolcen of as existence and cxtincaon Ip. rsS). 

* DSkSmoM (fiSstil’s cation), p. 157. 
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and pa^ve, whereas t^aya is the positive and active principle. 
Pfujad is conceived as the female element while upSyn is conceived 
as the male element. 

These conceptions of prajHd and updya have important onto¬ 
logical and cosmological tearing on the four philosophical systems 
of Nepalese Buddhism.^ The Svabhavika school holds that there 
is no immaterial ultimate truth in the form of the soul substance; 
matter is the primordial substance from which the world proceeds. 
This matter as the ultimate substance has two modes which are 
called pravftti and nivrtti, action and rest, d3mamic and static, 
concrete and abstract. Matter is eternal as a crude mass (however 
infinitely attenuated in Nivftti) and so are the powers of matter. 
These powers are not only active but also intelligent. The proper 
state of existence of these powers is the state of nivftti or rest as 
the abstraction from all phenomena. When these powers pass 
from the state of rest into their causal and transitory state of 
activity the phenomenal world comes into existence and it again 
ceases to eirist when the powers repass from pravftti to nivftti. 
This nivftti is the prajM * and the pravftti is said to be the updya. 
PrajHd is said to be the abstraction from all effects while updya 
is the concretion of all effects or activity.® In the Aisvarika s^ool 
these prajM and updya are deified as Xdi-PrajM and Xdi-Buddha 
and the visible world is said to be created from the union of the two. 
According to the Prajflikas* Buddha as the principle of active 
power first proceeds from nivftti or AduPrajM and then associates 
with her and from their union proceeds the actual visible world. 
The principle is symbolized as PrajM being first the mother and then 
the wife of the Buddha.^ The well-known triad of Buddha, Dharma 
and Safigha has often been explained as PrajM [Dharma), Updya 


^ The systems are: (i) Svabhavika, (ii) Aisvarika, (iii) Karmika, and (iv) Yatnika. 

* Illustrations of the Literatwe, etc.—Hodgson, p. 149. 

® Ibid., page 148. 

^ A sub-division of the Svabhavika school. 

® Here it is interesting to compare with it the .Sakta cosmological tradition 
of the Adi-Sakti who is the mother of Siva and again the wife of Siva in creating the 
world. The above principle has often been explained also by the analogy of the 
Yoni. It is said, ‘That Yoni, from which the world was made manifest is the 
tn-honakSra-yantra. In the midst of the yantra or tri-kona is a bindu: from the 
btndu AdijPfajnd revealed herself by her own will. From one side of the triangle 
Adi^Prajhd produced Buddha and from another side Dharnia and from the thSd 
side Sahgha .' (Quoted by Hodgson, page 126.) It is also very interesting here to 
compm withit the well-lmown trian^ar yan/ra of the Hindu Tantras. Cf. also: 
tri^dkara-sambhOta dharmodaya iti smrtah —and from it originated the whole 
universe and aU the gods and goddesses.— Acintyd-dvaya-^amo-padeia. MS. 
(Central Library, Baroda, No. 13124), page 113(A). 
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{Buddha) and the world {Sadgha) produced by their union. ‘ Buddha ’ 
generally S3rnibolizes the generative power. ‘Dhartna’ (or PrajhS) 
the productive pow^ and their union produces Sah^a.^ 


> Cf. 'From die mdon of the emences of Uptya and PrajUS proceeds the world 
which is Sahglui*. (P&ja Khan^ quoted by Hodgson, page 127. Also cf. The 
Oods of NorOum BtuuMm, by A. Get^, p. ii. 




THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S TRADE IN AREGANUTS 
(16d0 to 1661) AND THE SEIZURE OF MlR JUMLA’S 

SHIP 

By J. C. Dby 

‘A great traflSc was carried on (by Ceylon)', says Pyrard, 
‘to all parts, (of India) for whole ships are laden with it (arecanut) 
for conveyance elsewhere.’ By i6io, according to Dr. Heris who 
relies on the Documentos Remittidos Da India, 'the areca crop 
though not properly attended to, yielded eight thousand amanoes, 
valued at twenty thousand pardaos.’ Ribeiro who came to 
Ceylon in 1640 pointed out that ‘every year there (was) eiroorted 
from the Kingdom of Cotta up to a thousand champanas of areca 
.... for this article is in great demand over the whole of India 
The normal annual export was thus easily above 30,000 tons. It 
was, according to the same writer, ‘highly valued in the whole of 
India’. ‘So great’, says Father De Queyroz, the Portuguese 
chronicler, ‘was the (merchant’s) thirst for areca, that while its 
price there (in Candea) was formerly four larins, it was not available 
in the last days for 15: ... . and there was no silver jewellery 
which was not disposed of to invest in areca, with the result that 
whatever the Portuguese had, went into that kingdom.’ In this 
connection the demand for ‘ wax, sapan and other tUngs’ of Ceylon 
is also alluded to. 

‘The Captain-Majors of the arrayals’, he continues, ‘had at 
one time four fine villages wherein they had much areca, besides 
what they obtained with the arms of the King from other villages 
and from Candea through the Vid&nas. ’ 

Maetsuyker, the Dutch Governor of Ceylon (1646-50), however, 
thought in 1650 that though a ‘large quantity of arecanuts is 
yearly obtainable in this Island, and the best qu^ty of this side’, 
‘it is an article of importance or value’, 'and may therefore well 
be resigned, without prejudice to the Company, to private inhabi¬ 
tants’. But because of its connection through Asiatic dealing 
with the lucrative cloth trade of South India the Dutch decided 
to buy yearly ‘a large quantity of arecanuts and (send) it by the 
ships returning from Persia, Surat, etc., to Coromandel obtaining 
with the proceeds useful assortments of cloth goods’. .Later on, 
however, a considerable revenue was obtained by the Dutch from 
betelnuts. 
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'Arecanuts’ were 'much the most important item’ in the 
products of Alutgama, Beruwella, 'Caliture', Maggone, etc., and 
trade in them was very lucrative, according to Van Goens, CommiS'^ 
sary-General and afterwards Governor (1663). The Dutch officer 
also refers to 'the fine, heavy and durable timber’ of Ceylon, the 
quest for which and arecanuts led (as we shall see later on) some 
Engiiffimen into captivity. Tlie 'peojjle of the King’ also had 
stocks 'rice, sugar, cattle and goats, cmckens, butter, etc.,’ which 
Van Goens eiq>ected them to sell to the Dutch in exchange for 
'doth goods, salt; opium, copper, etc.’ 

Dadders made of areca trees were used for siege operations of 
those days. There is a reference by De Couto, for example, by 
1560. In 1665, Favilioen the officer in charge of Jafina (N, Ceylon) 
says that along with 'paddy, plough oxen, . . . coarse doth, 
cotton, iron, sted, different .tinds of dry stuffs, tobacco, opium, 
etc., arecanuts were imported into the 'Commandment of Jaffna- 
patam’. The supply of betelnuts probably came mostly from other 
parts of the Island at this time. 

The English Company used to obtain it through the usual 
commerdal channels. But on a few occasions privateering also 
procured some. It formed, for example, a ^art of the merchandise 
plundered by the Expedition, and is mentioned in a list of prize 
goods dated 15th February, 1619. 

In the same list we find logwood, rice, sugar, cocoanuts, and 
dnnamon also. 

'The two Malabari ships which the Hopewdl sdzed- on 20th 
March, -1628, carried cocoanuts, betelnuts and cardamum seeds. 
Predys 'cape Merchant of (Hall’sl fieete’ says that these Indian 
ships were then off Vijayadurga, later the stronghold of the famous 
privateers (and quasi-privateers), the Angrias. When chased, they 
took rdt^e up the river at the mouth of whidi that town was 
situated. The local authorities ransomed them for 9,000 'larees' 
(about 360 /.). Of this amount 4,000 were actually paid, 'which 
we thought better to take them nothing’. 'The English fleet was 
at the same time carrying on peaceful commerce. 'A brisk trade 
was carried on with the natives for cattle and sheq> in exchange 
for red beads’ on the 9th July. At cape Cabeceira, however, the 
English landed, and marching into the interior 'returned with some 
oranges and lemons and nineteen negers ’, after the inhabitants 
had fled in panic. Captain Slade’s eimloit in captuiitijg a cargo of 
' dried penang, ^telnut) is referred to, tor example, in Bix’s letter of 
2b€h Juiie, 1628’. 

A number of cocoanuts and a quantity of 'cophra which is the 
meat within the cokermltts’ (all captured goods) were sold at 
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Bantam the same year. We are also told on 21st December, 1628, 
that the flotilla from Bantam brought the captured ‘areck or 
beetlenuts’, cinnamon and red-wood to Surat. 

Everyone in Bengal knows the story of an inspector of Police 
who was given a cow in order that he might have a c^ew of arecanuts 
and betel-leaf. They have become the symbolic equivalents of a 
gratification (often illegal) in India and Ceylon. It is, therefore, 
interesting to find in Halstead's letter of i6th April, 1622, from 
Ahmadabad a reference to this idiom- The document speaks of a 
European quasi-privateering attack on a ‘Choule juncke'. The 
English factors were (according to this account) ‘kept prisoners in' 
Mausuf Khan’s ‘howse four dayes and four nights'. ‘Our hell¬ 
hound Governonr ’ (the local Indian Magistrate) ‘ sayed wee were 
ransadoes and one with the (Dutch) and comanded the Kotwdl 
(Police Superintendent) ‘to keepe us saufe’. Afterward he‘bed 
the Cottwall let me (Halstead) free upon giveinge suertie .... 
(which was) given to content, yet nothinge could-be well, till the 
Cottwall had somethinge to eate betle’. The cost of this ‘betle’ 
was Rs.25 (of those days). ‘ So wee agreed with him for 25 rupp(ees) 
besydes somethinge that his followers had, which I could noe wayes 
shunne, it beinge a custome that all which come in the common 
prisone must paye or have their clothes tome from their backs.’ 

In this connection it must be noted that Lewis Smyth writing 
to George Ball at Bantam says, in 1617, ‘Since the Polema sent 
for him and gave him tobacco and serre (betel). He (an English 
factor) took it for such a kindness that at that time before he came 
home he promised to sell fifty baftas for him at the English house.’ 
‘In Malabar’, says Linschoten, ‘this leaf is called Bettele’, 
‘in Malaion Siri’. The offer of Pdna-supdri is a recognition of 
social intimacy in India even today. 

The English Company became deeply interested in its commercial 
possibilities, as the period imder review progressed. By the dose 
of 1617, for example, William Eason wrote to Sir 'Thomas Smythe 
from'Firando in Japon’ that he‘arrived at the bar of Syam the 
19th January last past’. 'They succeeded in obtaining among 
other merchandise a lading of ‘450 cattes of bittel nuts, cost laden- 
aboard, the sum of 0012 tayes'. 

Siam was thus one of Ceylon’s rivals, at this time. 

A sale of betelnuts in Surat is referred to in Wylde’s letter of 
iith, 13th April, 1629. A lading of that commodity, arrack and 
coir in the Francis is spoken of by Surat by the close of 1639. Next 
year we find that 175 bags of betelnuts were obtdned from Goa by 
Surat. The ‘Supply’ (of about 300 tons) which carried it was 
searched by the tenadous Dutch. 
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Frands Day, factor for the First General Voyage, is accused of 
investing 4,000 rials of eight in the betelnnt trade, by 1642. Once 
he confess^ 'hee would private trade soe deepe that hee would 
neither value his wages nor his stocke that hee putt in with the 
Company’. The betelnuts were said to be obtained through 
Tranqebar and brought to Madras. Shortly afterwards, four 
hundred packages of betelnuts were said to ^ brought for Day 
by the Hopewell. While on this voyage. Day and his friends, we 
may note inddentally, are said to have consumed two butts of Carey 
wine and two more of arrack, a part of it on an occasion when a 
great feast aboard the vessel took place, and no guns were fired. 

According to Day's own version, the betelnuts cost him 400 to 
500 rials, and were packed in 180 or 190 bags. Thirty bags were 
also brought on the same voyage for the Company. 

Bowman tells us by the close of 1646 that Ceylon 'shipped' 
‘beetelnutts in great quantities’ ‘twice a yeare for Cost Cormon- 
dell etc.' It was 'worth heer (in Ceylon) commonly 10 Zerapheeis 
a amanon (containing 27,000 nutts)’. We, however, find that 
according to Day who made a statement before the Committees by 
about that time, betelnut was purchased by ‘the aminah by tale, 
which aminah contained 12,000 nuts and weighed 170 lb.’ The 
goods were put in bags wdghing 150 to 160 lb. each. Temple 
pointed out that an amona was a measure of five and three-quarter 
ousels. 

Wylde’s letter from Bantam of 1647 says that a ‘Daines 
shippe .... brot^ht four horses for a pischcash to the King of 
Candy, and are likely to gaine comerce with the Chingalas which are 
the natives of this place’ (Zealon). Some of the lucrative merchandises 
of the Islan 4 ,are thus referred to. 

'They trade here in cynamon, beetlenutts, and all sorts of 

g :a3me, which 3rields great proffitt one the Coast betwixt Trincko- 
mar and Metchlepatam’. 'Zealan’, he adds, '(is a) place, I 
thinke man never sawe a better, I say only for the mannaging of the 
Companies affa3rres; for trimeing of there ships and for good tymber 
man never saw better in these parts, Madraspatam being but a 
dung* hiU to it.’ On 12th October, 1651, the Assada Merchant 
after informing those interested of the withdrawal from Assada, 
reached Swally, with a cargo of gold and elephants’ teeth. She was 
next employed on a voyage to Bhatkal to pick up ladings of betelnuts 
on the way.* 

*P]rraid II; Ceylonsdie Aichiefstukken, No. s. I and III; Marine Records, 
llis. VoL IV, No. 6; O.C. 1*73; F.R.Sar. CII; LR. VI. 58a, 569; F.R.Mis. I; O.C. 
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A letter of 1654 alludes to what must have been a frequent 
annoyance of those days, a levy of ‘custom upon petty things sold' 
‘in market, as beetle* herbes, etc.’ 

By about this time, the eagerness of the English to trade with 
Ceylon and purchase her products directly from the local inhabitants 
led to various ventures. The gaining of some vantage points for 
developing commercial relationships with the island entered their 
minds rather early during this period under review, and in the 
weakening of the Portuguese power, they saw another opportunity 
of fulfilling their desire. 

‘The Portugals’, a letter from Persia (for instance) points out 
in 1632, ‘doe dayly decline in the Indies; and noe question oppor- 
tunitie wilbee offered, either at Syndie or Seland or other partes 
there adjacente, wherby to joyne issue with those people and settle 
a trade may prove very bennificiall.’ 

A few years later, the English are thinking of gaining certain 
commercial facilities as the result of an understanding with the 
Portuguese. ‘This yeare, (1639) they (the Portuguese) have no 
succour from Portugall, so that they are very much distrest and 
oppressed by the Hollanders at Goa, Zeiloan and Mallacca .... 

‘Wee believe they would readily subscribe to furnish you (the 
Company) with pepper, dcmamon and as much freedome and security 
in some of theire forts (if not the fort itself) as wee can desire 
or they themselves owne .... They (the Dutch) intend now 
to assault Columbo, and it is thought they will carry it; and then 
the Portugalls may bid adiew to Zeiloan, whilest the Dutch may 
boast of bdng masters of all the spice countries in the universe, 
pepper excepted.’ 

Fourteen years later, Blackman and Pearse say, ‘what the 
Dutch hold in Zelon we believe the Portugall would bee willing 
wee should enjoy, if by our assistance, they could bee drfven out; 
which were noe hard matter to doe, if the Parliament would please 
to engage therein.’ The forces of the Dutch according to them 
could be vanquished without great difficulty. ‘Seven or eight 
figatts (and) four or five good ships would soone give them a law in 
India; for though they are too hard for us at present yet there 
stren^h is not soe greate as is imagined by us in England.’ 

'They are also rather glad of the success gained by the Portu¬ 
guese over the Dutch in Ceylon about two months previous to the 
^te this letter bears. It was according to them an important 
victory. What happened was that Caspar Figueyra de Ceipe, the 
Captain of Colombo, who was half a Simhalese defied, Romem, the 
Captain-General imprisoned him, gathered an army, and vigorously 
attacked the Dutch, in their fortifications at Anguruwatota, defeiided 
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as the place naturall}’ was bj' the waters of the K&lugahgd almos 
on three sides. Before the resolute onslaught of this half Asiati- 
Commander, the fortified post yielded after a gallant resistance 0 
eleven da3rs, and about 04 Dutchmen with a number of ' Dascarins 
passed into captivity. 

A letter of 28th August, 1658, again speaks of direct Englisl 
trade with Ceylon. ‘They (the Dutch) have taken three vessel!: 
belonging to some of our nation in the Bay, a§ they were trading t( 
Zeylon, and Jafnapatam, seizing upon the goods, imprisoning tht 
men, and traversing tliem from ship to ship.' Dutch document.'- 
point out that two English ships (not however belonging to the 
Company) were violating laws of war by supplying the enemy in 
Northern Ceylon with munitions. Their seizure was thus justi¬ 
fiable. 

At last, Colombo,—the ‘origin and mother’ (according to the 
distracted Simlialese monarch) ‘of all the evils that have come 
upon their island and on the natural kings of the same’- was 
attacked by the Dutch with characteristic vigour and determination 
in 1655-56.' 

‘On that day, tlie 12th of May’, says Father de Queyroz, 
‘there marched out to lay down arms, 94 soldiers, Captains and 
officers .... many of them sick and wounded and walking 
with sticks in hand; the casados who were not so numerous, but 
equally emaciated and feeble and with their banners displayed, 
drums beating, matches lighted, balls in their mouths ‘ and carrying 
‘swords’ and‘arquebases’ when ‘able to carry them’. 

As these Portuguese warriors bruised and famislied dragged 
themselves away from the possession they had held so long with 
full military honours, the Ceylonese historian could see not only 
the pas^ng a^ay of that European Country’s colonial grandeur 
but also‘the opening of a new chapter in the history of his own. 

With the perseverance and doggedness which characterized 
their tremendous eastern efforts during this age, the Dutch under 
thdr capable commissioner. Superintendent, Admiral and Com¬ 
mander Rycklof Van Goens took Tuticorin on 1st February, 1658. 
Next, the control over the pearl fisheries was to be rendered safe 
by the capture of Manaar. All Portuguese resistance was overcome. 
The cannon crashed through the enemy's ranks, and the seas were 
swept off their flotillas. ' De Menses and others laid down their 
lives, but nothing could save the doomed Portuguese. The islet 
passed under Dutch control after the pacific surrender of the fort, 
^en they sprang on Jaffna, where after a gallant resistance of more 
than two months, the Portuguese flag was hauled down, and the fort 
Ranged hands in June, 1658. 
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In the meantime the fort of Ham-en-Hiel guarding the entrance 
to Jaffna had fallen, because no drinking water was available. 

‘Hie enemy began the attack of the pra9a’, says Father de 
Queyroz, 'on the i6th of March of 1658, and continued it up to 
Sue 23rd of Jtme, the play of the artillery and mortars beit^ 
incessant’. ‘An ounce of tobacco reached the price of 20 patacas, 
Sve leaves of betel half a parado’, and ‘there was no Arrack to 
dress a wound’. ‘The greatest battle was with famine and pestilence.’ 

The English documents of the period naturally take full cogni¬ 
zance of these momentous happenings in the history of the Eastern 
activities of European nations. 

The letter of 12th April, 1656, written by Weale from Persia 
to Surat refers to the hostilities in Ceylon leading up to the surrender 
of Colombo. ‘ The day after departure of the Dyamont, the Dutch 
landed their Portngall prisoners that came from Zealone (five of 
their shipps being arrived in the road thence). Most of them had 
bine captaines and one gentleman of great quality; also a padre.’ 

‘In number their was, 30, who, being cast on the shoare and 
not haveing wherewitall to buy themselves foode, came to the 
Companies house and desired us to furnish them with a place to 
lodge in, till wee could procure them a tranky to transport them to’ 
their (then) chief station at Kung situated to the North of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Again, a letter to the Company of 28th January, 1657, ^or 
example, says, ‘East yeare they (the Dutch) took Zealon and at 
this present by before Goa with 19 saile’. On 12th July, 1658, 
shortly after Jaffna had been taken by the Dutch Greei^ll and 
Chamber wrote from Fort St. George, ‘The Dutch are now become 
lords of all Zeylon, having taken Japhnapatan under command oi 
Signor Ryckloffe Van Godes, and a threaten both St. Thoma and 
Nagapatam on this coast, to extirpate the Portugall utterly in these 
parts’. In a record of i6th October, of the same year, we find, 
“Ibe Dutch now (though with the loss of a great many of their 
men) hath purdiased all Zelone to themselves ’. 

All th^ Dutch success in Ceylon was rather disconcerting to 
the Ei^diih factors of those days. 

Surat sa3rs on l8th Januaiy, 1659, that ‘Mr. Hoddesdon’ 
Employed some time in Cct^n) ‘is newly arrived from a port called 
C^e Velha’ (Kayal tp the south of Tuticorin). ‘Hee had been al 
a place called Tutticoree three leagues further, but the Dutch had 
newHe made an agreement with the people to settle there and would 
not suffer them to receive any benefitt of the shoare, not so much 
as water.’ The local people did not probably like this Dutch 
monopoly. They extenwd their hands in frien^hip to the English 
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taerchants, Tuticorin lying dose to the Ceylon coast had heard all 
the news. The Dutch were held by Rdjasiihha to be guilty of 
breach of faith, and the Simhalese ruler was es^er to see the last 
of them. 'The King of Zealone (was) much discontented with the 
Dutch for their false dealing after they had assisted them to take 
Colombo.’ His soldiers had been kept out, and the terms of the 
surrender of the dty arrived at without R&jasiniha's previous 
approval. 

Therefore, Kayal promised the English representative that 
‘if the English would settle a factory, there, they would procure 
them great priviledges’ from their own Government and ‘they 
were confident from Malone they could procure store of dnnamon 
to be brought in small vessels that comes from thence to their ports ’. 

‘Eight of the chiefe merchants of those parts' wrote ‘a verie 
kind letter’ to the English President, and he thought of sending 
Hoddesdon and others to establish 'a factory there in the most 
convenient place for shipping*. On 22nd August, 1659, Com¬ 
mittees enthusiastically approved of the project, and ordered, 
‘And therefore you may goe on in the provision of them, in severall 
sortes, as much as you can with convenience’. Hoddesdon died. 
But Travers and two others were sent to Kayal with money and 
‘Europe Commodities’. When the Society called there in course 
of the same year, the factors were able to lade it with calico and 
parcel of pearls from the waters of Manaar. 

Surat instructed Travers to supply them with betelnuts, red¬ 
wood, salt^tre, pepper and cowries. 

By tl^ time, the Calicut factory also began its edstence and 
Masters was sent there to obtain lading of redwood and cardamoms. 
‘The wood though but little quantitye (was) selling now for more 
than two for one, and the pepper 70 and 80 per cent.’ Masters' 

was able to obtain ‘at short waminge.to procure the 

lading of the Vine for Mocho, of pepper, cardmoms, beetlenuts and 
ginger. . . . Wee intend two persons to reside there, and if so bee one 
of uem have occasion to journey to Cannanore', ‘the best place to 
procure cardamons, this may be done in the raine, tymes’. On 
16th December, 1659, Masters was authorized to resort to privateering 
to keep other rivals out. 

Cloth and cinnamon, however, proved to be the two chief attrac¬ 
tions at Kajral. Travers was, therefore, instructed in 16^ to get 
into touch with ‘our vackeele’ (Wakil) at Cochin, Antonio Galvio, 
and find out the pros and cons of having a factory at Cochin, Porakad 
or Quilon, ‘for the procuty of pepper and beetlenutts’. The Raja- 
pur factors state in the same letter whidi refers to ‘Sevagyes forces’ 
(dated 4th February, 1680) that they ‘intended to have fild her 
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(the Rajapore merchant) with rice, beetlenutt, etc., and so sent her 
to Persia and Coung’. 

The Dutch, however, were determined not to allow this English 
project to succeed. In 1660, it is reported that ‘The Dutch will 
not vend any of the better sort (of cinnamon). Since their taldi^ 
of Colluihba they, having all in their owne hands will not vend any 
till it cometh to their desired price.' 

Experience also hath frustrated our hopes in the attaining 
any Zealone Cinnamon in Cale Velha', 'Cinnamon, according, 
unto order shall be provided, though it will be dearer then what hath 
been sent home.* 

The Company’s letvei of 22hd August, 1659, had already 
pointed out that the price the Dutch were diarging for their cinna¬ 
mon at Surat was too dear. But nutmegs and mace were to be 
obtained from them. The officers must make an attempt to fetch 
the aromatic bark through Kayal. It was to be transported there 
in small ships from Ceylon.* 

The story of English dealings with Mir Jumla (of this time) 
again throws some light on the attempt of the Company to trade 
directly in the products of the Island. It also incidentally illustrates 
the usual policy of the Company’s servants to have their grievances 
against Indian powers redressed by resort to privateering against 
their vessels at sea, and the suitability of Colon’s harbours for 
refitting English ships safely away from possible Indian vengeance. 

‘Mirgimola’, says Tavernier, ‘estoit un homme de grand 
esprit, et qui entendoit egalement bien la guerre et les affaires 
d'^tate’. This great soldier and administrator possessed extra¬ 
ordinary qualities. ‘J’ay admire la justeese’, he continues, ‘et 
la promptitude avec laquelle il rfepondoit aux requistes qu’on lui 
presentoit; donnant ses ordres par tout, et signant plusieurs d 4 pes- 
ches, comme s’ll n’eut eu qu’inseule affaire i expedier ’. He b^n 
life as Mir Muhammad Ardistini, a merchant in Golkanda, in 1630. 
Commercial instinct helped to make him riqh, and also enabled him 
to attract the attention of the then Sultin, 'Abdullah Qutb Shdh 
who after some time entrusted him with the conquest m the Kar- 
9&|aka from its Hindu princes. Ravaging and plundering the rich 
TOuntry he established nominally the power of his master, and really 
his own. Fort St. George thus passed under his jurisdiction, and 
MJr Jumla, as he was now styled, conferred on the Company 


* O.C. 2378, 1461, 1725, 2318: Father De Queyroz, ConqukU, Book V; F.R. 
Java, Vol. Ill, Ft. 3, 97,626; H.T. I, XX, No. 586; XXI, No. 613: O.C. XXV, 2548, 
2608; F.R. Java. Vol. Ill, Pt. 3. 9 ®. 624: FR. Rajapur, 79; F.R. Snr., Vd. 83. 14. 
The C^pany's I,etter Books, Vd. 11 , 235. 
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variotis cuncesaons in 164^7. Sultdn grew jealous in the usual 
way of monarchs. of his over-mighty merchant-prince of a subject, 
and Mir Jumla consequently felt his head rather shaky on his 
shoulders. 

He lamed to the young Aurangsib, and flirted both with 
Shdhjahdn and Bijapur. 'Att present', write Ctutis and Chambers 
to the Company on a7th December, 1655, ‘the King of Golconda 
and the Na^b are att varience and noe man can tell who will have 
the preheminence‘If the king oremaster him’ says another 
letter of 4th February, ‘heele fly to the’ Emperor for ‘shelter 
who already begins to take his part’. The foolish ’Abdullah Qutb 
shortly afterwards imprisoned' Muhammad Amin, Ilfir Jumla’s 
son and the Nawdb thereupon threw himself openly into Aurang- 
zib’s arms. The Mughul Prince glad of the pretext, sent his son. 
Muhammad Sultdn to Mir Jumla's relief, and followed his lieutenant 
shortly afterwards with another force. ‘The reports run’, says 
the English on 6th February, 1656, ‘that this king will send an 
army against Golconda and Decan in favour of Miera Jimla .... 
who, haveing subdued the large territory of Ram Rajah is reported 
now to bee in rebellion, profferring Sha Jehan to doe his best to 
subject the whole country of Gulcondah to his more absolute 
camand’. The English were however troubled not a quarter ar 
much by these political happenings as by the thought that ‘Prince 
Oran Zeab' might seize their saltpeeter, and not pay for it. 

As a result of this invasion, Aurangzib, in 1656, compelled 
Golkunda to agree to a matrimonial.alliance, hand over land and 
money, and pay tribute to the Emperor. By the middle of the 
same year, the ‘Umbraw that hath left the King of Golkundahs 
service to come to him’ was loaded with honours by Delhi where 
he had_^ proceeded after the victory, and the career of the future 
Khdnkfiindn was thus auspiciously begun. ‘Meir Jumla’, says 
Jesson, ‘upon his arrival into the presence of the King, was very 
courteously by him entertained, and made Dewon, haveing given 
him by His Majestie t^ro ellephants, 202 lackeys and five la<^ of 
rupees for his expenses, hee presenting the Fling with a dyamond 
uncutt weighii^ 160 ruttees, besides other precious stones of great 
value; which hee still continued to doe.’ It has been sought to 
identify this stone with the famous Kohindr which now lie amoi^ 
the crown-jewels of India’s Empress. But there are some (h’fiicul- 
ties in the way of dmng so. This Mfr Jumla, the Mansabdar of six 
thousand. Grand Wazfr and Muazzam Khdn was however defied by 
the English factors on the Coast in a very unwise manner. 

The English alleged that they had numerous grievances against 
him—‘intollerable injuries and affronts offered us by the Nabobs 
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ministers in all places, but more especially by_Balliraw, as in 

stopping our goods, abusing our merchants, raiseing the j uncans, 
or customes round about, nor suffering our people or ourselves to 
buy any paddy or rice in the country’, etc. Circumstances also 
seemed to favour their designs for revenge. A rumour was afloat 
that Mir Jumla was dead: and another that he would not come to 
Karpdtaka again, as he had been imprisoned by Shdhjahdn. More¬ 
over, the very existence of their Company was by this time in 
danger, and the Company’s servants did not therefore hesitate to 
adopt desperate measures, regardless of consequences. Then there 
was a Hindue rising against the Nawdb. So as a ship of Mir Jumla's 
floated past the English station at Fort St. George, some Englishmen 
darted out, boarded it, seized the crew and returned triumphantly 
with the prize to Madras Road which lay secure under their own 
guns. The captured ship—‘his Mocho junck riding before San- 
tomey’—^was then searched for treasure. But, ‘by searching the 
ship or examining the laskarrs and passangers can wee find any 
belonging to him ’. 

We see here the use of Eashkar in the sense of a sailor even in 
these days. ‘Eascar3m’ says Father Perera in connection with the 
term used in the seventeenth century Ceylon ‘ (comes) from Pers(ian) 
lashkar, army, camp. The Dutch and the English adopted the 
word, which now survives in two forms (i) lascareem, a native 
soldier, (2) lascar. East India sailor or camp follower’. I may add 
that tribal levies on the North-West Frontier (of India) are also 
known as Eashkars, today. The 22nd Eashkar is referred to, for 
example, by Bhdratacandra in connection with the Mughul expedi¬ 
tion against the Bengali baron, Prat&p&ditya. 

Again, referring to the Mughul army, Drake speaks m 1636 of 
the 'laskar, which were drowned in the passing of Brampore River’. 
‘Easkar’ is also used for the ‘camp’ of the Mughul by the English 
in these days. Roe, for example, wrote to Kerridge and Rastell at 
Surat from 'the laskar’ on the 5th January 1617. 

To continue the story of the capture of the Nawdb’s ship ‘In 
which tyme’, says, another English record, ‘arrived the Nabobs 
jounke from Mecca, the taking of which we thought would be a 
means to end all this strife ; which accordingly we tooke ’. 

The captured ship, however, wanted ‘cables and anchors . 
The English therefore, 'durst not detaine her longer’ on the Coast, 
and ‘sent her to winter at Jafnapatam upon Ceuon, perteyning to 
the Portugall, where, wee hope shee is safely arrived with 3,000 rials 
put aboard her’. 'This money was to be spent ‘to trimme and fitt 

her with grownd tackle rigging, etc.:-and the remaining stock 

to bee invested in’ the products of Ceylon, 'Chey, elephants 
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betelenutts etc.’ She was to 'course trade, and to retume’ to 
the Coast ‘with the first of the monsone, in January or February 
next 

Let us now turn to Knox’s attempt to trade in betelnuts, etc. 
in 1660. Robert Knox, probably a native of Scotland, ‘offered’ 
‘the ship Anne, burthen 230 tunns, 20 gunns, 46 men’ to the‘Com¬ 
mittees’ in ‘November, 1657’. On the ‘XIXth of December’, 
it was ‘ordered that the Anne should carry out 13,000 lb. stocke 
upon her; 5,000 lb. whereof being to be left at the coast or Bay, 
the other 8,000 lb. for the cargo to Persia ’. 

On the ‘XXVIIIth’ ‘the Anne her charter party being signed, 
it was ordered that a Warrant should be made for 300 lb. Ymprested 
to the Owners of her’ and also for a sum ‘in liew of Primage and 
Average’. The letter to Madras of the ‘31th’ says, ‘The Anne 
is the ship w(hi)ch wee designe for Persia to carrie the cargo of 
8,000 lb. vallew w(hi)ch wee desired that you and our Bay factors, 
should provide for that Port’. ‘The Governour and Company of 
Merchants of London trading into ye East Indies’ issued a long 
series of instructions ‘to Mr. William (sic) Loveland enterta5med 
by us to proceede on a voyage in the ship Anne for the Coast of Coro- 
mondell Bay of Bengala and other parts and soe for England‘, 
the same day. ‘This ship after her arrival at the coast shall 
voyage it into the Bay of Bengala to receive into her such goods 
and merchandizes as wee have ordered to be provided there for the 
Persian Marketts’. On the ist of January 1658, ‘it was Ordered’ 

‘ that ye ships Blackmore, Marigold, and Anne fall into ye, Downes 
with the first opportunitie’, and ‘the Anne Fright of London Capt. 
Rober Knox commander, on the One and twentieth day of January, 
set saile out of the Downs.’ It reached Madras, and the Coast 
agents of the Company decided, that the Anne should go to Bengal 
with more than 5,000 lb. worth of merchandise, and lade ultimately 
for Gombroon. She reached there on loth March, 1659, but the 
trade she expected was not forthcoming. “The merchants of this 
place are so terrifyed with a powerfull and troublesome Shawbunder, ’ 
say Buckeridge and Morton from Gombroon on 2nd April, ‘that 
they dare not as yett adventure to buy. So that from hence wee 
feare the Anne will not carry away any part of her retumes for the 
Companies accompt. ’ Leaving Persia on 4th April, Knox reached 
Surat where he was asked to undertake a voyage to the Archipelago 
whidi however he was not willing to do. ‘\^erefore ye Presid(ent) 


I Feignscm; Captain Robert Knox: An Histoiical Relation <A Ceylon etc., 
E.F.; O.C. 3865; P.R. Port St George, Vol. XIV, 141: P.R. Surat, Vbl. CIIA etc.; 
Anthoniaz. R^iiiut on the Dutch Reooida, etc. 
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and Council afores(ai)d in ye names and on ye behalfe’ of the 
Company did ‘by their pfits (presents) declare, and protest against 
ye sd. Capt. and all and every oth(e)r’. Shortly afterwards, the 
Anne voyaged to Madras, and Knox apparently consented to take 
her to the Archipelago, after all. Some time later she was at 
Masulipatam. 

Then on the 19th of November, 1659, the cyclones for 

which the Bay of Bengal is notorious, in^cted heavy damage on 
that ship, and she was ‘disenabled to come for England’. ‘As 
we were Ea^ng of Goods’, says the younger Knox, ‘to return for 
England being in the Road of Matulipatam, on the Nineteenth of 
November, Anno MDCEIX happened such a mighty Storm, that in 
it several ships were cast away, and we forcd to cut our Main- 
Mast by the Board’. There not being ‘a fitter place .... to mend 
her defects ’, she had to make for ‘ Cuttiarow on Zeilon ’, from where 
she was to ‘ bringe backe a Freight of Beetle nutts to Porto Novo 
and there to take a Freight of Bale Goods for Atchaene and to 
returne backe to ’ the (Madras) Coast. 

‘Ihomas Chambers, Esq., (since Sir Thomas) the Agent at 
Fort St. George,’ says the Historical Relation, ‘ordered, that the 
ship should take in some Cloth and go to Cotiar Bay, there to trade, 
while she lay to set her Mast’. ‘Those goods belonged’ to 'those 
Indian merchants of Porta Nova we carried with us’. ‘If any 
inquire what became of the Cloth, of our Lading which we brought 
thither’, the chronicler adds, ‘they (the Ceylonese authorities) 
only took an account to see what it was, and so left it where and as 
it was before and there it remained, until both House and Goods 
rotted ’. 

The Chronicler however does not make a historically accurate 
statement when he says, ‘At our first coming thither we were shy 
and jealous of the People of the Place, by reason our Nation never 
had any Commerce or Dealing with them ’. 

Knox reached his destination, but was detained by the Ceylonese 
with some of his sailors. 

The object of the Anne’s visit to Ceylon was three-fold. Firstly, 
she was to carry merchandise on behalf of Indian merchants. Fort 
St. George subsequently threatens that ‘wee doubt not but to force 
the Freighters to make good their condicons’ and reimburse the 
Company for its expenses. ‘But they alledge withall that 40 of 
their men, as well as their goods, that went upon the Anne, are 
likewise in 9Ustody.' In this connection, Mr. Ferguson, who has 
thrown much light on this period, says, ‘ (Knox was to) proceed to 
Kottiyar Bay in Ceylon, for the double purpose of selling the cloth 
to the natives there and repairing the ship’. Sir William Foster 
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is of opinion that the Anne ‘called on her way at Porto Novo to 
procure calicoes for trade with the natives, and she was instructed 
to procure betel-nuts in return, which she was to leave at Porto 
Novo, on her way back to Madras’. It seems to me that Knox 
was engaged, mai^y, in ‘carrying trade ’ with Ceylon. The Madras 
letter of iith January, i66i, speaks only of ‘a Freight of Beetle 
nutts’ which apparently the Indian merchants on board were to* 
procure in Ceylon after they had sold their cloth. Again by the 
dose of that year, Madras says that ‘the Freighters’ had refused 
to pay, ‘a penny’ for ‘all the goodes’, they had ‘laded on’ ‘the 
Anne Frigott’. But she also had ‘tlie goodes .. for the money 
lent out on respondatia ’ on board. 

Secondly, Kmox wanted to recondition his damaged vessel. It 
is thus again brought to our notice that Ceylon timber was considered 
to be good enough for repairing the Company's vessels. The Anne 
actually, ‘mended the greatest part of her defects, that could be 
outwardly discerned, with the timber and knees 3^: they cutt in the 
woods adjacent’. South India did not have good trees which could 
be used for this purpose and the forests of the North and the Centre 
were far ofiE. Nor was this the first time that English ships had 
resorted to the Ceylon coast for such repairs. ‘It hath bin a 
usuall thing’, sa3rs Madras, ‘for ships to goe in there’ (to Trin- 
komali) ‘ and refresh and trim, both of ours and the Danes ‘ Cotiar 
in the Island of Ceylon (is) ’, points out Knox, ‘a very commodious 
Bay, fit for our present Distres. ’ ‘ For a pkce for riding of shipps and 
comeing on share’, says Madras agaip, ‘neither the Dutch nor the 
Portugalls have the like in India as is Cuttiarro ’. ‘ Capt. Charles 
Wylde, in the Barbadoes Merchant’, was still sighing for it, having 
been, ‘there in the Sea Flower, with Mr. Marmaduke Grimstone 
15 years agonne’. 

As this is another English contact with Ceylon during the period 
under review, we shall notice it in some detail. The Better (of 
nth January, 1661) from Madras says ‘Capt. Charles Wylde and 
Mr. Jno. Burford with Mr. Grimstone in the Seaflower in their voyage 
to Bantam stayed there many dayes, and many of their men travelled 
up in the Countrey more than 30 miles ’. 

In his letter from Bantam to Surat of 14th July, 1647, Charles 
Wylde. (then the purser on the Bonito) desired to present to the 
English President on a suitable occasion logs and charts of his 
voyages, and speak of ‘the discovery of Zealan; which place I 
thinke man never sawe a better, I say only for the mannaging of 
the Companies affayres; for trimeing ot their ships and for good^ 
tymber man never saw better in these parts. Madraspatam being 
but a dung hill to it'. He describes the famous Bay in his journal 
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which has in it a number of coloured sketches thus: In my voyage 
to Bantam in the Seaflower we anchored ther, and in a very fine 
bay, all sandy ground. Wee staled there nine dayes, in which time 
wee brought henns limes, and such fruite as the country did affoard; 
three henns, for a fanan Madras (which is three pence) one hundred 
weight limes for a fanan and large dryed fish very plentifull and very 
cheape. Very good hunting of large staggs, wild hoggs, and very 
^ood fouling; peacocks, duck, teale, brangeese, and large hearnes 
are very plentifull. Our Water wee filled out of the wells which 
were digged by the Portugall but since there departur many stopped 
up. Here is a very large lake or pond of fresh water as you goe 
towards the black pointe where we did swim and wash ourselves,....' 
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BREAK (?) IN THE GENEALOGY OF VAKAJAKA 
PRAVARASENA II 

Perhaps the most interesting inscription discovered recentl\ 
is the Basim copperplate grant of Vindhyaikkti. It was first 
brought to the notice of scholars by Messrs. Deshpande and Mahajan 
in the session of the Indian History Congress held in Calcutta in 
December 1939. Their article was afterwards published in its 
Proceedings^ pp. 449ff. In the meanwhile, a note was published 
on it by Dr. D. C. Sircar in l.H.Q,, Vol. XVI, pp. 182ft.; and he 
afterwards edited the whole lecord, Ibid., Vol. XVII, pp. 112 and ff. 
The grant was finally published by MM. Prof. V. V. Mirashi and 
D. B. Mahajan in E.I., Vol. XXVI, pp. 137 and ff. The importance 
of this inscription in my humble opinion consists in the fact that it 
throws light upon the earlier part of the genealogy set forth in the 
plates of Pravarasena II and his successors. Long ago in my List of 
Inscriptions, Nos. 1704-05 ,1 pointed out that the wording of the re¬ 
cord dearly shows that Gautamiputra was son’s son to Pravarasena I 
and father of Rudrasgna I. Unfortunately Biihler and Fleet took 
the phrase sunos sunor as standing in apposition to Rudrasena instead 
of to Gautamiputra though Gautamiputra stands in between and 
syntax requires that sunos sunor should be taken as referring to 
Gautamiputra. The only scholar who has felt the qualms of the 
grammarian’s conscience is Prof. Mirashi. Although he has followed 
the translation of Fleet, he is compelled to make the following 
remarks: 'This is how all previous editors and historians have taken 
these expressions. The construction in that case seems to be 
faulty; for Gautamiputrasya should have been placed after Pravara- 
senasya sunoh and the word putrasya following Gaulamlputrasya 
should have been dropped. Again the epithet alyanta-svami- 
mahabhairava-bhakiasya should have followed dauhitrasya. (See 
the position of atyantamdhesvarasya below^). As the expressions | 
stand, they seem to qualify Gaulamlputrasya' {E.I., Vol. XXII, , 
p. 175, n. i). This is just as it should be, and accords entirely 
with my view expressed in List of Inscriptions (p. 404, n. 4), though 
it was perhaps unknown to him but noticed by Dr. Sircar [i.H.Q., 
Vol. 3 ^ 1 , p. 185). But why has Prof. Mirashi slurred over the 
faulty construction involved in the translation given by Fleet and 
followed by him ? His fear is that in that case we would have to 
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regard Rudras6na, the great-grandson, as successor to Pravarastna, 
beci^use the name of Gautamiputra, father of RudrasSna, and grand¬ 
son of Pravaras&oa, is not coupled ‘with the expression VakafakSnatfi- 
nuJtiSrajasya.’ {M.L, Vol. XXII, p. 175, n. i). But why regard the 
great-gri^ndson Rudras^na as successor to PravarasSna ? not 

rather think that the direct line of descent from PravarasSna was 
extinct for some time till the Vakataka rule was revived by Rudra- 
sSba? Tliat this was the case now appears from the contents of 
the Basim Plates. These speak of three rulers, PravarasSna I, 
SarvasSna and Viudhyasakti. It is quite possible that after yin- 
dhya^ti, the Vakhtaka rule became extinct and that it v/as revived 
by an^other line sprvmg from Rudrasena. RudrasSua, we have seen, 
was peat-grandsou to PravarasSna, that is to say, there were two 
generations between the two. Similarly, the B&sim Plates speak 
of two generations after Pravarasena, immely, those represented by 
Sarvds^na and Vmcfhya^kti. The question that now arises is; 
How did Ru^asSna revive the V&kafaka power or rather how was 
it revh^ in his time? This question is perhaps not difficult to 
answer. We know that RudrasSna’s grandson was Rudrasena II, 
the son-in-law of the Gupfa .sovereign, Chandragupta II. Rudra- 
H’s father was Prtluvis&ia who must therefore be taken to be 
a. contemporar}' of Chandragupta. Their fathers consequent!}' 
must similarly be taken to be contemporaries, that is to say, the 
V&k&taka niler Ru<^asgna I and the Gupta King Samudragupta 
Now in line ^3 of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription Samudragupta 
is described as anika-bht'ashfardjy-otsanna-rajavatnia-^aiiihthapan- 
ddbhiita-mkhila-bhuvana-vicJtaraija-sraiita-yaiasas, ‘ (whose) fame has 
laboured with journey over the whole world caused by the restora-. 
tion of many fallen kingdoms and overthrown royal families’. It 
does not seem at all unreasonable to hold that after Vindhya^akti 
the Vhkita^ rule was overthrown and that it was re-establiidied 
by Rudrasgpa of another branch being raised to power by Samudra¬ 
gupta to maintain firm political alliance in South India—an alliance 
whi^ was cemented by Rudrasena's grandson Rudrasena II 
marrying the granddaughter of Samudragupta, namely, Prabhdvati- 
Guptd, ^u^ter of Chandragupta II. 

Hany further questions anse in regard to the contents of the 
Plates. The first is; How did Prakrit continue to be the official 
language of copperplate charters up-till the time pf Vindhya^ti, and 
how was it replaced by Sanskrit within three generations thereafter? 
Secondly, who is the Vindhya^kti of the Vakataka Inscription in 
Cave No. XVI at Ajanta ? Is he Vindhyaiakti who was the founder 
of the vakataka dynasty according to the Purdpas? Or is he 
Vindhyakkti of the Basi'm Plates? 'Thirdly, what can be the ege 
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of this Ajaiita Inscription, the facsimile of which faces page 143 
of the £*./., Vol. XXVI? Let renowned palieographists like Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti, Dr. Chhabra, Prof. Mirashi and Dr. vSircar settle it 
in the interest of the ancient history of India. 

D. R. U. 


CHARACTER OF SAMUDRAGUPTA FROM HIS 
INSCRIPTIONS AND COINS 

Glimpses of the many-sided genius and character of Sanuidra- 
gupta are given both by his Inscrij)tions and his coins. It may be 
useful to ])ut them together. 

Ruler: As a ruler he was known for his vigorous and resolute 
government aptly described as Prachanda-sdsuna in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription. 

Conqueror: As a conqueror, he was not moved b> a lust for 
conquest or annexation for its own sake. He was at once a Dig- 
vijayt and a Dharnia-vijayl in accordance with circumstances. He 
could not tolerate the independence of the neighbouring States, the 
man> pett\ kingdoms which threatened the unity and peace of the 
country, his first concern and consideration. He consecrated his 
inilitaiy power to the supreme mission of unifying the country 
{bdhuvirya-prasara-dhardmhandhasya). Therefore, the pett\' States 
of Ar>'a\'arta were annexed by him. But he had a different polity 
in respect of other States, which were not such sources of trouble, 
the States on the frontiers of his dominion or situated at a distance. 
Some of these he conquered only to liberate on terms of peaceful 
neighbourliness and acknowledgment of his paramount sovereignty. 
He \\()rked for an international sy.stem:of brotherhood and peace 
replacing that of violence, war and aggression. That is why his 
reputation spread abroad as one who vanquished kings whom he 
reinstated in their kingdoms in a new order of peaceful partnership. 
The expression used in the inscription is very appropriate and 
forceful: Anekabhrashtardjya-utsannardjavarnsa-pratishihdpana, * re¬ 
storing nnyn' a kingdom that was dCvStroyed [bhrashta] and d} nasty 
that was exterminated {iitsanna) ’; recalling the earlier expression 
bhrashiardjya-pratishthdpaka applied to Rudradaman I in the 
Girnar inscription (150 *\.D.); corresponding to the poet Kalidasa s 
description of the Dharma-vijayf: ' GrihUa-paratimuktasya sa dharma- 
vijayt nfipaiy, suggesting the words of the inscription— 
moksha-anugraha. It is further stated that vSaniudragupta restored 
to many {aneka) vanquished [vijita) kings not merely their liberties 
but also their properties {vibhava-praiyarpana) and kept his officers 
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iyukta-pufushas) constantly employed {nitya-vyapfita) on this difficnlt 
work of restoration. 

Warrior: All his conquests the King achieved by his personal 
leadership and fighting in the front line as a soldier (sathgrSmeshu 
svabhuja-vijitah . . . ). He was a fearless fighter, possessed of 
‘the dash and drive of a tiger’ (vyaghra-parSkratnah), the hero of a 
hundred battles {samaraiata) which left on his body their scars 
{vratm) as marks of decoration (iobha) and beauty (kanii), scars of 
various kinds caused by different weapons of war (praharam), such 
as paraiu (battle-axe), iara (arrow), iaiiku (spear), iakti (s{>ike), 
prasa (barbed dart), asi (sword), tomara (iron club), bhindipala 
(javelin for throwing arrows of iron), ndrScha (iron arrow), and 
vaitastika (scimitar). The king depended, indeed, on his personal 
prowess as his only ally (svabhujabala-parakramaika-bandho^). Un¬ 
able to stand his might {viryoUaptah), kings offered him submissioii 
(iaratMtnupagatdh). His might knew no bounds {udvelodita-bahu- 
virya). 'Kie Eran .stone inscription describes him as ‘possessed of 
prowess which was invincible' {aprativdryaviryah). This epithet 
is repeated on his ASvamedha coins. 

Philanthropist: Yet under his iron coat of mail was always 
beating a soft heart {mfiduhfidaya) full of compassion (anukampd) 
for those who deserved it by their humility {avanati) and regard for 
him (bhakti), for the lowly (kripana), the poor (dina), the destitute 
{andtha), and the afflicted (dtura), for the relief (uddharana) of 
whom he constantly worried himself (mafUradikshddi-upagata- 
manasah). He is a shining [Satniddha) example (vigrahavdn) of 
philanthropy {lokdnttgraha) which showed itself in his vast charities, 
such as ‘gifts of hundreds of thousands of cows’. These charities 
came out of his wealth which was lawfully acquired (nydydgata in 
No. 4 of Fleet) and not ill-gotten, the product of plunder. 

Superman: His many actions were, indeed, those of a superman, 
and not of an ordinary mortal (amanuja-sadfiia), of a god among 
men who is beyond comprehension (achintya-purusha), one who is 
only a man (mdnusha) by form in having to act according to the 
customs and conventions governing this life {lokasamaya'kriydnu- 
vidhdnamdtramdnusha). Otherwise, he is the equal of gods; 
Kubera in wealth; Vanma in Justice; Indra by power; invincible 
like Antaka (Yama); a Bnhaspati in sharp and penetrating intellect 
(wUitavidagdhamatify) ; the hope {udaya) or the good {sddhu) and the 
destruction {pralaya) of the wicked (asddhu). 

Poet: Harisbe^a also extols the virtues of his chief as a man of 
letters, and as a poet. With a mind full of bliss (Sukhamana^), he 
was fit for the company of the sages (prajUdnusa^o-chita) ; a master 
of the inner meaning {tattva^) of the Astras. He gathered at his 
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court the literary masters (budhagttnita) by whose judgments 
(gunSjfUt) he was able to che^ {Sha^ those compositions which 
were against {Viruddha) the Spirit {&rt) of tnie poetry {SatkSvya). 
He himself compo^d a large volume of poetry {bahukamtS^ whidi 
appealed to all for its dear (sphufa) meamng and brought him fame 
(KlrUi). He ruled in the realm of letters {mddaloka) as in that of 
politics, enjoying another kingdom of fame {klrttir&jya). He revived 
the extinct title of Kaviraja, ‘the prince of poets’, by his many 
poetical works {anekak&vyakriySbhth) which might even serve as 
sources of livelihood to learned men by virtue of their quaUty and 
popularity {Vidvajjanopaflvya). 

He was also the refuge of religion {dhartnaprachirabandha^) 
into the deepest truths of which his learning penetrated (vaidyu- 
$hvafh taUvabhedi). 

The MaUju-M-mUlttkalpa characterizes Samudra^pta as *a 
superman, ever vigilant, mindful about himself, unmindful about 
the hereafter*. 

In conclusion, we may bring together the many epithets applied 
to him in inscriptions and on coins, which aptly point to the many 
sides of his complex character and personality. Some of these have 
been already noticed. The epigraphic epithets are: Arya, Amanuja, 
Achintya-purusha, Sukhamanab, Sucharita, Kaviraja, Prithivyiifa 
apratirathah, and Par&kram&hka. The numismatic aj^pellations 
some of which are suggested by the inscription are: Apratiratha, 
Kritanta-paraSu, Sarvarajochchhetta, Vyaghra-parakrama, Aprati- 
varya-virjra, Parakramahka, Samara&itvitatavijaya-Jitaripura, 
Ajita, Ajitarajajetajita (‘the unconquered conqueror of uncon¬ 
quered kings’), Raja, Rajadhiraja, and Maharajadhiraja-iri. 

Radha Kumud Mookesjt. 


TRANSFER OF LANDED PROPER'TY IN ANCIENT 

BENGAL 

'The subject under discussion exdudes all considerations of 
landed property given to legal heirs by natural right or by way of 
adoption. It only aims to show from the meagre details furnished 
by some of the inscriptions of Bengal as to how land was generally 
transferred by the State to private persons for the ptupose of 
charity either by way of sale or as the result of a free gift during 
the Gupta and post-Gupta age in Bengal. 
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iTte ti i^ellitig land add tile way in which it was 

lna& dw,ili id lelldbWIdtHat ieehi to he as follo^. Hie Damodar- 
ptlir, ^ liiyiiMdaka. .Fatidlmr or Chi^pUlfiti, the PShirpur, 
the kalaUmri ooweii^lite |^dts and other inscrip- 

tiona jreoHrd ^inilar transaction. A person desirous 

of ]pott»iidng odid with the objei^ of ttuhin|; ]^ft of the same wotdd 
inumate his intention to the local government of the district or 
vislmjra in which the land was situated and the government concerned 
would on receipt of such information refer the matter to the record- 
ke^iers or pustapalas for enquiry and report in the first instance 
and hnally act on their recommendation. In the PShfirpur copper¬ 
plate grant dated in the year 159 (which is referred to the Gqpta 
era and is supposed to correi^nd to 478-79 A.D.) we find a deve¬ 
loped or somewhat perfect form of a land transaction of this nature.’ 
Thus N&tha-Sarmma, a Brfihmana and Rim!; his wife, approach 
the IMstrict Oflicer (&3ruktaka) and the City Council headed by the 
Mayor (nagara-iresthi) at Pundravardhana with the request that in 
accordance with the procedure prevalent in the locality, they may 
be allowed to deposit three dinaras in return for one and a half 
kulyavipas of land distributed among four different villages to be 
endowed in perpetuity for the maintenance of requisites of the 
worship of Arhats such as sandal, incense, flower, lamps, etc., and 
for the construction of a resting-place at the Vihara of the Jaina 
preceptor Guhanand! at Vata-GOhali. The Officer and the City 
Council (adbi^hinadhikarapa) referred the matter, in the first 
instance, to the committee of record-keepers consisting of one chief 
teoord-keqier named Divakaranandin and other record-keepers. 

The Faridpur and the Damodar grants mention more than one 
but less than five record-keepers. Hie Faridpur grant No. i alcne 
mentions only one record-keeper. The board of record-keepers, as 
we find in thevP&harpur record, after making necessari* enquiries 
sub^tted their report with recommendation in favour of the tran¬ 
saction pointing out that there was no objection inasmuch as it 
would .bring some revenue to the treasury by the sale of the land 
aSk^ for and also entitle His Majesty to a sixth share of the religious 
merit accruing from the endowment. The Council, therefore, 
decided to accept the offer of the Brahmapa couple; realized tlie 
necessary amount from the applicants and recorded the transfer 
of land. . The village elders (gramikas and niahattaras) and other 
householdeis of the respective villages at which the lands in question 
were rituated, were then asked by the Council to mark out the 


* Vide Bp^aphia InUta, Voi. XX. pp. 63-d4. 
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boundaries of the lands thus granted and maintain them in per¬ 
petuity. 

llie Kalaikuri ,c<^etpkte (found in the district of Bogra and 
kept in the Vamidira Research Museum) inscription of the year 121 
(cmnmonly referred to the Gupta era end assumed to correspond 
to 440-41 A.D.) records the purdhase of 9 kulyavftpas of land at the 
rate of 2 din&ras for each kulyavapa, distributed in the villages 
of BhstiStrsha, Vibhitaka, Gubhyagandhika and Dh^yap&tnli^, 
for being granted, free of revenue, under the terms of perpetual 
endowment, to the Br^mapas Deyabhatte, Amaradatta and Mahi- 
senadatta, for the purpose of enabling them to perform their five 
daily sacrifices.* 

It nmy be noted in this connection, as Rao Bahadur K. N. Bikshit 
observes! ^at the land measure adopted in the PSh&rpur, Ddmodar- 
pur and such other grants was based on the measures of ^ain. The 
kulyav&pa denoted as much land as could be sown with a kulya 
measure of grain. A kulya, according to various ancient autho¬ 
rities, was equivalent to 8 drdpas or 32 adhakas or 128 prasthas. 
It is not uncommon, therefore, to find drdpavapa and ddhavapa 
used as measures of land in similar grants.* In the Pahaipur 
inscription 12 drOpavipas are totalized as equivalent to one and a 
half ^yavapa of land which proves that one kulyav&pa is equal to 
8 dtfipavdpas of land. 

Irae Baigram (in the district of Bogra) copperplate inscription* 
of the year 128 (usually referred to the Gupta era and as such 
thought to correq)ond to 447-48 A.D.) is like the Faridpur copperplate 
grants marked A, B and C by Pargiter, also a d^ of sale and 
registers the purchase by private persons of khila (fallow) and 
vSstu (homestead) land ^longing to the State for the purpose of 
donation to a temple. It records the purchase of 3 kulya- 
v&pas of revenue-free l^la (fallow) fields and 2 drfipas of sthata- 
vftstu (homestead) land belon^ng to the State and lyiim in two 
localities connected with Vdyigrama, viz. Trivritd and Srigdh&li, 
by two persons named Bhdyila and Bhaskara, for the purpose of 
malrin g a donation, to meet the expenses of flowers, perfumes, etc. 
required for daily worriiip and occasional repairs of the temple 
of Govindasy&min which was founded by their father Sivananmn. 
The appUcalaon was granted and the land was sold at the rate of 2 
din&ras for each kulyav&pa of shrubless fallow fields which did not 
yirfd any revenue to the State. The lands in question were purchased 

^ B. C. 'Sen« Some Historioel Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, p. xii. 

* Mien, Vol. pp. 59 ff 

» IWd.. Vol. X 3 a, pp. 78-83. 
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and g^ven iii ac<^ordance with the principle of perpetual endowment 
(akshaya-i^vi), to be enjoyed for all time to come as long as the 
moon,’l!h'fef''sun and the stars endure.* 

The Hame din&rii, which occurs in these inscriptions, is of foreign 
origin and is deriy^, as is commonly known, from the Latin denarius. 
The Baigram. (jcmpierplate inscription, as R. G. Basak shows, 
gives us a diie* wr determining the relation in value between a 
rApaka coin and a dinara. Since 2 drbnav&pas of land are priced 
at 8 r&pakas* and the prevailing rate of land in the vishaya or district 
concerned is stated to be 2 dinaras for each kulyav&pa, we may 
well infer that one dinara was equivalent to 16 rupakas. Accord¬ 
ing to R. G. Basak, the reference here is to the silver variety of the 
rCipaka coin. In Kautilya’s Arthas^tra the word ‘rupa’ is used 
to denote both silver and copper coins, viz. rupya-rupa (i.e. silver 
coins like papis) and tamra-rupa (i.e. copper coins like m&shas).* 
Another interesting point to be noted in this connection is 
that in the matter of such purchase or sale of land there was no 
uniform or standard rate of land followed in all the districts of 
Bengal. As to the price of khila and vastu land we find various 
rates in different inscriptions. Thus in some of the DSmodarpur 
grants the rate is given as 3 dinaras for each kulyav&pa (tri- 
dinaiikya-kulyavdpa). In the FSharpur, Baigram and Kalaikuri 
grants the prevailing rate is said to be 2 dinaras for a kulyavipa 
(dvidin&rikya-kulyavapa); whereas in almost all the Faridpur plates 
the rate is that of 4 dinaras for a kulyavapa (caturdin&rikya-^ya- 
vapa). The reason for this divergence of rate may be assumed to 
be due to one of the two causes. Either it might have been due 
to the different rates prevailing in different localities or the quality 
and nature of the land sold might have caused this difference in value. 

Lands granted by donors in accordance with the principle of 
iffvidharma would, as a rule, be regarded as non-transferable, that 
is to say, the donee had all the rig^t given to him by the donor 
except perhaps the right of making further transfer of the property 
in future, 'nie Dhandidhaha copperplate (found in the Natore 
Sub-Division of the Rajshahi District) inscription* of the year 
113 (supposed to be dated in Gupta era corr^ponding to 432-33 
A.D.) shows that a person approached the village householders, 
the mahattaras and the ash^ul&dhikaranas and ocpressed to 
them his desire to purchase one kulyav&pa of cultivate land by 


I Cf. icanditrka sthitikaia of PfUa inseriptfanis. 

* Cf. Unes 6 and 14 of the inacriptrad. 

* Cf. Shama ShiaM's tianalatlon of Kauplya’a AifhafSatia, p. 95. 

* Indica, VoL XVII, pp. 345#. 
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paying the price at the usual rate prevailing in the viriiaya or 
mstrict of IQiad&[ta]p&ra. It appears that the applicant wanted 
to buy the land by destroying ^e nividharma (non-transferability 
of it), that is, with the right of alienation. His prayer was granted 
and riie purchased land was severed for him by prc^r measurement. 
He in turn appears to have made a donation of the same to a S&ma- 
vedin Br&hmapa (Chhandoga, line 12) of the name of Var&ha- 
svdmin. As is evident from the later P&la inscriptions in whidi the 
cultivators of the soil (kshetrakaran) and all other persons enjoying 
a property given as a form of endowment for a religious purpose, 
who are asked to pay all kinds of legitimate dues in rature, we-may 
well infer that private or public trusts for such religious purposes 
were carried on by means of the interest and income that accrued 
from the endowed land, which must remain beyond the scope of 
further transfer in future. 

Prom the evidence of the Damodarpur and the GhSghrfih&ti 
copperplate grants we find that waste lands were often reclaimed by 
Such transfer. In the Ghaghrahati grant* we find a Brfihniapa 
named Supratikasvamin praying for a piece of waste land for 
own settlement so that he might be able to engage himself in offering 
the bali, the charu and sacrifices. His prayer was accordingly 
granted. From this Pargiter concludes that by means of sc^ 
free gifts of land Brahmapas were probably tempted to settle in 
regions where Brahmanic settlement was hitherto unknown. 
R. D. Banerjee thinks this document to be spurious because it is 
unlike other land grants in many respects. But Pargiter points 
out that it wasjio case of purchase of land, on the contrary a free 
gift by the vyavaharins on condition that the Brahmapa should per¬ 
form his religious rites or priestly function. In Damodarpur copper¬ 
plate grant No. 2, of the time of Kumaragupta I, dated m the year 
129 (which is referred to the Gupta era and assumed to correspond 
to 448-49 A.D.),* a person is said to have approached the local 
government of KO^varsha vishaya administered'by Kumarfim^tya 
Vetravarman appointed by Uparika ChirStadatta, the head of ^e 
Pup 4 ravardhana bhukti and prayed for the grant of a plot of waste 
land, to be transferred to him on receipt from him of the price 
at the prevailing rate of 3 dindras for each kulyavdpa, for the 
maintenance of ms Pailcha-mahfiyajfias. His prayer was granted 
and the land was given according to ^e determination of the record- 
keepers.' A Gurjara inscription, dated 736 A.D., refers to bali, 
charu, vaiivadeva, agnihotra.and atithi as tiie'Paficha-inahftyajlias.' 


I Pargiter in JA\S.B., Vol. VH (N.a). p. 486. 
■ Bp. tnd., Vol. XV, p. 1x4. 
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Ill D&modaipur No. 3, we find reference to local bodies, 

pxobably ruiU su^ Ite grftihil^, mahattaras, ashtakoladhikarapas, 
wliiom the gdyernni^t of those days seem to have constdted in 
airanging land-trailer and in inspecting (pratyavekshya) the 
eicecaticm of the ttatasaction. Transactions of this nature in the 
shape of free donations to temples and diaritable institutions are 
found in some of iiie inscriptions of the early Chola rulers in the 
sonth.^ In the Tippera copperplate grant of Lokandtha (whose 
date is 650 A.D. according to R. G. Basak),* we find reference 
to settlements of Brahmapas even in the easternmost regions ol 
Bengal; full of dense forest where tigers and wild ani m als freelj 
roamed. It is aj^arent, therefore, that not only waste lands but 
forest regions as well were made habitable by means of su<^ gifts 
or transfer of land to Brdhmapas and ascetics (sramapas), temples 
and religious institutions like monastic establishments. The Nidhan- 
pur copperplate inscription well illustrates the point in question. 
It refers to settlement in Sylhet of two hundred and five Brdhmanas 
belongit^ to various gOtras and such Vedic Sakh&s as Vajasaneyi, 
ChSrakya and Taittiriya of the Yajurveda, Chhandoga of the SSma- 
veda and Vihvyichya of the Rgveda.* 

Three dasses of donor are generally met with in land grants. 
Bither the land is given by a royal personage, namely, some king or 
a prince of the royal blood, an important dignitary of the State, 
a vassal chief or a nobleman of the royal court, or it is the gift of 
some private person or a villager. The ostensible object in all 
sudi land grants is the enhancement of the fame and religious 
merit of the donor and his parents.* Considering the fact that 
sudi acts of charity with a religious motive or with a view to social 
or public w^are was deemed to be a commendable thing because 
it would bring in its train not merely religious merit but public 
applause, that is, fame and renown for the donor and his parents, 
we may well infer that at the back of such endowments there was 
probably the desire to encourage others to follow such examples 
of diarit^. In this sen^, we may well treat these land grants as 
bring .utilitarian, that is to say, as being prompted by a motive 
to move the public mind towards some noble object. 

In all cases we have two varieties of land transfer. Either 
the land is putcha^ from the State by an individual, a couple 
or more than one individual and then made over as gift or it is the 

> Bandit R. Krishna ^lastri's paper on fiscal Administration under Early 
Chdos, pp. M3-30 in the Sir A. G. Bhandarkar CommemoraHon VoUtflu, Poona, 1017. 

» a. M.. Vd. XV. pp. aoiff. 

* HUtory ef Bt^gd (rahiuhed by the Dacca Univerrity), Vd. I, pp. 395ff. 

* Cf. htmana^ mittptrS punyayaiobhivrddhayS. 
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resiilt of a free gift of the State, that is. of the king or some such 
person. Ihe iTippera copperplate grant is an instance of the last 
kind, lyokan&tha is^ed this document through his sandhi- 

v^grahika, Pra^ntadeva, and it records a gfant of land to his own 
Br&hmapa mahaskmanta, Praddsha^rman, who made an appli¬ 
cation to his chief through the king’s son, Prince l^akshnundtha, 
as dhtaka [i, 17], granting him a plot of land in the forest region 
(atavi-bhukhfi^da) in the vishaya of Suvvuhga. In this granted 
piece of land the mahasSmanta desired to erect a temple, .wherein 
he wished to found an image of Ananta-Narayai^ [i, 22]. Praddsha- 
^rman prayed for land for the maintenance of the daily worship 
of this god with bali, charu, sattra, etc. and for the dwelhng of the 
Brahmapas versed in the four Vedas (Chaturvidya, line 24), whose 
number exceeds a hundred. The amount of land, allotted indivi¬ 
dually and sometimes jointly, is also clearly given in the document. 
Reference to erection of such temples by royal personage is commonly 
met with in contemporary and later inscriptions. Thus in the 
Bangarh or Dinajpur pillar inscription,* we find reference to the 
erection of a temple of Biva by a Lord of Gauda (Gaudapati), 
belonging to the Kamboja family The Khalimpur copperplate 
inscription of King Dharmapala of the Pdla dynasty of Bengal* 
record the gift of land by Mah^Smantadhipati Nardyanavarmk 
pine 49) for the use of the image of ‘ Bhagavannaima Nardya^a’ 
in the temple at Bubhasthali erected by him and also for the benefit 
of the Br^min care-takers of the Lkta country who used to serve 
the said deity and such other worshippers engaged in the service 
of the temple. For the continuance of the usual worship and 
upkeep of ^e said deity, the donor prayed to the Government for 
a grant of four villages in order to enhance the religious merit of 
himself and his parents. His prayer was granted and with their 
boundaries clearly defined the four villages were given which were 
situated in the Mahant&prakk^ vishaya included in the Vy&ghratati 
mah^ala lying in the Pupdravardhana bhu^i (lines 30-31) and in 
the Sth&likka^ vishaya of the Amrasha^dika ma^dala (lines 41-42). 
Hie Monghyr copperplate inscription of King Devapala of the 
P 4 la dynasty of Bengal* records the gift by Devapdla himself of 
the vill^e of Meshika in the vishaya of Kriinila l3dng in Brinagara- 
bhukti pine 30) to a Brdhmin named Vihfikarata' Misra, son of 
Varahar&ta and grandson of ViSvarkta, a Brahmachari of the 
A^dyana branch of the Aupamanyava gQtra (lines 42-43). Hie 


» R. P. Cfaanda (N.S.). V«d. VII, pp. 6i5ff. 

* Bfignphia Indka, Vol. TV, pp. 246!!. 

» Kielhom in Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, pp. 253-57. 
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Bhagalpur copperplate inscription of N&r&yapapftla of the Pfila 
dynasty of Bengal^ records similarly the grant by King Ndrftyapa- 
pfila, son of Vigrahap&la, of the village of MakutikS in the vikhaya 
of Kaksha (line 30) lying in Tlrabhulbi (line 29)/for the benefit of 
the image of ^va enshrined at Kalasapdta and for the use of its 
votaries, the congregation of p&^upata priests (plikipat&ch&ryya- 
pari^d, line 39). Similar grants of land may be found mentioned 
m later inscriptions of the time of the Varman and Sena kings of 
Bengal. Thus the Bel&va copperplate of Bhojavarman* refers 
to grant of land in the province of Pupd^^avardhana to Brihmins 
hailing from Uttara-RAdfi&> who were attoched to the studies of the 
Vedas. 

An interesting point to be noted in the matter of such transac¬ 
tion of land is that the rulers of those days while making gifts of 
land'would take every possible care, whether legal or moral, for 
rilie future preservation of their donated land. That is why we 
find imprecatory verses, often at the end of such inscriptions, urging 
posterity in general to see to the upkeep of such deeds of gift and 
t|ius earn reUgious merit, for an act of violation in any shape or 
indhingement on such lands meant a grave sin. We may well 
condude that all such grants of land by the State had behind 
them the consent and sanction, whether tacit or express, of the 
community at large. 

T. N. Chakrabakty. 


K^TA 

Here 1 may draw the attention of the scholars to a small paper 
on The Kfta Era by Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mookerjee and pubushed 
in the New Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, pp. 229-34. In the pages 
of the Indian Antiquary (Vol. LXI, pp. 101-03) “ore than twdye 
years ago Dr. D. R. Bhan^rkar dealt with this subject and tried to 
show t^t Kfta denoted the Kfta Yuga, i.e. Krta Era, that according 
to some Pur&pas it was founded by Kalki, the last incarnation of 
V^pu, who not to come but had already come and disappeared 
from'the world and that Kfta denoted not only the Krta Bra but 
also the years of that era. Mr. Mookerjee h^ given' quotations 
from the Kalki-PurSf^ and the JyiStirvidaNiaraffa of Kttidisa 
to thow that Kalki was one of the era-founders. He has also 


* GJ.., m. SS-59: Hottcadi in Ini. Ant., VoL XV, p. 304. 
■ lnitr^mn$ of Bengal, 19. 
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referred to the view propounded by Prof. A. S. Altekar while edit¬ 
ing the Maukhari Inscriptions dated according to Krta Era. His 
criticism is not unworthy of consideration by the scholars interested 
in the subject. I therefore quote it here as follows:— 

'While editing the "Three Maukhari Inscriptions on Yupas: 
Krta year 295” in the Ep. Indica, Vol. XXIII, pp. 42-52, Prof. 
A. S. AifTEKAR of the Benares Hindu University while quoting 
Dr. D. R. Bhandakkar's opinion that the time has not yet 
come for suggesting a definite interpretation of the term “ Krta 
puts forth, however, a tentative theory and suggests that "the 
era may originally have been started by a king named Krta 
who probably scored a memorable victory and won great booty 
(Krta)*'. In view of the overwhelming nature of evidence 
^ready stated it is clear that Krta was Krta because it was the 
Krtayuga started by Eling Kalki. It is again strange that Krta 
should be taken as the name of a king, because in all inscrip¬ 
tions Krta is in apposition to "Vatsara or Varsa*’ which means 
"a year”. Now when we have such an expression as "Krtesu 
catursu varsa&itesu, etc.'" in the Nagari inscription of year 481, 
how can Krta mean here a king called "Krta'' ? What is meant 
by "481 years" which are Krta kings as this expression has to 
be so translated if Prof. Ai^tekar's theory is upheld ? Prof. 
Aetekar cites the Sunak plate of Karnadeva and the Bhad- 
resvar plate of Chalukya Jayasimhadeva dated in year 1148 
and 1195 where the expression "Vikramsamvat" occurs and 
also shows that "Valabhisamvat" occurs in some places. But 
these can very well be compound words. If Prof. AxteKAR 
could have cited an example like "Vaikrama" Samvatsara, then 
his case might have been stronger. Krta must, therefore, be 
taken in the sense of "the vears of Krtayuga" ushered in by 
Kalki.' 

Here at least we agree in every one of the words fallen from 
the pen of Mr. Mookerjee. We may further point out that it is 
somewhat strange how Dr. Bhandarkar’s note: The Years called 
Kfta Of the Origin of the Vikrama Era printed in the Indian Antiquary, 
1932, was not known to Prof. Altekar, although his paper appeared 
in the Epigraphia Indica of 1935-36. It is exceedingly desirable 
that this question should be discussed in exienso as the Vikrama 
Bi-Millennium Celebrations are soon coming off. 


S. C. Sircar. 
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WAYFARER’S WORDS, by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, DXitt.. M.A., President 

of the Pali Text Society, 3 volumes, Luzac & Co., London, 1940-42. 

This is the last work of Mrs. Rhys Davids in three volumes which contains some 
of her sporadic writings: articles and comments, buried in peric^cals and com¬ 
memorative volumes on a variety of subjects, philosophical, religious and literary. 
The major portion of this book was printed during her lifetime except a few pages 
and the index which passed through the competent hand of her able colleague, 
Miss I. B. Horner, M.A. Mrs. Rhys Davids was one of the ablest exponents of 
early Buddhism. She was an out and out litterateur and did not take part in politics. 
She had a true humility of a great scholar and never cared for any publicRy for 
herself. She had unrivalled knowledge of early Buddlusm and was ever ready to 
help ardent students of Buddhism with her valuable suggestions. 

The first volmne deals with the following topics: A working bond of fellowship; 
man, a wayfarer through worlds; the man in early Buddhism; the self: an overlooked 
Buddhist simile; an overlooked Pali Sutta; except the man himself; you and your 
mind; clothes and the man; man and his becoming; original Buddhism as a philo¬ 
sophy of life; reality of religious experience in Buddhism; wanted: worth in will; 
man as wilier; the will in Buddhism; a dynamic conception of man; the Buddhist 
way in the worlds; Buddhism and the unseen; the meaning of Jhdna; rebirtii in 
the Pali scriptures; the art of living; the supreme spiritual ideas; tamed: freed; 
the well; let the well win; Buddhism and the essentials of religion; Buddhism was 
not originally a negative gospel; was original Buddhism atheistic?; silence and 
emphasis in Buddhism; origin^ Buddhism and the immortal, the will and the way. 
The second volume treats of the following: Buddhism and Christianity; a eViaMglfig 
ideal; the two ends and the middle way; wherein I differ, when ye pray; is Buddhinn 
a rdigionP; man and deity in original Buddhism; which will ye?, how does man 
persist?; what Buddhism means; Buddha, the light of Asia; how he taught man ^ 
way; the wording and the man; the so-called eight-fold path; things he will not have 
taught, self-dependence and original Buddhism; a technical term in early Buddhism; 
Buddhist wheel and way: the evolution of a Symbol; a Buddhist Rubicon; hUa or 
welfare; amity, the relation between early Buddhism and Brahmanism; a vanished 
Sakyan window; reefs of the submerged Sakyan teaching; an historical aspect of 
Nirvana\ Nirvana in the negative; towards the history of the Skandha doctrine; 
the P^ Tipita^\ a milestone in Pali Text Society work; and curious omissions in 
Pali Canonical lists. The thnd and the last volume has the following as contents: 
Man's responsibility in the creeds; Vardhamana Mahavira, founder of Jainism; 
the man and the way; a greeting to Jaixis;^the child of promise; are there Jain values 
in Buddhism?; Sankhya logic; ^-wayfaring, a sequel; man and the crec^; Aaoka. 
heir of the way; birth-stories and the long quest; Buddhi^ parables and similes; 
sage and king; Sakyamuni and Ramakrishna; what Buddha said?; about going 
and the goal; an apologist in Buddhism; Ceylon and the Pali Text Society; India 
and the PaU Text Society; wording, old and new; old words and new will; worthy 
names and the nameworthy; Yoga and the fellowman; reincarnation; a word from 
outside the creeds; enemy action; man and invisible hdpers; does religion unite or 
separate?; basis, and ideal in our outlook; the mote in man; tribunals and man's 
opportunities, George Croom Robertson as teacher; and last wayfarer's words. 

At the end of this vdame there is an appendix which contains her comments 
on the following topics; Why India is poor in history; survival in Buddhism; the 
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iuier wtetioA idle of idigkm in a changing wodd; the Ifflinda questions and the 
man; ICahayana Buddhism; Bpddha 1^ not Bnddbists: tran^tois; S&dkhya 
and oiiginal Buddhism: animal rebirth; a basic cono^tion of Bnddhinn; Vedantic 
leaven; piercing the veil; Dr. Sdiweitzer and Indian thought; horizons of immor¬ 
tality, unifonnity in world religion; Nirvdifa; *1^ Dogme et la Philos(^hie da Bond- 
dhism*; faith in Buddhism; missing the essential; Buddhism in England; my life; 
brief notes on H.J.A.S.. 4; and eastern rdigion and western thought. 

Some of the chapters are quite good and useful although we may not agree 
with some of her views. The b^k under review bears an ample testimony to her 
sound knowledge, vast e:^)erience and critical acumen. It is undoubtedly a valuable 
addition to our existing list of well-known books on Buddhism. A serious student 
interested in Buddhistic thought will be greatly l^ndELted by a eyeful study of this 
learned and thought-proveddng treatise. Her death is no doubt a serious loss to 
Buddhistic studies. 

B. C. Uw. 


TRIBBS IN ANCIENT INDIA, by Bimala Churn Law. Bhandarkar Oriental 

Series, No. 4. Poona, Z943. 

Once again Dr. B. C. Law has earned the ^titude of Indologists by a scholariy 
and handy work on an important and reconwe branch of ancient Indian history 
and culture. That he has been studying the history of tribes in ancient India is 
wdl known to scholars who have b^ following his publications from time to 
time. In the seventy-five chapters of the volume before us he has drawn together 
the results of his extensive researches on this interesting subject; the result is an 
excdlent book replete with accurate and well-arranged information on a great n umb er 
of tribal organizations of ancient and mediaeval times. The Epics, the Puranas, the 
Bauddha and Jaina works have been laid under contribution, and tiie inscriptions 
have by no means been neglected, though it must be said that they do not seem 
to have been explored as thoroughly as they might have been. A work of this nature, 
however thorough one might seric to make it from the first, can seldom attain sudi 
comprehensiveness as to preclude all need for further revision, correction and 
addmon. This is the first comprehensive and systematic attempt to deal with the 
whole subject, though Dr. Law states modestly that the object of the volume is to 
present an account of some tribes who, in different parts of the country, played an 
mportant part in the early history of India. The book will be constantly needed 
for reference and one hopes that it will run into several editions, each surpassing its 
predecessor in its .exceliences. The book has been printed exceedingly wril and 
bears no trace of tiae war-time difficulties that have worked havoc on many other 
imblications. 

K. A. Nxlxanta Sastri. 


GLORIES OF MARWAR AND THE GLORIOUS RATHORS, by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Biriieshwar Nath Reu, Sahityacharya, Superintendent, 
Atdu^o^cd Department and Sumer Public Library. Jodhpur. Published 
under orders of the Jodhpur Darbar. 

The Government of Jodh^ in general and its Archaeological Department in 
particular is to be congrat^ted upon publishing * Glories of Marwar and the Glorious 
Rathors', written by Mahamahopadhyaira Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, the Super¬ 
intendent of the Ardiaeological Department and Sumer Public Library, Jodhpur. 
Apart from the history of a premier State in Rajputana it contains many learned 

4 » 
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axtides written by the Mabamabopadhyaya and read by bim at various oooferenoes 
connected with Indian history. 

This work in itself is a proof of the anthor*s vast knowledge of history and of 
the labour, assiduity and success with which be bas carried out his resea r ches. The 
artides of the appendices, mostly based on the original and authentic sources, not 
only throw new light on the obscure events of the Indian history but also r^te 
the false statements of the old and new sdiolars of the Indian history. For instance, 
the artide numbered 4 of Appendix A, articles x, 5,6 and 10 of Appendix B diaUenge 
the fabulous versions of the pa^t historians; while the artides 2, 20 and a number of 
others refute the apparently falsifying statements of Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Cauri> 
Shankar Ojha in Raiputdnd-kd-Iiihas which are likdy to mislead scholars. 
Students of history will m exceedingly obliged if he gives a rq>ly to Mahamaho* 

e dhyaya Reu. ^1^ will dearly show that the histories of the otto States written 
Dr. ^ha were not ‘made to order*, and will completdy set all suspidons at rest. 
We may also add that the schoto]^ artides publisto in appendices win ato 
brother scholars a great deal in writing the history of North, as wdl as Soutibi. 

D. R. B. 
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SIR AUREL STEIN 


Sir Atuel Stein died on the 26th October, 1943, at Rabtal. He 
was the cdebrated explorer of Eastern Turkestan. He was en* 
g(^ed in completing ms exploration of the Eohistan, east of the 
Indus. In August last year, he made two journeys, one to complete 
his survey of the Hakra (the 'lost Sarasvati river') and a second 
from the Arabian coast up the hill ranges to the north-east extremity 
of Makran. He also visited Hinglaj which is an ancient site of 
pilgrimage in the Las Bek State, Baluchistan. He was very active 
and energetic up to the last day of his life, especially in his 8ist 
year whi^ was so eventful and fruitful. 

B. C. Law. 


mahamahopadhyaya s. kuppuswami sastri 

We have to regret very much the death of MM. S. Kuppuswami 
Sfistri. He was a great Sanskrit scholar of Madras, bom in 1880 
at G(^pati Agraharam on the banks of the Khveri in the Tanjore 
District. He was'well posted in Sanskrit before he graduated in 
arts in 1900 from the S.P.G. College, Tanjore. He got his M»A. 
degree in 1905. In 1906 he was appointed Principal of the Madras 
Sanskrit College and remained in that post till 1910. From 1^10 
to 1914 he was appointed Principal of the newly remodelled Raja's 
College of Sanskrit and Tamil Studies at 'Trivadi (Tanjore). 'men 
he b^ame the Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
Presidency College, Madras, and the Curator of the Madras Govt. 
Oriental Manuscripts Library. He was a member of the Indian 
Educational Service and retired in 1935. 'Then for a few years 
he was appointed as the Hony. Professor of Sanskrit in the Atmamaki 
University. 

The title of VidyavScaspati was conferred on him by the Bharata 
Dharma MahSma^dAk, Benares, and subsequently he received 
the Govt, title of Mahtoahop&dhy§ya. He was fortunate enough 
to recdve some more titles of DarSana-Kal&nidhi and Kulapati. 

He was a member of the Senate, Academic Council and Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Examiners in the University of Madras. He 
was also a member of the Tamil Lexicon Committee of the same 
Univerrity. 

He was well known for his Mlmaipsa schokrahip and it was 
he who built up a South Indian school of reseatdi. He had a thorough 
knowledge as to the collection of valuable manuscripts. He was 
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the founder of the Sanskrit Academy, Madras, and the editor of 
the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 

As an Hony. Reader of the University of Madras, he delivered 
a number of interesting lectures on the six systems of philosophy, 
Alaihkaras^tra, etc. 

As a scholar he looked more to the quality than to the quantity. 
He wrote a large number of books, some of wUch may be mentioned 
here: Descriptive Catalogues of the Madras Govt. Oriental Manu¬ 
scripts Library numbering 66, Vibhramaviveka, Dhvanyaloka, A 
Primer of Indian Logic, PadyacH^amani and Brahmasiddhi .with 
Sadkhapapi’s commentary, memorial edition of Sahkara's works 
(Vani Vilas Press), and Adhvaramimdfitsa RutHhalavftti. 

He wrote several valuable papers on the Prabhakara school, 
Acaryasundara-papdys> Mapimekhalai, Ravapa-bhasya, etc. He 
also dealt with such interesting topics as High-ways and By-ways 
of Literary Criticism, Compromises in the History of Vedanta, etc. 

He was the President of the All-India Oriental Conference 
and the Indian Philosophy Congress. 

The late Mahanmopadhyaya was a profound scholar who 
had a perfect critical acumen like a veteren European scholar. 
He was a great guide to research students, an exemplary teacher 
and a devoted worke;r. He had a large number of students in 
Madras and outside it. IBs death is a great loss to the world of 
scholarship, especially to South Indian cidture. 


V. Raghavan. 




A HISTORY OP C3HRISTUNITY IN SOUTH INDIA 
By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitas 

The history of Christianity in South India in general and in 
Madras in particular goes as far back as the first century A.D. 
Tradition has it that Saint Thomas visited South India about 
50 A.D. He lauded at Cranganore on the West Coast, and after 
a brief stay at Cochin came to the Coromandel Coast. It is believed 
riiat the Apostle preadbied his failh to the natives of India both on 
the West Coast 01 the Peninsula and on the Coromandel Coast, and 
made converts of them. Thus the earliest Christian settlements in 
Ind^i are to be traced in parts of what is now the dty of Madras 
and in parts of the Malayala country. 

The Syrian Church 

Confining ourselves to Malabar for the moment we find the 
Syrian Church to be a very ancient institution, as ancient as the visit 
of Saint Thomas to this region. Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, 
who came to India towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
refers to the place as sacred to the Apostle, and tells us that both 
Christians and Saracens frequented it (the Churdi of St. Thomas in 
Malabar) in pilgrimage. The Saint was known Avarian or Holy 
Man among the Saracens. Several miracles are narrated in the 
name of the Apostle, and how even the earth on which the chapel 
stands brou^t hope and relief to the suffering and diseased humanity. 
We have on record a series of foreign visitors during the thirte^^ 
and fourteenth centuries. Ahout 1291 Friar John of Monte Corvino 
of the Order of Minor Friars, came to India and stayed in the Church 
of St. Thomas for 13 months. He records in a letter that he baptized 
* about one hundred persons in that locality. In this he was assisted 
by Friar Nicholas of Pistoria, of the Order of Preachers, who died 
there and was buried in that church. From a bull of Pope 
John XXII, dated 3th April 1330, addressed to theChristians of Quilon 
and to be ddiver^ to them by Friar Jordanus, and from the two 
letters of Jordanus himself (Hakluyt Society Series), it is seen that 
there was a settlement of Christians (chlled Nasranni) in that pari 
of Malabar. Here the Pope invites the Nascaiini to abjure meir 
sdiism and enter the unity of the Catholic Churdi. Jordanus 
refers in his letters the scope for convemion in India. In 1348-^9 
John De MarignoUi, a Papal L^te, visited Quilon, famous for its 
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pepper. He stayed there for 14 months and was paid a himdred 
gmd fan every month. He places on record that the Christians of 
tiiat place owned those pepper gardens and were besides masters, 
of the public steel yard. (Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, 
Vol. III.) But with the arrival of the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century who began to assert dominion over their faith, confusion enter¬ 
ed into the peaceful abodes of the Syrians. Effort was made to bring 
them into subjection to the Roman See. But the Syrians resisted 
this. 'IMie respect whidi they had for the Cross was better to tbpm 
than the favour of the Virgin, and the long catalogue of Saints 
whidi adorned the Romist calendar. ’ But still the Jesuits continued 
their activities. Some of the S3nian Metropolitans were imprisoned 
and transported to Eisbon and Rome. Notwithstanding all the 
oppression, the old families of Syrian Christians continued their 
andent faith. When Sir Thomas Munro viated them, he jnrote 
to the British Government in their favour and obtained places of 
trust and emolument for them under the Government of Travancore. 
The missionaries of the Church Serenity were located among them. 
Ever since they have made great progress both in learning and 
religious feeling. 

On the Coromandel Coast 

Turning to the Coromandel Coast, tradition assodates San 
Thome or old Mylapore with the burial place of the Apostle St.'lliomas 
who is said to have suffered martyrdom at St. Thomas Mount. Jlie 
Arab geographers and travellers of the ninth and tenth centuries 
called this pmee Betumah or Town or Church of Thomas. We also 
hear that an envoy of Alfred the Great from England visited this 
place about 883 A.D. Then we learn of Persian merchants who 
were known as Nestorian Christians and who built a chapel over the 
tomlf of St. Thomas. Marco Polo the Venetian traveller who 
visited the Coromandel Coast about the end of the thirteenth 
century refers to the prosperity of these Nestorian Christians. 

San 'Kiome became still more famous when the Portuguese 
occupied it about 1522. St. Francis Xavier who visited it some 
time after found a primitive form of Christianity prevalent among 
the fii^ermen of the place. Him they regarded as a Patron Saint. 
Here was built a snudl cburdi, the most andent European building 
on the coast of Madras. In 1606 the Pope created a separate 
Biidu^c for San Thome, and consequently the churdi bet^e a 
Cathedral Churdt. 

St. Thomas Mount is also associated adth the revered name oi 
St. miomas. Btete was discovered the famous Bleeding Cross—a 
Stone Cross whidi contains an old Pdilevi inscription, perhaps of the 
n 
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seventh or eighth century, and some spots resembling blood stains— 
in 1547 by Ime Portuguese. They built a diurdi and placed the 
Stone Oross in the wall behind the Altar. The church was dedicated 
to Our I/ady of Expectation. Still more interesting is a picture 
of tile Holy Virgin and Child discovered nearby and now in the 
church and believed to be one of the seven portraits drawn by 
St. Euke and brou|;ht by St. Thomas to India. 

Littie Mount is another place of interest connected with St. 
Thomas at Saidapet (Chinnamalai). It is said that the Apostle 
hid himself in a cave—^which is still pointed out—and afraid of his 
persecutors, he effected his escape to the Mount through a hole in 
it. But the persecutors followed him to the Mount and ^ared 
him to death. Here in 1551, the Portuguese constructed a church 
near a spring of fresh water which the Apostle created by hitting 
th^ stone with his staff and this is said to possess healing properties. 
'Kie church is dedicated to Our Lady of Health. 

The l/uz Church is as ancient as the churdies above mentioned, 
perhaps a little more ancient. It contains an inscription stating 
that it was built in 1516, and dedicated to Our Eady of Eight (De 
Nossa Senhora Da Euz). The story goes that mariners who were 
tossed off San Thome shore saw a light. They repaired towards 
this guiding light, and built a church on that site. 

The Tranquebar Mission 

Before we examine the history of the church in Madras during 
the time of the East India Company and after, we can say a few 
words about one or two missions which played an active part in 
the formation of Christianity in South In(^. 

In 1620 Tranquebar was acquired by the Danish East India 
Company. But long before there was a Portuguese settlement at 
Negapatam. About 1570 the Italian traveller, Caesar Frederick 
who visited Negapatam observed that the Christian rdigion had taken 
a firm footing by then and the Nayak Rajas were tolerant. By 
1612 Negapatam was an active centre for the Goanese Catholic 
missionaries. About this time was built the church at Velanganni, 
six miles south of Negapatam. It continues to attract pilgrims 
even today for its festival. By ib6o the Dutdi seized Negapatam 
'from the Portuguese who founded a diurdi at Tranquebar. About 
1726 a diapel was built in the suburb. Not mudi information is 
available for more than a century. About 1846 the Jesuits of 
Madura founded St. Joseph's College at Negapatam whi^ became 
transplanted to Tridiinopoly, the present much fiouritiiing institu* 
tion. 
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The Danes 

The first Protestant mission in India was establi^ed at Tran* 
quebar in 1706 by two young German pastors Henitidi Plutnodian 
^Iso Plutscho) and Ba^okmus Ziegenb^, who were out under 
the auspices of the king of Denmark, ^ey learnt Tamil and 
preadied to the natives in their own tongue. In 1710 the Society 
tor Promoting Christian Knowledge encouraged them. A printing 
press from I/ondon enabled them to public T amil trao^tion of 
the Scriptures. In August 1717 His Majesty Geoi^ge I wrote a 
letter 01 encomragement to the missions and lent 1^ patronage. 
From Tranquebar the missionary activity ^read to Cuddalore, 
Madras and Calcutta along the coast, and in the interior to Tanjore, 
Tridiinopoly and Palamcottah. From 1753 missionaries frequented 
the capital town, Tanjore. It is said that the- as^stance of these 
I/Utheran missionaries—^Danish and German—was sought the 
Governor and his Council at Madras for political and religious 
reasons. These missions also recdved financial assistance from the 
Brit^ Society for promoting Christianity. Among them was 
the German Schwartz who founded the mission at ^chinopoly. 
He joined the Bnglidi missionary society S.P.C.K. in 1768. Sir 
miomas Rumbold sent him on a mission of peace to Hyder Ali in 
1779. He continued his missionary work as a chaplain. 

In the meantime the Tranquebar mission was decaying and 
by 1820 it no more pursued the evangelistic activity. However, 
the Leipzig Lutheran Idissions revived it in 1841, and from that 
time Tranquebar continues to be their headquarters. They have 
built diurtmes in difierent places and establidied schools throu^out 
the Presidency. 

The Madura Mission 

A word may be said alraut the Madura Mission. This was 
founded by an Italian Jesuit, Fr. Robert de Nobili {1606). A 
century later Fr. Frauds Laynez and Fr. Venance Bouchet of the 
Madura Mission went to Rome to plead the cause of their missions, 
miese were met by Fr. Besdii. In 1710 Fr. Francis Laynez returned 
as Bidiop of Sosopolis and Coadjutor of Mylapore. Also came 
Fr. Bouchet and Fr. C. J. Beschi at the same tme. After a few 
da3r8 at Goa, Fr. Beschi was attached to the Malabar Province. 
In 1711 he entered the Madura Misnon and after years of fruitful 
work died in 1747.. 

The early Misnonaries took to the ways of living and custcmis 
of the country, especially of the Brahmans even in the mode of 
dress. They took even Tamil names. Ihrough thdr influence the 
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Catholic population steadily increased. On its model were founded 
the M}/sore Mission in 1650 and Carnatic Mission in 1702. The 
Madura ItGssion comprised in its h'mits, besides Madura, what now 
forms the diocese of Kumbakonam, parts of diocese of Mylapore 
and Coimbatore and of the Archdiocese of Pondicherry. A handful of 
Missionaries, about ten in number, were managing this for a number 
of years in the first half of the eighteenth century. The Missionaries 
belonging to the kingdom of Tanjore were persecuted during the 
time of Shahji (1682-1711) and Sarboji his successor. The same 
fate overtook them in Trichinopoly and Ramnad in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Still they managed to carry on their 
propaganw until they obtained a firm holding. 

The Madras Church 

Turning once again to the church in Madras, it is interesting 
to investigate the name Madras. Among the different versions 
regarding the origin of the name, one is that the site where Francis 
Day, founder of Madras, settled was originally a village of fishermen, 
the headman of which was a Christian named Madaresan, after 
whose name the new settlement came to be known. A second 
version is that, prior to the settlement of the English merchants, 
there was in that place a Church of St. Mary (Madre De Deus) 
probably'founded by the Portuguese of San Thome and that the 
settlement was named after St. Mary. Recently Very Rev. Mgr. 
Teixeira, Bishop of Mylapore, suggested on the basis of a tomb¬ 
stone inscription that the name Madras probably was after Madra, 
a Portuguese family of the village. There seems to be mudi force 
in this theory as the name Madraspatam existed before 1639 as the 
firman to Captain Day would demonstrate. 

The Fort 

In 1675 when Sir William Langhoih was at the head of the 
government of Fort St. George, a Roman Catholic Church, Church 
of St. Andrew, was built in the Fort for the use of the Portuguese 
and other Catholic inhabitants of the new settlement. Fath^ 
Ephraim, a French Capuchin Friar was their first priest. But this 
church was demolished for military purposes during the time^ of 
Daily's siege. The Capuchins then erected a new dturch in Muthial- 
pettah, now the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Armenian Street. 
In 1678 was laid the foundation of St. Mary's Churdi in the Fort. 
Till then a room in the Factory House served as a chapel for Protes¬ 
tants. The new church, a result of voluntary donations of the 
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English merchants, was finished in 1680. St. Mary's Church can 
well claim to be the first building connected with the National Church 
of England. It contains Registers and inscriptions whidi throw 
li^t on the growth and history of Madras. A congregation was 
organized on the model of an English parish with a vestry with the 
Governor as President. The vestry built up a fund and managed 
schools till 1805. In 1715 a charity school was established and 
later were founded male and female orphan asylums. 

During Sir Archibald Campbell's governorship (1786-89) the 
Rev.»Dr. Andrew Bell became the first Superintendent of the Male 
Orphan Asylum established then. He founded a school at St. 
Andrews known as the Madras College. The Male Orphan Asylum 
was a development of the charity school'under the control of the 
vestry of St. Mary’s in the Fort. Subsequently a press was attached 
to the school and orphans were trained there. This was the nucleus 
of the Madras Male Asylum Almanac, now issued as the Lawrence 
Asylum Press Almanac. 'Ilianks to the efforts of Lady Campbell, 
and' private donations, a Female Orphan Asylum was founded in 
1787. After a century of useful work it was merged, in the early 
years of this century, with the Lawrence Asylum at Ootacamund 
and with the Civil Orphan Asylum at Madras. 

The Armenians in Madras 

The Armenians who were the first Christian nation in Asia 
flourished in Madras as traders in the 17th and i8th centuries. 
'They were among the permanent settlers in Madras in 1666. 'The 
first Armenian Church at Madras was erected in 1712 in E^lanade. 
Both this and the Latin Church were demolished by the British 
authorities as being inconvenient- to the Fort. So in 1772 was 
built the present Armenian Church in Armenian Street dedicated 
to Holy 'Vit^n Mary. A generous Armenian merchant Khojah 
Petrus undertook in 1726 to erect 160 stone steps from the foot 
to the top of the hill St. Thome interspersed, with resting places 
for the convenience of pilgrims to see ue Church at the summit 
of the Mount. He died in I^dras in 1751 and his body was interred 
in the.Vepery Gurndh. A son of Agah Shameer, another merchant 
mince who died-in lifodras in 1797 and buried in the Armenimi 
Qiurchyaid, started in 1772, the first Armenian press in India. 
By 1781 the Armenians ^ew in numbers and had to find newer 
settlments. One party went to Negapatam and the other to Musuli- 
patam. At the latter place they erected a church. A few families 
remained in Madras but gradually dwindled in numbers and sig* 
nificance. 
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Madras in the Nineteenth century 

The tiineteenth century witnessed many missionary activities. 
I^ere was an increase in the number of chaplains due to increase in 
number of English troops. A new church in the dioultry plniu 
(suburbs of Tiruvatesvarampet, Royapettah, Ntmgambakkam, 
Teynampet) was built under the supervision of De Havilland, and it 
was named St. George’s Church (now known as St. George’s 
Cathedral). It contains memorials of Dr. James Anderson, Surgeon 
and Physician General, Madras; of Bishop Heber, drowned at 
Trichinopoly in 1826; of the Venerable John Mousbey, the first 
Archdeacon of Madras; of Dr. Daniel Corrie, the first Anglican 
Bishop of Madras; of Bishop Caldwell and of others. 

But in 1805 Madras was occupied as a station of the London 
Missionary Society. Mr. Loveless, the first Agent, was a pious 
and simple man. In 1810 a chapel was built for the mission in 
Black Town. Two free schools, one for boys and the other for 
girls were established. The arrival of Mr. Rnill in 1816 added new 
strength to the mission. He was succeeded by Mr. Traveller who 
exerted much among the inhabitants of Purasawakkam. In 1827 
the Madras District Committee was formed. The mission was 
divided into two districts—^Eastern and Western. Schools and 
preaching stations were founded. In 1831 a native church was 
erected in Purasawakkam. 

In the meantime two mipionary bodies had settled in the city. 
'These were the Church Missionary Society and the Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionary Society. The disabilities connected with the missionaries 
leaving England for India were removed by the Charter Act of 1813. 
As a result of this Act, the Church Missionary Society opened their 
missions in Cochin and Travancore, at Mayavaram and Madras 
and other places. The Wesleyan Society had their brandies in 
Madras, Royapettah and Bangdore, at Negapatam and Melnuttam. 
Besides converting the natives to their faith, these societies took 
more and more to educational activities. 

A passing mention may be made of the activity of the Madras 
Bible Society. 'The translations of the Scriptures that had been 
attempted in the native tongues had their own imperfections, and 
were found far from satisfactory. So the Madras Bible Committee 
appointed spedal Committees to give these translations in Tamil, 
Telugu, Canarese and Malayalam a searching examination, and 
pains were taken to make these translations as perfect as possible 
It is only after all the tests were satisfied that they were prescribed 
to be taught in schools and other institutions. The Scotchmen of 
Madras also had a share ik the raisaonary activity. They constructed 
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St. Andrews Kirk in the Poonamallee Road in 1818-21. with aid 
from the Government, and it was opened for service in 1821. About 
that time other Churches—^the Wesleyan Chapel in Broadway and 
St. Mathias Church at Vepery—were founded. Thus the nineteenth 
century was a period of expansion and growth of the Church in 
South India and especially in the city of Madras. 



HINASIPPAS 

By Atindra Nath Bosb 

Tlie Suttavibhafiga Padttiya enumerates the five low occupa¬ 
tions as distinct from the five low castes: 

hinam n^a sippam najakarasippam kumbhak^rasippam 
pesak^rasippatn cammakarasippam nahapitasippatn tesu tesu 
va pana janapadesu ounatam avannatam hifitam paribhutam 
adttikatam, etam hinam nama sippam, li. 2. i. 

It would seem that for those who made thdr living by these 
trades there was no hard and fast line determined by birth. But, 
on the other hand, the tendency is very clear for the son to follow 
the father’s craft. The association thus begun and the stigma laid 
on these crafts resulted in the course of centuries into complete 
identification of the craft with birth and the crystallization of 
thoroughgoing and hidebound castes on the basis of particular 
professions. 

(i) The Basket-maker ahd (2) the Leather-worker 

That caste and profession were fast converging and assuming a 
common border-line is clearly understood from the enumeration 
of the nalakara and the cammakdra among the crafts after the vena 
and &e raihakdra are dted to illustrate caste groups. We have 
seen the annotator explain vena as nalakara (Pv-A., p. 175). The 
nalakdra works with venu or reeds. ^ So the raihakdra and the 
cammakdra are used indiscriminately to denote the leather-worker. 

(3) The Potter 

The potter made earthen pots.with day and the wheel just as 
in the present day in the villages of India (Jat., III. 368; Sn., II. 83; 
Mbh., XI. 3. iiff.). He made vases with various artistic designs 
painted on them (jat., V. 291). The son generally followed the 


1 pitaputta nalakSia.gangStire velutp upadh^enta, Jat., IV. 318; 

na]akatajettl>aka.puttena sadd^ gantva tan venugumban chinditun 

Srabbi, Dhp-A./1. 177. U. Prince Kusa who enl^ himseU u an apprentice to a 
nafakira serving a royal house, makes a palm-leaf fan (talavantaqi) with paintings 
upon it, Jat., V. 291!.; basket-makers weaving a mat—nalakarii kilanjam cinanti 
(II. 301). 
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father's trodo (II. 79; III. 376); but the mention of the atUevSsi and 
the ^riyo in connection wi^ this and similar petty professions 
implies i^t these were not necessarily hereditary (J&t., V. 290!; 
Dn., II. 88).^ The apprentice after learning the art from the master 
wotdd certainly set up an establishment of his own or succeed to 
his master's. 

'Hie kunibhakara is sometimes seen settled in villages outside 
dty-gates (Jat., III. 376, 508). But he does not generally appear 
in very dark colours. The potter Ghatikaxa is a bosom friend 
(piyas^&yo) to the Brahma]^ Jotipala, so much so that the two go 
to bathe together and the former even pulls the latter by the loc^ 
as an appeal to go to see Kassapa (Mn., 81). 

(4) The Weaver 

'The weaver was ih&pesakS.ra or the tantavdya both of which 
were synonymous (Vin. Com., III. 259). Some sort of corporate 
life or guild organization seem to have developed among this pro¬ 
fession. We hear Of 'weavers’ quarter’ (tantavitata^&naxn) in 
a ni^amagdma (Jat., I. 356) and of‘weavers’ street’ (pe^Sravlthi) 
outinde a city (Dhp-A., I. 424). Four weavers in Benares would 
divide the proceeds of ^eir trade into five shares, taking one each 
and giving away the fifth in common on diarity (Jdt., IV. 475). In 
the Petavatthu A^akath^ eleven pesakdras with a jettha^esakdra 
entertain a bhikkhu to cordial hospitality (pp. 42ff.). 

The pesakdra is loosely defined as a craft and as a vanifa (Dhp- 
A., I. 428). He is presented with the kappaka, the ndfakdra and 
the kumbhakdra in a list of ordinaty craftsmen (puthusippdyatanfini) 
who maintain themselves and their parents and children and friends 
in happiness and comfort (Dn., II. 14). But his trade was not a 
lucrative one apparently because of the degradation of his race and 
craft (lamakakamma, JSt., I. 356). A weaver (tantavdya) dwelling 
outside city (bahinagare) who was ^reading the threads (tantaqi 
pasareti) while his daughter moved &e shuttle (tasaran v^^eti) 
even when he was caught with senile decay was considered the 
poorest man in the city by Mahdkassapa (ime mahallaktdcfile pi 
kammam karonti, imasmin nagare imehi du^atatard natthi manne, 
Dhp-A., I. p. 424). A sdmanera (novice monk) who is in love 
wiim a weaver’s daughter is thus questioned by her parents; 'tvam 
atnhp uccdkuld ti sallakkhesi ? Mayan pesakdrd, sakkhissasi pesa- 
iraralrammaTi kdtun ti?' love-lom mouk gallantly retorted: 
'gihibhfito ndttia pesakdrakamman vd kdreyya, na)al^rakamman 
vd, kin imind?’; and he obtains the girl and adopts the weaver’s 
trade (Vbh-A., 29^.). 
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(5) The Barber 

Tlie barber (nahapita, kappaka) used to do shaving, hair¬ 
dressing, cross-plaiting, shampooing, etc, (massukara^ia-kesauttha- 
pana-a$thapadatthapan§dini sabba kiccani karoti, jat., II. 5). His 
was a definitely dishonourable status. A court-valuer sneaks at 
a king’s miserly offer to his prognoses as a barber’s gift (nahapita- 
dayo) and resigns (jat., IV. 137). A barber after becoming a pac- 
cekabuddha addresses the king, his late master, by his family tinin«> 
and the crowd is infuriated at such audacity on the part of a low 
caste person whose occupation is clearing of dirts (hinajacco mala- 
majjano nahapitaputto. III. 453, II. 452). A barber asks his son to 
give up his ambition for a Bicchavi princess as hinajacca. The 
contrast set forth at the introduction of a story which recounts a 
similar fancy of a jackal for a lioness significantly reveals the de¬ 
praved status of a barber: he is the same to a royal family as the 
jackal to a lion (II. 5).^ 

Was the barber’s a more respectable calling in farther west 
from the Gangetic plains ? In the Milinda list o^ crafts and profes¬ 
sions he stands in company with cooks, smiths, fiorists, bathers, 
etc.* This profession is not stigmatized in the law-books or in 
relevant passages of the Epics. A snataka is allowed food offered 
by a barber (Manu, IV. 253) but not by other artisans (214-20). 
Even today his position is not very dishonourable and he performs 
important functions in the family ceremonies of the upper orders. 

(6) ’The Acrobat, MACiaAN and Dancer 

Acrobats, dancers and jugglers (nata-nartaka) form a class by 
themselves. Very often these arts were combined in the same 
person. They entertained citizens in the samajas or festive amuse¬ 
ments (Ram., 1 .18. i8f.; II. 6.14; 67. gff.) or roamed about exhibiting 
their skill (sippam dassento vicarati, J 4 t., I. 430; mayam vidham- 
seyya, Sn., III. 141) on the highroad. 

Interesting specimens of this art are given. A man born in 
a jumper’s family (lamghapa nataka yoniyam patisandhim gahetvS) 
lived with his pupil on the di^lay of his feat (lamghanasippam) 
which consists in setting up a number of javelins in a row and dance 
tluough them (ibid.). Elsewhere two magician nafas show their 
tricks. One of them conjures up a mango tree, climbs it, gets 
Umself chopped to pieces by the slaves of Vessavana. His accom- 


' The royal barber is occasionally seen in friendly intercourse with the employer 
(J&t. I. i37:Vin.,VII. 14). 
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plioes join the pieces together, pour water and bring him back 
to life. Hie other walks into fire with his troupe and comes out 
unscathed when the fire is burnt out (Jftt., IV. 324). Another con¬ 
jurer swallows a sword 33 angulas long and of shaip edge, before 
a gathering (III. 338). The Arthail&stra ei^lains several magical 
tricks like fire-waUdng, fire in water, breaking .of chains, acquire¬ 
ment of invisibility, etc.—^many of these in a ^am manner (XIV. 

3)- 

These trades served as a wide channel for the wasting 'of the 
rich man's money. In the Sig&lovftda Sutta (Dn.) the six dangers 
at a samajja are dancing, singing, music, recitations, conjuring 
tricks and acrobatic shows (cf. Dn., I. i. 13). A prodigal son squan¬ 
ders paternal we^th of 40 crores on drinking, gluttony ana de¬ 
bauchery and'on jumpers, runners, singers and dancers (laipghana- 
dh&vanagitanaccli^ni, jat., II. 431). But it does not seem that 
this money went to the pocket of the struggling man who was half 
an artist and half a tramp and who is uniformly portrayed as a 
wretched and despicable creature. The poor jumper who kills 
himself in tryii^ to clear five spears instead of four which was 
within his practice (Jat., I. 430), the dancer who drinks himself to 
death with all the earnings by performance in a f8te (III. 507), 
the impoveri^ed family of acrobats (nafakakula) reduced to begging 
(n. 167) are typical representatives of a class living a marginal 
existence. Presumably the rich gamblers betted in £ows run by 
a parasitic set of people with professional jumpers and sprmters. 

In the Milinda list of crafts, the nafaka, mccaka, lamghaka, 
indajSlika and malla come in a series on ^e wake of the mdtfisika 
and the majjika —^the but<ier and the brewer. Practice of dancing 
involves loss of caste (Manu, XI. 66). The professional dancer is 
among those from whom a BrShmapa is not to take food (Mbh., 
XII. 37. 31). Vis^u assigns artistic performances like public wrestl¬ 
ing and dancing to the ayogava caste generated by a Sfidra father 
on a Vaiiya mother (XVI. 8). 

(7) 'Thb Snakb-charmbr 

Dike the acrobat, the snake-diatmer ^owed his tricks (ahi- 
gup^e sippam kil&penti, J&t., n. 429) in festivals (ussava) very 
often with a monkey in his party (11. 267; HI. 198; 308). 

was a highly developed and well-cultivated art (ahivijjd, Dn., I. 
i. 21). A Brdhmapa learns charms from a world-renowned teacher 
at Taxila and adopts the profession. He approaches a python 
(whidi is Bodhisatta) with magical herbs and rc^>eating magical 
spdils (dibbasodhani gahetva dibbamantaip paiivattetv&). The 
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reptile feels its ears pierced, as it were, with burning splinters, its 
head as though broken by ue blow of a sword (ka^pesu tattas£d&' 
kappavesanak^o viyo j&to, mattaho sikharena abhimatthiyamano 
viya jdto). He spits upon it eating herbs and repeatii^ charms 
and raises blisters in its body. The teeth are then broken by the 
same process and the body of the animal squeezed to weaken it 
out.* Certain physical processes are applied on the serpent evidently 
for the purpose of wearing otit its resistance which is then put into 
an osier-basket (vallihi pejatn karitvS). 

The snake-charmer earns i,ooo kahdpanas by performance in 
a frontier village and sets out on his trade with a loaded cart and a 
pleasure-car (Jat., IV. 456ff.). In the Bhuridatta Jataka where a 
similar process of snake-catching is described and where also the 
snake is a Bodhisatta, the charmer by showing snake-dance in a 
single village makes a sum of 100,000 kahdpanas; people see with 
gold coin, gold, garments, ornaments and the like (VI. 185!.). He 
comes to play his snake before the king ‘ just bathed and anointed, 
and wearing a tunic of fine cloth, and making his attendant carry 
his jewelled basket’ which is placed on a dappled rug (191). 

The princely returns whi<^ only the feats of a Bodhisatta snake 
can account for and the position of an artisan performing before 
royal audience are not the real index of the standard of living of 
the class. Snake-charming is one of the despicable callings taken 
up by degenerate Brahma^as (Dn., I. i. ign.). The dhindika is 
among the mixed castes bom of a nisdda father and a vaideha mother 
(Manu, X. 37). 

(8 ) The Shake-doctor 

Qosely allied to the snake-charmer’s was the profe^ion of the 
snake-doctor, for the two are sometimes seen combined in the same 
person (Jat., VI. 181). Venom-spedalists who can cure snake-bite 
are a common reference in the Jatakas (III. 496; VI. 585). The 
means for extracting poison were medicines and charms (osadehi ca 
mantahi ca) with wlfic^ Bodhisatta, bom in a family of snake-doctors 
(visavejjakule), used to practise (I. 3iof.; V. 202). The very nature 
of the profession shows that it was not a lucrative one and the common 
standard is reflected in the doctor without practice in the village 
(dubbalovejjo gdme kind Icammaiii alabhitva) who plays a tri^ 
on some boys to have them snake-bitten and then to cure them tot 
a fee (III. 202). The infallibility of mantas was moreover doubtful. 

^ Technical languages are used in thw connection which axe difficult to decipher: 
patfakavethanan nima vethesi, tantamajjitan nama majji, nangufthe gfiffietvi 
dtmpathiman niLma pethcsBi. Cowdl renders *cloth-wrap*,' rope-rubbing cotton 
blow • 
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The maniras of the venom-specialist Brahma^as prevented the snake 
Tak^aka from having direct access to King Parik$ita, but the success 
of his ruse is a sad commentary on their elScacy (Mbh., I. 42). And 
when Arrian quot^ Nearchos that Indians can cure smuie-bites 
where Greek physicians fail (15) it is not impossible that his authority 
was merely echoing Indians’ vaunting. 

(9) The Physician 

The medical profession ranged irom wide pharmac(q>oeial know¬ 
ledge to quackery and sorcery. Megasthenes observes both the sides 
of the picture. He speaks of physicians whose most esteem^ 
remedies were ointments and plasters and who 'effect cures rather 
by regt^ting ^et than by the use of medicines’. At the same time 

he notices ‘diviners and sorcerers.who go about 

b^^ging both in villages and towns’ (Str.. XV. i. 60). 

The renowned Ayurvedic school at Taxila is a tribute to the 
development of njiedical knowledge. Jivaka, the celebrated house- 
physician to the Magadhan king BimbisSra, received his education 
there (Mv., VIII. 6).' The ancient teachers of medicology (tikiccha- 
k&na^ pubbakd acariy&) are thus named: N^da, Dhannantaii 
(ph3rsician of the gods—specialist in snake-bite), Angirasa (versed 
in ^e charms of Atharvaveda against disease), Kapila, Ka9<^- 
raggis&ma„ Atula and Pubba Kaccdyana (Mil., p. 272). The parable 
of an eiqiert physician and surgeon (kusalo bhis^dco sallakatto) 
who operates upon and treats a sceptic wound caused by weapon 
(Mil., pp. iioff.; Mv., VI. iff.) or a boil (Mil., pp. 149, 353) or who 
can cure a leper in advanced stage or 'give the blind man his eyes’ 
(Iiihi., 75] exmbits an advanced knowledge of pharmacopoeia. But 
as in cm ancient culture groups, medical lore was vitiated with 
demonology and exorcism (bhiitaviij&, Dn., I. i. 21; bhdtavejjcun, 
J&t., m. ^ii). In the introductory story of a J&thka tale, even in 
'the portion which is supposed to be later composition, a boy is 
advi^ to escape from a disease-infected house by digg^ & hole 
in tile wall as the spirit of disease was supposed to guard the gate 
but not other parts of the house (II. 79). Belief in spirits was not 

only limitation to the science. The Vijayasutta of the Sutta- 
nip&ta exhibits some elementary knowledge of anatomy and ends 
by draouncing love for an impure thing &e the human body (d. 
An., V..110). 

The art of healing was stigmatized (Mbh., V. 38. 4'; XIIJ.^ 135. 
14). Not only is a Br&hmcqui prdiibited from dealing m mediciw 
hfiins (M^u, X. 8&-89; Gaut., VH. pff.; Apas., 1 .20.12), heisnotto 
tafee the food ofitered by the physidcm (l^u, IV. ziiff.; i^>as. I. 
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6.19. 15; Mbh., XII. 37. agff.). Indra opposes the ofiering of Soma 
jtiice to the twin Aiwias, for their profession had degraded them to 
the position of servants (Mbh.. III. 124. 12). Mann assigns medical 
practice to the mixed caste of Amba^has (X. 47). 

But however stigmatized, for a good practitioner it was not a 
poor profession. Because people do spend for the impure filth of 
human body. By curing a patient Jivaka gets 16,000 kahdpafMs 
and a servant and a maid-servant (Mv., VIII. 13). For curing the 
chief se^hi of R&jagaha, he charges, a fee of 100,000 (20). Nor was 
his status a degraded one. So Susepa, the State-physician of the 
vdnaras of Kiskindhy§ (Rfim., VI. loi. 43) enjoyed presumably 
a quite respectable status. There appears to be an air of unreality 
in the unqualified damnation of the medical practice in the literature 
of the western districts; in the Gangetic provinces at least, the 
profession as such probably did not suffer under any stigma. 'I^e 
position of the practitioner depended on his practice as now and ever. 

Miscquuneous 

The list given above is not exhaustive. In the Santiparva, 
appearance in theatres (rang&vatarana), disguising oneself in divers 
foi^ (rfipopajivanam), sale of liquor and meat (madyamamso- 
pajlvyanca) are among censured professions (295. sf.). A water¬ 
man, one who lives on the income of dancing girls (rangastrijivin&m), 
professional panegyrists and gamblers (vandidyutavidam) and 
singers and jesters (hasaka) are among those whose food is forbidden 
to a BrShma9a (37. zgff.). A Br^mapa is prohibited from selling 
salt, cooked food, curds, milk, honey, oil, clarified butter, sesame, 
meat, fruit, roots, pot-herbs, dye cloths, perfumery and treade 
(Mbh., V. 38. 5). To live by purveying in lac, honey,* meat* and 
poison is a curse (Ram., II. 75. 38). The Smrtis also give butchers, 
meat-sellers, killers and trappers of divers’ animals, trainers of 
animals, makers of and dealers in weapons, smiths, caipenters, 
weavers, dyers, oil-pressers, ploughmen, artisans, metanics, 
arddtects, superintendents of workers in mines and factories, 
engineers, washermen, quacks, tailors, shopkeepers, publicans, police- 
officers, mace-bearers, astrologers, soothsayers, weather prophets 
Olaau, III. 150-63; IV. 84, 210-20; VIII. 65!.; XI. 64; XII. 45 *-; 
Apas., I. 6. 14; Gaut., XVII. 17; Vas.. III. 3; XIV. 2-3; Baudh., I. 5. 
10. 24; II. I. 2. 13; Nfir., I. 178,181,183-85; Vr., XXII. 3; Vis., 
XXXVII. 22. 32; Itl. 8,10,13-15; LXXXII. 7, 9). The stigma to 
some of these were only relative to the so-called religious' caste 


* Trade in honey and meat is oensuied also in Menu, III. 151 and in Jat., IV. 36X. 
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vdiile to others, i.o- where the subject is disqualified as witness, 
pointed an absolute standard by which the economic functions of 
society could be regulated. 

The professions assigned in the law books to the so-called mixed 
castes were ipse jure infamous. Guardianship of the harem is the 
appropriate function of the Vaidehaka (cf. Manu, X. 47; Mbh., 
^II. 48. 10)'; managements of horses and chariots (Manu, X. 47; 
Vi?., XVI. 13) or singing encomiums (Mbh., XIII. 48.10) of the Sute- 
The Ayogava is a carpenter (13) or net-maker (20). The Maireyaka 
manufactures wine and spirits (20). 

Evidently no rigid and uniform classification prevailed. The 
Vinaya passage quoted at the beginning of the chapter indicates 
that besides the damned five there were other pursuits despised in 
other countries. Standards varied in countries and among com¬ 
munities. Wbat was honourable at some place might be dis¬ 
honourable at another. The whole of half-Aryanized Magadha 
was low in the eyes of the dwellers in the land of Manu, of the high- 
browed and sneakish udiccabrdhmana keenly sensitive of his pedigree. 
The Sakyas and the Koliyas regarded each other as barbarous 
people pursuing customs opposed to their own sense of decency 
(Jat., V. 412). There was further, a host of artisan classes who 
&led a wide range of middle position in economic condition and 
social esteem: the smith, the carpenter, the garland-maker, the 
musician, the actor, the panegyrist, the buffoon, the drummer, the 
butcher, the brewer, the brothd-keeper and so on. 

Vagrancy 

Eelow the great estates of wealth and honour, outside the labour¬ 
ing classes, the despised castes and the despised callings—^the 
vagrant or the professional beggar completes the social picture. 
There was no flooded mass of starving unemployed; and to many, 
beggary was a profitable business. Ahns-givm^ being an acid test 
of piety, kings and merchants erected big charity halls in the dty 
wherefrom Mms were distributed to thousands of people every 
day (Jat., III. 129, 300, 414; IV. 15, 63,176, 402; V. 383; VI. 97; 
Dn., XVII. i. 23). Professional beggars multiplied fruitfully under 
the shelter of inmscriminate charity and we hear of beggar families 
(duggatakula, J&t., I. 238) as much as of an acrobat family or a 
wage-earning family. There were people with -whom begginjg was 
the last trench in ue battle for existence. With the disruption of 

> Aocoidiag to Viynu 'keqtiiig (dancing giib and other public) women and 
profiting by wl^ fhqr earn' (XVI. la). 
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the primitive agricultural and pastoral economy, with the growth 
of cities and aggravation of famines, there were many who 
remained outside the reach of the benevolent and wealthy. The 
Jataka verse refers to ‘those who begged for need’ (VI. 502)' and 
it is not an unexpected fate for a disinherited Brahmaija boy, reduced 
to destitution and beggary, to die helpless on the street (V. 468; 
cf. Therig., i22ff.).* 


^ The commentary goes: vanibbakaianesu kahci ekam pi yacakam ma vihi^tha- 
yittha. 

* I should like to draw the writer's attention to my two books, ' India as 
described in Early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism' (chapter III) and ' Concepts of 
Buddhism' (chapter III), where he will be able to have more light on the subject.— 
B. C. Eaw. 




LAK$MANA BHATTA 

By J. B. Chaudhuri 

[Abbreviations. —PR. s= Padya-racana; PT. « Padyamfta-taraAgini; PV. ■■ 
Padya-veni (MS.) ;• SA. aa Sabhyalamkarana (MS.); SHV. = Subl^sita-haravaH 
(MS.); SS. as Sakti-sundara (MS.); SSS. = Subhasita-sara-samuccaya (MS.)J 

It may be said at the outset that poet Laksmana mentioned 
in the Sukti-niuktavali of Jalhana and the Subhasitavali of Vallabha- 
deva flourished much earlier than I^aksmana Bhatta, author 
of the Padya-racana. The Padya-racana is the source of most 
of the verses of Laksmana Bhatta—quoted in the Subh^ita-haravali, 
Subhasita-sara-samuccaya, Sukti-sundara, Sabhyalamkarana, Pad- 
yamrta-taranginl, etc. Only six verses of I^aksmaiaa quoted in 
these works cannot be traced to their sources, viz. ss 

SSS. 190; vff, etc. = SA. 609; = PT. 47; 

= SA. 446; = PV. 157 and = SSS. 834 

= SA. 196. " " 

Laksmana Bhatta quoting the verses of Akbariya-kalidasa 
in his Padya-racana, could not have flourished earlier than the 
sixteejith century A.D.i lyaksmana's verses have been quoted in 
the anthologies composed in the seventeenth century A.D.* There¬ 
fore, he must have flourished by or before that time. 

Laksmana Bhatta, commentator of the Naisadha carita,* and 
of the Gita-govinda!* is probably identical with our poet. He 
also appears to have composed, in collaboration with Vidyadhara, 
a work called Pratinaisadha during the reign of Shah Jahan in 
1652 A.D. (Samvat 1708). 

One Laksma^^a Kavi, son of Visvesvara and Bhavfini of Benares, 
was a court-poet of King Saha of Tanjore (1684-1710). Two 
of his works, one poetical, viz. Saharaja-sabha-sarov^;^i (MS. 

1 For the date of Akbanya-KIdid^a, see my * Mu^m Patronage to Sanskritic 
beaming *. 

* These anthologies are the Subha^ta-haravali, Padya-ve^, Padyamyta- 
tarahgii^, etc. 

’ Peterson's Report, IVi 27; Kashmir Catalogue, 69. 

* This was compost in 1586 A.D. at Puru^ttama-k§etra, M3rsore Catalogue 
245. The identity of bak^mana Bha^t^, author of the Raghava-Pan^aviya-Tika 
and Sdktavall, with our poet, remains for the present uncertain. The Rdghava- 
Pandav^ya-^Ika has been publi^ed from Bombay. For the Suktavali, see Peterson's 
Reports, III, App. 54; IV. cvii (MS. incomplete). 
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No. 4235 of Tanjore MSS., Library),* and the other rhetorical, viz. 
Saharajiya (MSS. No. 5304-5305) of the same Library, are at present 
known. In the latter whidi is of the same type as the Pratapa- 
rudriya of Vaidyanatha, King Saha, patron of Laksmana, is praised 
in almost every stanza.* This Laksmapa does not seem to have 
been identical with our poet, as nowhere in the large number of 
verses of Laksmana Bhatta collected by us is there any reference 
to King Shahji. 

Laksmai^a quotes in the Padya-racana the verses of one Veni- 
datta, son of. Bhogin. Vepidatta, author of the PadyavenI, was the 
son of Jagajjivana. Therefore, these two Venidattas cannot be 
identical, provided Bhogin be not an alternative name of Jagaj¬ 
jivana. The verses of Laksmana Bhatta may be clashed as 
follows:— 

1. Grantha-kartr-mahgalacara^adi; PR. 1.1-5. 

2. Incarnations of Vis^iu:— 

(a) Nrsimha: PR. 2. ii. 

(b) Rama; PR. 3. 17-SHV. 12. 

3. Gods:— 

{a) Siva : PR. 5. 26. 

,, Ta^idava; PR. 6. 29. 

(6) Ga^e^: PR. 6. 30-PV. 10. 


> The last verse and colophon of the work are given below: 

ftwt: VH! 

M 

v» 

ww-ir I 

* Laksmana pays homage to his parents in the Introductory verse No. 3:— 

wTwft 1 

Colophon:— 

These two MSS. have not as yet been published. 
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(c) Bhavum: PR. 6. 34 and PR. 6. 35. 

{d) Ga^eSa : PR. 8. 42-PT. 41. 

(e) Ma^karni: PR. 8. 44. 

4. Fame, etc;— 

{a) Fame; PR. 9-10. 1-3. 

PR. 4-SS. 58. 

PR. 5-SS. 59- 
PR. 6-SS. 60. 

PR. 11-12.16. 

(b) Fame of the enemy: PR. 12. 17. 

(c) Prowesses; PR. 12. 19-SS. 100. 

(d) Fame and Prowess; PR. 14. 27. 

{e) Gift: 14. 30-31. 

5. King 

Fulogy of Ramacandra: PT. 47 (not found in 
the PR.). 

{a) Starting for conquest: PR. 17. 9. 

\b) Fight: PR. 22. 23-PV. 154. 

(c) Battle-field: PR. 23. 44-SS. 166. 

PR. 24. 45-SS. 167. 

PV. 157 (not found in PR.). 

(d) Wife of the enemy : PR. 25. 55, 25-26, 56 and 

26. 57. 

6. Sentiments:— 

{a) Srhgara—Kama-prabhava: PR. 29.,2. 

Vayah-sandhi; PR. 30. 6. 

PR. 30. 7. SSS. 800. 
Tarui^ya: PR. 31. 17. SA. 204. 

„ SSS. 834-^A. 196. 

(not found in the Padya-racana of I/.B.) 

7. Features of beautiful damsel:— 

(a) Hair: PR. 31. 32. 18. 

\b) Face: PR. 32. 23. 

PR- 33- 24. 

(c) Glance: PR. 34- 32-PV. 241-SA. 85. 

PR. 34- 33- 

{d) Nasa-mauktika: 34. 36. 
le) Breasts: 36. 46. 
m Middle of the body: 36. 50. 

(g) Romavali ;.37. 55-56- 
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8. Separated woman and manPR. 39. i. 

{a) Woman; PR. 39. 2-PT. 170. 

' PR. 40. 3. 

(b) Man: PR. 44. 8-10. 

9. Woman:— 

NavodhS-vahya-suratarambha: SA. 446 (not 
found in PR.). 

(a) Praudha: 50. 25-SA. 453. 

(b) Kulata: 52. 41. 

10. l/ove:— 

(a) Manapanoda: PR. 55. 15. 

(b) Paraspara-priti-pralapa: PR. 55. 16-SA. 780- 

SSS. 684 (Nayikayah). 

(c) Do. PR. 55-56. 17-18-SSS. 685-686. 

(<i) Rata-pra^msa: PR. 56. 19-SSS. 697-SA. 457. 

(e) Ratarambha: PR. 56. 20-SSS. 704. 

PR. 56. 21-SA. 445. 

11. Different parts of the day, sports, etc.;— 

i a) Morning: PR. 62. 17. 
b) Forest-sports: PR. 64. 33-SSS. 86. 
c) DiAmilana-krida: PR. 66. 43-SA. 170. 

12. Nature:— 

(a) Stars: PR. 69. TrSA. 375. 

SSS. 190 (not found in the PR.) 

(6) Moon: PR. 70. 8-^A. 394.. 

PR. 70.13 and 71. 18. 

(c) Wind: SA. ^9 (not found in the PR.) 

13. Nayakas:— 

(«) Daksina-tiayaka: PR. 73. 7. 

(6) li^ni-nayaka: PR. 74. ii. 

! c) SiSu-nayaka: PR. 74. 16. 

Vrddha-nayaka: PR. 75.18. 
e) Vfdagdha-nayaka: PR. 75. 19. 

14. Season:— 

(«) Rainy season: PR. 75. 23. 

Roaring of clouds; PR. 76. 31-SA. 560. 

PR. 76. 32-SA. 561. 

PR. 76. 33-SSS- 365. 

A separated woman in rainy season; PR. 77. 
36-SSS. 393. 
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A separated woman in rainy season: (contd.) 

A fire-fly in raifty season: PR. 77. 37-SA. 557. 
(6) Autumn: PR. 78. i-SSS. 402-SA. 589. 

PR. 79. 9. 

(c) Hemanta: PR. 80. 14-SSS. 427. 

PR. 80. 15-SSS. 433. 

PR. 80. 16. 

(<i) Winter; PR. 81. 22-23. 

(e) Spring—(i) Vasanta-samdhi: PR. 81-82, 28-29. 

(ii) Vasanta: 82, 30. 

(/) Summer: PR. 82. 35. SA. 530. 

PR. 82. 36. 

15. Sentiments:— 

(a) Hasya: PR. 84. 4-5. 

(b) Karuna: PR. 84. 6. 

(c) Raudra: PR. 86. 15. 

(d) Bhayanaka: PR. 86. 20. 

(e) Bibhatsa: PR. 87. 22. 

(J) Adbhuta: PR. 87. 25. 

(g) Santa: PR. 87-88; 27-39. 

PR. 92. 66 and 68. 

16. Anyoktis:— 

(a) Kalpadruma; PR. 93. 2. 

(b) Mango: PR. 94. 12. 

(c) Palm: PR. 95. 17. 

(i) Tree: PR. 95. 18. 

PR. 96. 21. 

(«) Lotus: PR. 96. 22. 

PR. 93. 23-PV. 735. 

(/) Lily: PR. 93. 25. 

(g) Bees: PR. 97. 28-29. 

(«) Cuckoo: PR. 97. 33. 

(t) Cataka: PR. 98. 35. 

(j) Parrot: PR. 98. 37-38. 

(A) Swan: PR. 99. 41. 

{/) Spring: PR. 100. 50-51. 

(m) Lion: PR. loi. 57. 

(n) Elephant: PR. ro2. 62. 

(0) Deer: PR. 103. 71. 

(p) Cloud: PR. 103-104. 72-75. 

(q) Wind: PR. 105. 82.- 

17. Miscellaneous:— 

(a) Kautuk&khyina: PR. 106. 2, 
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(6) Citra-Kavya: no. 28-29. 

(c) The miser: PR. 113. 51. 

(a) A wicked person: PR. 114. 57. 
le) Penance-grove: PR. 116. 70. 

(/) Kavya-pra&imsa: PR. 119. 92-93. 

The predecessors or contemporaries of I^aksmana Bhatta whose 
verses have been quoted in the Padya-racana are:— 

1. Acala: 64. 32. 

i(a) Akbatlya-kalidctsa: ii. 14; 21. 27. 

2. Amaruka: 54. ii; 55.14. 

3. Amba^a: 14. 29; 76. 29. 

4. Anan^vardhana: 102. 63. 

5. Avantivarman: 62-. t8. 

6. Avilamba: 54. 8. 

7. BabuMisra: 54. 9. 

8. Bapa: 48.12. 

9. BhanukT'-ra;—2.10; 3.14; 4. 19: 4. 23; 5. 24-25; 5. 28; 

7. 38; 7. 40: 8. 45-46; 9. 47; 10. 8; 13. 23-25; 14. 32; 
15- 33; 16.38-39; 16.3-4; 17. 6-8; 18.14-15; 19.16-20; 
20. 26; 21. 32; 22. 34-35; 24. 49; 25. 50; 27. 63-66; 
28. 68-70; 30. 8-9; 31. 15-16; 32. 20; 33. 25-26; 33. 29; 
34. 31; 36. 47; 36. 49; 37. 51-52; 38. 59-60; 38- 63; 
39, 65-67; 41. 13-16; 42. 17-18; 46. 19-20; 46. 4; 
47. 7-8; 48. 14-15; 49. 17; 49. 22; 50. 23-24; 50. 26-27; 
51. 29-34; 52. 35; 52. 38-39; 53. 2-6; 54. 7; 54. 12; 
56. 22-23; 57. 25-26: 58. 34-35; 59. 41-42; 61. 12-13; 
64. 29-30; 65. 36-38; 67. 49-51; 68. 55; 69. 3-4; 
70. 9-10; 72. 21; 72. 3; 73- 4-6; 73- 8-10; 74. 15; 
74. 17; 75. 22; 77. 38; 78. 39; 78. 2-4; 79. 11-12; 
80. 19-20; 81. 21; 82. 32-34; 83. 39-41; 84. i; 84. 7; 
86, 18-19; 87. 26; 92. 67: 97. 34; 99. 43-44; 100. 49; 
102. 59; 103.69-70; 106. 86; 108,17: 112. 50; 114-115: 
62-65; 116. 71-72; 119. 90-91. 

Bhanu IifiSra {=Bhanukara) 6. 32-33. 

10. Bhojadeva: loi. 53. 

11. Bhartr^hari: 59. 39; 89, 40-44; 115. 67-68; 92. 62; 98. 39; 

102- 61; III. 38; III. 40; 112. 41. 

12. Bhasa: 35. 44; 78. 5. 

13. Bilhaija: 33. 27; 35. 39; 38. 64; 45,18; 64. 31; 66. 45. 

14. Bhavabhhti; 85. 9. 

15. Da^^n: 48. ii; 85.12; no. 31-32. 

16. Deveavara: 24. 48; 106. i; 108-109; 19-26, 

17. Dharamdhara-; 10.10; 13. 21; 22. 36, 
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18. Dhiirta: 57. 28. 

19. Gaijapati: 5. 27; 10. 7; 20. 24; 32. 21-22; 33. 28; 34. 30; 

34- 35: 36. 48: 37- 53-54; 38. 61; 42. 19-23; 46. 2; 

47. 6; 48. 16; 49. 21; 62. 14-15; 63. 22-26; 65. 39-40; 
66. 44; 69. 5-6; 70. H-12; 71. 14; 71. 19-20; 82. 31; 
116. 76. 

20. Gape^vara: 118. 89. 

21. Gadadhara: 29. 5; 66. 46; 75. 25; 83. 37; 85. 10; 117. 79. 

22. Gauda: 23. 39. 

23. Govardhana: 118. 85. 

24 Gupakara: 64. 34; 65. 35. 

25. Harihara: 68. 54; 99. 45. 

25(a) Krsna MiSra: 86. 17. 

26. Harsadatta: 12. 18. 

27. Indra Kavi: 87. 23. 

28. Jayadeva: 30. 11; 40. 6. 

29. Jaghanacapala: 52. 36. 

30. Kalidasa: 23. 40; 40. 8; 44. ii; 45. 12; 49. 20; 65. 41; 

81. 24; 85. 13; 115. 69. 

31. Kavikafikapa: 80. 13. 

31(a) Kavlndra: 58. 36. 

32. Kaviraja: 77. 34; 79. 8; 117. 80. 

32(a) Ksemendra: 7. 39; 84. 2. 

34. lyaksmana. 

35. Laksmana Thakkura: 46. 3. 

36. L/aksmana Sena: 103. 68. 

37. lyaksmidhara: 37. 57. 

38. lyilavatikara: 85. 11. 

39. Mahadeva: 96. ig. 

40. Magha: 3. 13; 62. 16; 72. 22. 

41. Maithila: 43. 4. 

42. Morika: 48. 13. 

43. Murari: 116. 73-74. 

44. Narayana: 86. 16. 

45. Nidradaridra: 45. 15. 

46. Parimala: 106. go. 

47. Papini: 77 -35. 

48. Raghavacaitanya: 118. 84. 

49. RagJbiupati: 76. 28. 

50. Radganatha: 104. 76. 

51. Ratnakara: 26. 60; 67. 47. 

52. Ramacandra: i. 6; 2. 7-9; 3. 12; 4. 20-21; 10. 9; 15. 34; 

17.10; 35. 38; 40. 4-5; 43. 3; 58. 31; 59. 38; 62.19-20; 
76, 26-27; 76. 30; 97, 32; 117. 79. 
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53. Rudra: 19. 19; 69. 2. 

54. ^akavrddhi; 35- 4i; 35- 43: 36. 45- 

55. Samkaracarya: 38. 58. 

56. SSjQim^ika; 41. 11-12. 

57. SarAgadhara: 34. 34; 57. 29; loi. 54. 

58. Sarvad^a; 75. 24. 

59. Somadeva: 90. 47-50. 

60. Sriharsa: 15. 35; 19. 21; .27. 02; 34. 31; 42. 24: 59. 43; 

67. 48. 

61. Subandhu: 114. 58. 

62. Trivikraraa; 20. 23; 31. 14; 117. 82. 

63. Trivikrama or Trilocana: 118. 87. 

64. Umapati Upadh3'aya: 44. 6. 

65. Vahinipati: 41. 10; 63. 21. 

66. Vaidyabhanu: 25. 52; 35-42. 

67. VaidyanatJia: 34. 37. 

68. Vararuci(?) (Murari): 87. 21. 

69. Valmiki; 38. 62; 43. i; 79. 6. 

70. VarShamihira: 23. 38, 

71. Vamana: 55. 13. 

72. VSiiivilasa: 43. 25; 58. 30; 71. 17. 

73. Vasudeva: 67. 42. 

74. Ve^Idatta, son of Bhogin: 7. 36-37; 13. 22: 14. 28; 16. 2; 

20. 25. 

75. Vikatanitamba: 96. 26. 

76. Vyasa: 23. 41-42. 

Works quoted by name in the Padya-racana:— 

1. Bhoja-prabandlia: 6i. ii; 79, 7; 94. lo-ii; 104. 77: 

113. 55 - 

2. Bilhatia-^taka: 90-91; 51-60. 

3. Mahakavya: 18. 12. 

4. Mahana^aka: 3.16; ii. 13; 13. 26; 15. 30: 18. it; 28. 76. 

(Hanumatah): 72. 2. 

5. Veiif-samhara-nataka: 23. 43; 24. 47. 

6 . Valistha or Yoga-vaii^ha; 112. 42. 


I^ak^mana Bhatta as a Poet 

l^aksma^a Bhat^a has a gra^ful style and a high-soaring 
imagination. Thus, addressing a king, the poet says that his fame 
is nothing but mercury which, being heated on the flames of the 
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king’s prowess, gushes out and gets stuck to the sky in the form of 
stars. ^ 

Again, his fame is the supreme mistress of the three worlds 
as it were, sporting as it does in the Milk-Ocean, washing its feet 
with nectar, maki:^ the lunar beams its clothes, anointing its body 
with sandal paste, dancing at sweet will on the head of Ananta and 
sleeping on the moon.* 

The rainy season is out for conquering the world, for it is 
evidently sent for that purpose by Kamadeva. Again the poet 
presumes that the enveloping of the moon by the cloud at that 
time is indicative of eating curd and the plentiful Durva-grasses * 
growing then, of the symbolic auspiciousness during its start. 
Our poet thinks, the rumbling sound of clouds is nothing but the 
piteous cry of the lunar and solar discs as well as the stars devoured 
by the clouds from within the stomachs of the same.* Again, 
he fancies that the reverberating sound of clouds is nothing but 
the trumpeting of Kamadeva as to the punishment of an angry 
woman forthwith if she persi.sts in her wrath ary longer.* 
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'l^e fireflies are nothing but sparkles of the fire of lightning 
shooting out on account of the collision between the doud and the 
sky.^ 

Again, our poet is not lacking in sly humour. Thus, in a verse 
he opines that the cowherdesses had better play hide and seek 
without Krs:^; for, if he once hides himself in Tulasi leaves, he 
cannot be found out as the TulaM leaves and Krsna are of the same 
colour.* 

The Anyoktis of Laksmapa Bhat^a are fine. The lotus-leaf, 
bom though it is of muddy water, is itself very pure and is not 
stained in the least by it.* 

Women in love have been beautifully portrayed by the poet. 
A woman in her blossoming youth, using her eye-brow constantly 
as the bow of Madana,* falls headlong in love; consequently sepa¬ 
ration from the lover is what she dreads most and hates like hell. 
The lover is her whole existence.® The wind dallying with her 
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like a lover ^paitis her the most.^ The lover, however, returns and 
prevails upon her to give up her wrath; he praises her for her beauty 
and personal charm.* She in her turn tells him that it is only 
unfortunate that she has only two eyes to witn^^ss that beauty 
which is worth visiting with thousand eyes.* 

lyaksmana Bhatta is an adept in the employment of the figures 
of speech. Thus, describing how the king obtained Fortune by 
churning the Battle-sea with the elephant-rod, the poet furnishes 
us with a good example of the metaphor.* Our poet declares the 
moon to be the lion of the sky-forest, the umbrella of king Kama- 
deva, the play-ball of the damsels presiding over horizons, etc., and 
thus gives us a fine instance of the Mala-rupaka (or a series of meta- 
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phots).* The description of the morning breeze lying within 
the breast-garments of Cola-damsels, shaking the hair of Kerala- 
ladies, feeling inclined to embrace the beautiful brows of the women 
of I,ata and befriending the blossomed lotuses, constitutes what is 
known as Svabhavokti or Jati.* 
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MISCELLANEA 

NRIPATI -PARIVRA JAKA 

As I am entrusted with the revision work of Fleet’s Gupta 
Inscriptions, I am always delighted when any scholar, young or old, 
writes a critical note on any one of them, especially if he does so 
without any superiority complex. One such has come to my notice 
recently. It is entitled ‘A Note on Dr. Fleet’s "Parivrajaka Maha¬ 
rajas’” written by V. Dakshminarayana, M.A., and published in 
th&'New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, pp. 69-72. His treatment is 
certainly an improvement upon that of Fleet’s No. 21 called 
Khdh Copperplate Inscription of the Maharaja Saihkshdbha. His 
translation of the epithets of Su&irman is decidedly an improve¬ 
ment upon that of Fleet. The former has translated it as follows: 
'. . . . family of the kingly ascetic Suiarman, of the Bharadvaja 
g6tra, who knows all philosophy like the great sage Elapila, and 
who had understood the subnme truth of the fourteen brandies 
of learning.’ The translation which I have prepared runs thus: 
'. . . . bom in the family of king-ascetic, Su^rman, who had 
understood the highest tmths of the fourteen Sources of Knowledge, 
who, like the great sage Kajpila, was conversant with all Principles.’ 

I/akshminarayana is quite right in correcting Fleet’s Kapilasyava 
into Kapilasy-eva. That Fleet was wrong is proved by the Betul 
Copi^rplate Inscription of the Maharaja Saihkshdbha which is 
published in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 287, line 4 of which 
has doubtless Kapilasya-eva, as is clear from the plate accompanying. 
Now if Su^rman has been compared to Kapila and Kapila in his 
S 4 ihkhya Philosophy laid down twenty-five tattavas, the word tattava 
cannot but be translated as ‘Prindple’. 

Now what does Nfipati-Pariwdjakarkula mean ? Mr. Lakshmi- 
narayana rightly says that ‘It is definitely a religious term used 
to refer to an ascetic. ’ Why then is nfipati prefixed to it ? How 
can Su^rman be a Parivrkjaka and also a king at the same time ? 
May I in this connection draw his attention to what Dt.-Col. Tod 
sa3rs about the originator of the rulers of Jessulmer: ‘The Jogi 
was well aware of the thief whom he now came to visit; and he 
confimed him in the possession of the stolen projperty, on one 
condition, that he should become his chUa and msciple and, as a 
token of submission and fidelity, adopt the external symbols of the 
Jo^. Deoraj assented, and was invested with the Jogi robe of 
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ochre. He placed the moodra in his ear, the little horn round his 
neck, and the bandage (langota) about his leans; and with the gourd 
{cupra) in his hand, he perambulated the dwellings of his Idn, 
excla^ng, Aluc\ Aluc\ The gourd was filled with gold and pearls; 
the title of Rao was abandoned for that of Rawul; the teeka was 
made on his forehead; and exacting a pledge that these rjtes of 
inauguration should be continued to the latest posterity, the Baba 
Ritta (for such was the Jogi’s name) disappeared.’ {Annals and 
Annuities of Rajasthan (Bahiri & Co. Ed.), Vol. II, pp. 228-29.) 

The above quotation explains how Su^arman could be both a 
Parivrajaka and a nripati. But it seems that his descendants were 
not styled Parivrajaka as was the case with the rulers of Jessulmer 
who are still called Ravals. 

D. R. B. 


BUDDHISM, A GREAT FACTOR IN CIVILIZATION 

The term Buadhism can be briefly explained as the name of a 
rehg^on which arose out of the philosophical and ethical teachings 
of Siddharta Gautama, the eldest son of Eling Suddhodana (son of 
Slhahanu), who was a chieftain of the Sakya clan in the north of 
India at Kapilavastu during the fifth century B.C. The name of the 
Buddha is much familiar and has been discussed times without 
munber regarding his glorious life and activities in the standard 
books of noted OrientaUsts. ' With the magic touch of his religion 
deserts have bloomed into paradise, savages have been saints and 
useful citizens; wilderness infested with brigands has been crowded 
with monasteries, hospitals, resting houses for pilgrims and traders, 
and with thriving agriculture and industry.’ This religion produced 
large and varied literature, sacred and secular, which is especially 
valuable from the historical point ot view, a,s it represents traditions 
which are presumably independent of Brahmanism. In short, 
Buddhist literature, to say in the words of Dr. Winternitz, ‘gives 
us a good survey of the Brahmanical system of sacrifice and valuable 
'hints concerning the connection between the bloody sacrifices, and 
government and priesthood’. 

A great part of the Buddhist literature belongs to the world- 
literature. Buddhistic fables, anecdotes, stories and legends have 
not only immigrated from India along with Buddhism into such 
covmtries as Ceylon, CHna, Central Asia, etc., but also have their 
various parallels in European literature. 

From early times philosophy has been at home in India. During 
the Buddhist period also, philosophy appeared conjointly with 
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religious literature. Likewise, in connection with this reliuon, 
the Vinaya Pi^aka of the Pali canon has been made 'the subject 
of legal and customary literature. The iinportance of these legal 
and customary writings for comparative juii^rudence and sociolo^ 
is to^y fully appreciated by eminent jurists and leaders of social 
science. Centuries before the birth of Christ stupendous store¬ 
house of Buddhist literature has been composed by Buddhist monks 
in India. We shsdl not, perhaps, be far wrong if we say that Buddhist 
literattire occupies a unique position in the history of Indian literature 
which served ‘as a mental work of at least three thousand years in 
speech and script'. Dr. Barnett, extolling this vast Buddhist 
literature, said that this immensity of Bud^st literature was 
‘a lasting monument of true religious emotion’. We have already 
stated that the influence of this Buddhist literature was exercised 
in ancient days on the mental life of other nations which lie beyond 
the geographical boimdary of India. Thus the Buddhist literature 
had an amazing influence ou the civilization and mental culture 
of the world. 

The Bud^a holds the view that everything corporeal is material 
and therefore subject to destruction. So long as men are bound up 
by bodily existences with the material world, they are liable to 
sorrow, decay and death. This is the only reason which induced 
him to forsake his palace in order to find, if possible, the way for 
their overcoming. The Buddha with ecstatic delight found the 
solution. He found that suffering (dukMia) is the primal cause in 
mankind, which hinders them from enjoying eternal bliss (Paraniam 
sukham). The simple grandeur of inceptive 'Dukkham' has been 
typified by the Buddha, basing it on the following: (i) Sense of 
disparity (Dukkha), (2) Origin of the sense of disparity (Dukkha- 
samudaya), (3) Cessation of the sense of disparity (Dukkhanirodha), 
and (4) Way leading to the cessation of the sense of di^arity 
(Dukkhanirodhagaminipatipad^). These Four Noble Truths f&rya- 
satya) involve a certain conception of the nature of the world and 
of man. The first three of them, practically, 'insist on pain as a 
fact of existence, on a theory of its cause' and the last is meant for 
^rooting the perennial origin and cause of pain.- The second Noble 
T^th asserts that pain has a cause which leads to the development 
of some connected factors. These connected factors have l^n 
named by the Buddha as the law of 'Dependent Origination' 
(Pratltya Samutpada) or causal genesis. This chain of causal 
genesis is composed in its stereot3q>ed set of twdve links in a circular 
form and, in fact, is the kernel of the Buddha’s doctrine. Here is 
the formula of the 'Dependent Origination' or the flow of constant 
relationship: 

3 
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(i) From Ignorance arises Karma; 

0 From Klarma arises Consciousness; 

(iii) From Consciousness arise Name and Form; 

(iv) From Name and Form arise the Six Organs of Sense; 

(v) From the Six Organs of Sense arises Contact; 

(vi) From Contact arises Sensation (feeling); 

(vii) From Sensation (feeling) arises Desire; 

(viii) From Desire arises Grasping; 

(ix) From Grasping arises Becoming or the Process of 

Existence; 

(x) From Becoming arises Rebirth; 

(xi) From Rebirth arise Old Age, Death, Decay, Sorrow, 

Misery, Grief and Despair; 

(xii) Old Age, Death, etc. in turn again arrive at the state 

of Ignorance which ‘is the state of not-knowing, 
of sleep’. 

Now, on the complete fading out (uprooting) or suppression of 
each of these factors depends the cessation of the corresponding 
one. The Buddha formulated that this method of suppression, 
rather the process of uprooting could be adopted by following the 
‘Noble Eightfold Path' (ariya at&ahgika maggo) which can briefly 
be summed up as follows:— 

(i) Right faith, i.e. clear perception of the situation that is 

going to arise (sammadi^hi). 

(ii) Right mindedness, i.e. a pure state of mind free from ill- 

will and lust (samma sahkappa). 

i iii) Right speech, i.e. streaking the truth (samma vac&). 
iv) Right actions (bodily), i.e. abstaining from intentional 
killing (sammd kammantd). 

(v) Right livelihood, i.e. earning a living which does not cause 
harm to other beings (samm& &jlva). 

(vi) Right effort, i.e. the effort to overcome bad habits and to 
develop good'ones (sammi v&y&mo). 

(vii) Right recollection, i.e. to exercise inental clearness in 
whatever we are doing (samm& sati). 

(viii) Right concentration, i.e. concentration of mind to realize 
the highest wisdom (samm& sam&dhi). 

'Ihis Holy Eight-linked Track is the only way pointed out by the 
Buddha for escaM from the misery of existence (bhava) and desire 
(tMih&) and, also, is the path of inward self-culture, of inward progress. 

We find that the correct justification of the statement of the 
Btiddlto thgt men are IbUowing in this world false views (micdtfi- 
dittiii) and are occfiified by false pursuits lies in the true meaning 
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of ‘Dukkham’. Brewster asserts, 'In no religion is this funda¬ 
mental truth of Dukkha so logically understood and set forth as 
in the Buddhadbamma where it is called The First Noble Truth.' 
To combat this ever-present ‘Dukkham’ in mankind the Buddha 
holds out the alluring vision of Nirvana (emancipation) which alone 
butsts forth into ‘Nibb&nam sukham' (the happiness of final 
emancipation) and brings forth along with it the eternal joy of 
harped concordance. Hence the Buddha declared two kinds of 
happiness, that of the worlding (kama sukha) which is the ‘undis¬ 
corded state of consciousness’ and which causes greed, hatred and 
delusion to germinate; on the other hand, there is also ‘higher 
pleasure’ (piti sukha) which is free from any wrongly-disposed 
pleasure and whose emergence lies in the subduing of passion, and 
which can be enjoyed in a state of purity. The Buddha persuaded 
us in the suppression of the egoistic conception, self-flattering 
conceit, which (suppression) truly entitles us to enjoy the highest 
happiness, i.e. heavenly bliss. This suppression of ‘I am’ (aham) 
can only be done on the extinction of tanha (cra^dng, desire) and by 
practising the four stages of Brahma Vihdra, i.e. (i) Benevolence 
{metta), (ii) Compassion {karu^, (iii) Sympathy {mudita), and 
(iv) Equanimity or Detachment {upekkhd) towards all sentient 
creatures. 

Buddhism inspires us to practise the idea of the following 
oft-quoted aphorism:— 

‘ What higher aim a man can attain 
Than to conquer over human pain.’ 

Buddhism is undoubtedly a universal religion based on the 
equality of rights and privileges of mankind. It was the inspiration 
of Lord Buddha’s religion that made a monarch like A^ka so great, 
who lived the life of a humble beggar for the good of his subjects. 
The caste system and social prejudices have no place in Buddhism. 

The teachings of the Buddha not only purify our moral transgres¬ 
sions but also uphold the moral and intellectual standard of ourselves 
and serve as a torch-bearer towards greater humanity. Rightly 
it has been opined by Sir Charles Eliot that Buddhism 'aimed not 
at founding a sect but at including all the world as lay believers of 
easy terms’. 

The Buddhist sculpture at Ajfinta, EllorS, Nasik, Nilanda, 
Amaravatl, Nagarjunikonda bear ample testimony to the superfine 
workman^ip of the greatest sculptors of the world. 

Practically speaUng, there is no truth superior to this; 

‘ Yatha dan^ena gqpalo gavo paceti gocaram 
evam jara ca maccu ca ayum pacenti paninam.’ 
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(As the cowboy directs the cow towards the pasture land by his 
stick, likewise old age and death direct (govern) human beings.) 
And thus the Master suggested the best remedy of escaping from 
these by sa3dng: 

‘Nibbanam paramam sukhatn 
Sampassam vipulam sukham.’ 

Here Nibbipa (Nirva^) is held out as the happiest prospect 
of mankind. It is characterized as the tranquil state of mind 
which is attained or experienced when the aspirant is entirely free 
from passion, attachment, distemper, hatred, delusion, all kinds 
of pain and all sense of disparity and when he feels the fulness of 
life in contentment, health and self-confidence—^in short, in ‘Bliss’. 

The victory of human civilization for the achievement of per¬ 
manent peace and happiness of the world will be complete when the 
spiritual influence of Buddhism will bring about a gradual elimination 
of the brute force. 

Satadai, Kumar Kar. 


GAI)^ASENA OF KAUMUDlMAHOTSAV\ 

I 

'Ihe late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal in his article Historical Data in 
the Drama of Kaumudimahotsava {An. Bhand. Res. Ins., Vol. XII, 
pp. 5off.) has tried to identify (^apdasena of the above drama 
with the historical figure Chandragupta, the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty, and asserts with confidence that ‘this Capd^-sena was 
no other than the King who assumed the name of Candra-Gupta 
after his grandfather’s name (Gupta)’ and adds that ‘Candragupta 
was his regnal name and Canda-Sena was the original name . . .’ 
and that it seemed that ‘Candra dropped sena and adopted Gupta 
to give himsdf a djmastic title’. In support of this change in the 
name he refers us to the case of Vasanta-SSna and VasantadSva 
which was the name of the same king (Hist, of Ind., etc., pp. 113-14, 
n. 4) and that of Dahrasena who on his coins adopts the style Dahra- 
gaijia {C.A.D., p. dxiv). Based on the facts furnished by Kfiumudt- 
mahotsava, Jayaswal has modified his view somewhat in the pages 
of his History of India, etc., pp. 113-18. His view has been accepted 
by some but not by others, 'the late Prof. Wintemitz, e.g.,_iu his 
learned article Historical Dramas in Indian Literature contributed 
to the Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume (pp. 359-62) 
voices the view of the opponents of Jayaswal by sa3ang ‘It is 
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difficult to see how the worthy Chandragupta I, whose father Ghatot- 
kaca was already king of Magadha, ruling from Pataliputra, who was 
the third king of the Gupta line and the first Maharajadhiraja of 
the dsmasty, could be possibly identical with the cursed Capdasena, 
the traitor and usurper’, p. 362. 

But another scholar, Prof. Daiaratha Sharma, has tried to 
refute the view of Winternitz in his article Prof. Winternitz on the 
Kaumudimahotsava {J.B.O.R.$., Vol. XXII, p. 275). In this con¬ 
nection he refers us to Jayaswal’s History of India and to the 
inscriptions of Candasati, the Satavahana king, published in E.I., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 317, coins of Sri Candra sati and to K§emendra’s 
Brhatkathdmanjarl (321). In the first place the inscription of 
Candasati does not support Prof. Sharma, because here the careful 
scholar, H. Krishna Sastri, gives the Sanskrit form of Camdasati 
as Candasvati and remarks that ‘on a second coin figured in G.P.I. 
in PI. VI of the coins of the Andhra dynasty by Rapson the 
reading Chamdasdt(a)si with an anusvara marked to the left of c as 
in the Kodavali rock inscription’. As a matter of fact we have 
coins not only of Cadasati but also of Cadasati. Cadasati is obviously 
Chapdasvati and Cadasvati is Chandrasvati. It is not therefore 
intelligible how Chamda can become Chanda in Prakrit as Jayaswal 
and Sharma seem to think. 

However that may be, the above evidence does not help us in 
solving the problem as in the text of Kaumudimahotsava the name 
appears in the Sanskrit text as Chanda and not Chandra. The 
opening verse of Act IV of this drama, which refers to the hero 
both in the Prakrit and Sanskrit texts, has ‘ Chandabba ’ ‘ ’ trans¬ 

literated into Sanskrit as ‘Chandra=iva’ W’. And later on 
wherever the hero is mentioned, his name appears as ‘Chandasena’ 
in Sanskrit. So it is difficult to show that ‘ Chanda ’ of this drama is 
equivalent to ‘ Chandra ’. 

The Gupta inscriptions describe Samudragupta as ‘the son 
of the Mahdrajadhiraja, the glorious Chandragupta I and the 
daughter’s son of Bichchhavi, begotten on the Mahadevi Kumara- 
devi’, from which it was presumed that Chandragupta I made an 
alliance with the Lichchhavis through marriage. But our present 
drama describes Chandasena as being adopted by Sundaravarman 
as a poison tree owing to his inability to know his nature and is 
described as coming from a low caste, viz. Karaskaras. He is also 
described as being treacherous to his father and of having formed 
an alliance (Sambandham) with the Lichchhavis who are termed 
Mlecchas by the dramatist. But it is not known whether the 
alliance was through marriage or through some other sources. It 
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is dear from the words of VardhamAnaka 
‘whence is royalty to one of such a caste/?' that the K&raskaras 
were regarded as ve^ low caste people utiht to be kings and the 
Dharma^tras describe them as a low community to whom the Aryas 
should not go and on return from whom they should perform a 
ceremony of purification (Baudh§yana Dh.S., I. i. 32). If such was 
the social status of the iCaraskaras, it is difficult to see how Sundara- 
varman could ado^t him, according to the laws of Dharmaii&stias, 
as his son vrith a view to install him as his hdr-apparent. Neither 
the Gupta inscriptions nor the pages of Indian mstoiy have any¬ 
thing to show that Chandragupta I was an adopted son and also 
came from a low family. The inscriptions describe him as the son 
of M^&r4j& Ghatotkacffia. The name of Sundaravarman does not 
come in tlus context. 

If the above line of reasoning has any force, it is not possible to 
identify Chandragupta I, the founder of the Gupta dynasty, with the 
‘Cbandasena’ of the present drama. 

S. R. S. 
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ATJHASALINL commentary on Dhamtnasainganii, the First Book of the Abhi- 

dhammapifaka of the Buddhists of the Theravada ^hool, edited in Devanagaii 

characters by P. V. Bapat, M. A., Ph.D., and R. D. Vadekar, M. A. Bhandarkar 

Oriental Series, No. a. Poona, 1942. Demy 8vo. Pages 404. 

This is indeed the first critical and only edition of a highly important Pali 
commentary abounding in psycho-ethical disquisitions which we owe to joint labours 
of Dr. Bapat and his collaWator Mr. Vadekar. The Pali Text Society edition, as 
a pioneer work, needed emendation here and there. The present editors may be 
congratulated on the success in bringing out an edition which is critically prepared 
and, on the whole, faultless. This is not the first time that Dr. Bapat has proved 
his ability as a thorough-going and painstaking editor of Pali texts in Devanagari 
characters. 

I should, however, like to draw attention of the editors to certain omissions 
and commissions, chiefly in their otherwise informative introduction. 

It would seem that the spelling of the title of the commentary as Afthas^lini 
in preference to AUhasSlini is not happy. We may call a corumentary an aUhakaihd, 
but to call it an atthavannand we must prefer attha to aftha. In Pali, we say aithdya, 
and not aUhdya; Sdratthappakdsini, and not Sdraithappakdsini. The spelling 
afflui is likely to be confounded with.Sk. a^ta. I am aware of the fact that relative 
positions of aitha and attha are reversed in otihavai^fMnd and Atthasdlinl in the 
P.T.S. edition (p. 429), precisely as in aUhavaif>iymd and Affhasdlint in the present 
edition (pp. 33^37). We may note that in the body of the Samantapasadika, 
both the P.T.S. (i, p. 150) and Siamese (i, p. 165) editions, the commentary is referred 
to under the title of Atthasdlinl. 

In the list of works consulted one sadly misses Dr. B. C. Daw’s The Life and Work 
of Buddhaghosa, 1923 and History of Pali Literature, 1933, Wintemitz’s History of 
Indian Literature (English Translation), Vol. II, and Mr. Charan Das Chatterjee’s 
article— Numismatic Data from Pali Literature, publbhed in Dr. B. C. Daw’s Buddhis¬ 
tic Studies. 

The editors ought to have known that the credit for the utilisation of the infor¬ 
mation supplied by Buddhaghosa in his Vinaya-commentary regarding the debase¬ 
ment of the Rudradamaka coins was due to none but Mr. Charan Das Chatterjee 
who, besides being a sound Pali scholar, commands a sound knowledge of early 
Indian numismatics and history. 

As for the historical bearing of the kararui or cararya citta on the art of painting 
and Indian sculpture, it was for the first time discussed by me in my History of 
Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy (p. no) long before the publication of Pe Maung 
Tin’s English translation of the Atthasdlinl. The subject was subsequently discussed 
at length by me in an article published in the Calcutta Review, June, 1927, pp. 364-66, 
and noticed by Dr. Stella Kramrisch in the introduction to her translation of the 
Vish^udharmottara, 1928, p. 7. It was finally discussed in my Barhut, Bk. III. 

The editors state at p. xxxiii of their introduction, 'That Affhasdlihl could have 
been composed in India Wore Buddhaghosa wrote his Visuddhimagga is impossible, 

for, as hs^ been pointed out by Prof. D. Kosambi.. Afthasdlinl refers to 

the Visuddhimagga in the very introductory stanzas.' I am sure they will not think 
it fair at aU to Dr. B. C. Daw who had pointed that out long long ago and discussed 
the question in his work on Buddhaghosa, p. 70. After going through Daw’s Buddha- 
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ghosa and the introduction to A Manual of Buddhist Psychological Ethics by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, much of the useful information contained in their introduction is 
likely to appear as a thrice-told tale. 

In connection with, their observations regarding the Khuddakapdtha, the editors 
would have certainly profited by Dr. Daw’s considered opinion in his History of Pali 
Literature, I, p. 7, 

I would like to briefly discuss the interesting issue raised by the editors with 
regard to the authorship of the Atthasdlinl as wc tiow have it before I conclude this 
review. 

The extant Atthasdlinl was written at the instance of Hhikkhu Buddhaghosa, 
undoubtedly a contemporary Buddhist monk of Ceylon of sterling qualities of head 
and heart (as pointed out by me in the Indian Culture). 

Visuddhdcdrastlena mpundmalabuddhind | 
bhikkhund Buddhaghoscna \akk''rcani abhiydcito |( 

From the introductory stanzas, it is clear mat the author of the Atthasdlinl, 
like that of other commentaries ascribed to Buddhaghosa Achariya, was a man from 
outside, and not a Sinhalese by his nationality. The task he set himself to carry 
out was mainly to rewrite the available commentary in the Sinhalese in the faultless 
diction of Pali: 

Apanetvd tato bhdsant Tambapanni-nivdsinarn | 
dropayiUHl niddosam bhdsam tantinaydnugam \\ 

References in the extant Vinaya-commentary, Samantapdsddikd, to the 
Sumangalavildsini which is the well-known commentary of Buddhaghosa on the 
Digha-nikaya, the PapahcasHdani which is the commentary on the Majjhima- 
ni^ya and the Atthasdlinl which is the commentary on the Dhammasangaha or 
Dhammasangani need not worry us, as the editors themselves admit that these were 
probably interpolations. That these are so may be seen at once from the fact that 
in one and the same context the P.T.S. edition (p. 172) refers to the PapancasHdani 
and the Sumangalavildsini, while the Siamese edition (i, p. 165) refers to the Papanca- 
sUdanl and the Atthasdlini. The usual peg on which the interpolations hang is 
practically the same everywhere: Idha pana vuccamdnd Vinaya-niddnam atihhdriyam 
karotUi na vuttd, aUhikehi . . . 

*If it be treated here, it will make the Vinaya context disproportionately 
heavy. So it is not treated. Those who need it (may know it in the light of . . . 

The points of agreement between the Atthasdlinl and the V.isuddhimagga are 
overwhelmingly large as compared with the points of difference, and the discrepancies 
noted by the editors (pp. xxxv-xxxix) are, more or less, matters of conciseness 
or detail, and are not such as to justify the attribution of the work to an author 
other than Buddhaghosa. The discrepancies may have been due to tH^ two 
reasons: (i) the Sinhalese authorities on which the works were based, and (ii) the 
existence of different recensions, viz. the Mahavihara and the Abhayagiri. The 
Buddhist works that were taken by Fa Hien from Ceylon were evidently those he 
could obtain frohi the Abhayagiri Monastery. 

I find that the stanzas cited by Buddhaghosa from the Dipavatpsa show a 
difference in language, here and there, from those in the present text edited by 
Oldenberg, e.g.: 

Samantapa^dika, i, p. 63: 

Su/oaiyisabhilfMin gantvdna SonuUard mahiddhikd | 
pisdce niddamUvdna Brakmajdlam adesayun ti n 
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The same in Oldenberg's text, VIII, 12, read»: 

SuvaniiMbhUtni^ gantvana SonuUara mahiddhikd | 
niddhametvd pisdcagane tnocesi bandhand bahu || 

The stanzas in the Mahdvamsa, xii, 44-45, present a somewhat different story: 

Saddhifjt Uttar otherena Sonatthero mahiddhiko | 

SuvattfMbhUmim agamd, tasmim tu samaye pana i| 
jdte jdte rdjagehe ddrake ruddarakkhasi | 
samuddatQ nikkhamitvd bhakkhayitvdna gacchati {) 

The discrepancies should be noted by all means, but not unduly stressed. To 
consider, for example, the discrepancy No. 23, noted by the editors: 

In the AUhasdlinl a certain statement is made on the basis of the Pordnatthakathd, 
according to the Atthasdlini-yojand, while in the Visuddhimagga the statement is 
rejected as not being compatible with Buddhagliosa's interpretation. 

I would say, here is no discrepancy in the position of Buddhaghosa himself. 
In the Visuddhimagga Buddhaghosa discards four anulomas in connection with the 
nana not only beyond the GotrahhU stage but also beyond that of Sotdpattimagga, 
With reference to the GotrabhU stage, the statements show an agreement, and the 
illustration, too, is the same: Eko kira cakkhumd puriso, etc. In the AUhasdlinl, 
sec. 508, we are told: Tatra inahdpahhamaiidapanhdnam vasena akathetvd majjhitna- 
pahhassa vasena kathetabbam. This is precisely the standpoint from which the 
position of the GotrabhU has been stated and illustrated in the same way and almost 
in the same language in both the works. 

Let it not, however, be understood that I am undervaluing the critical apparatus 
employed by the editors. Far from it. I mean just to sound caution against 
overstressing the importance of the variations detected. 

B. M. Barua. 

MIGRATION OF PAPER FROM CHINA TO INDIA, by P. K. Code, M.A. 

This booklet presents a few broad data showing how paper was first invented in 
China by Ts'ai Lun in 105 A.D. and thence introduced into India where many cen¬ 
turies later it gradually developed as an indigenous industry. Paper seems to have 
been known to Indian priests and laymen in the seventh century A.D., when I-tsing 
came. It was then a rare thing used for religious purposes occasionally. Its wide¬ 
spread use or its manufacture on Indian soil was delayed owing to the usual custom 
of writing on bhUrja and palm leaves. From A.D. 1300 onwards paper-making 
seems to have begun in India and so the Chinese embassy to Bengal could find the 
province manufacturing paper in 1406 A.D. This short and interesting account 
of the birth of paper d^where and its growth in India may serve as an incentive 
to further study of the subject 


T. N. Chakravartty. 
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